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TATISTICS on their face 
} are dull, uninspiring af- 
| fairs, but now and then one 
eo x | chances to be seized with 
| the spirit of comparison, 
and in placing two sets of figures, each 
of them by itself approximately mean- 
ingless, side by side, there is disclosed an 
extraordinary story of progress and ‘de- 
velopment. Such a story is unfolded if 
one examiges the figures of crop produc- 
tion for a state which, until recently, ap- 
peared in the reports of the Department 
of. Agriculture generally under the in- 





clusive heading of “other states,” its’ 


crops bejig of too little importance to 
merit a Separate column of their own. 
Ten or fifteen years ago, Arizona as a 
grower of cereal crops was entitled to 
special consideration for one réason only: 
its yield per acre was regularly higher 
than almost anywhere else in the coun- 
try. In spite of the extraordinary cli- 
matic and soil conditions which produced 
this state of things, it did not appear 
that Arizona was ever likely to reap 
much benefit from it, for the reason that 
the total amount of land available for 
grain farming or hay raising appeared 
hopelessly limited. In 1900 the farm 
area of the state was only two and seven 
tenths per cent of its total area, and only 
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The Lake Created by the Roosevelt Dam Which Is Producing Grain Crops in Southern Arizona 
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~ three tenths of. one per cent was actual- 
‘ly under cultivatfon:.'The rest appeared 
doomed to inactivity onzaccoufit of lack 
of water. 

What has actually happened is bést in- 
dicated by the*specific figures. ‘Fn 1904 
Arizona raised three hundred and fifty- 
six thousand bushels of wheat.from four- 
teen thousand acres; in 1918 it had thir- 
ty-eight thousand actes of wheat land, 
with a total production of nine ‘hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand bifthels? Note 
the extraordinarily high yield~per .acre 
in both cases.’°In 190% the tate had 
only nine hundred and ninety-nine acres 
sown to oats, and its crop “was thirty 
thousand: bushels; in 1919 its oats acre- 
age was over thirteen thousand, and its 
crop four hundred-and ninety-four' thou- 
sand bushels. Barley, while ShoWing no 
such phenomenal increase as oats, consid- 
erably more than doubled; the acreage 
in 1904 was under fifteen thousand, and 
the crop about half a million bushels; in 
1918 the barley acreage was over thirty 
thousand, and the crop over a million 
bushels. As for corn, Arizona’s acreage 
and production have increased about six- 
fold, from six thousand acres and one 
hundred and forty-five thousand bushels 
in 1904 to thirty-four thousand acres and 
nine hundred and fifty-two thousand 


bushéls in 1918. Finally, the crop of 
cultivated hay has gone up from one 
hundred and sixty-four thousand tons in 
1904 to six hundred and forty thousand 
in 1919; the hay acreage, which was six- 


-ty-one thousand in 1904, was one hun- 


dred and sixty thousand in 1919. 

Expressed in terms of percentages, 
this means that the wheat crop of Ari- 
zona has increased since 1904 one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven per cent, while 
that of the whole nation has increased 
forty-five per cent; the state’s oats crop 
has gone up fifteen hundred and fifty 
per cent, as against a thirty-seven per 
cent increase for the country; its barley 
crop has increased one hundred and four 
per cent, as against fifteen; its corn crop 
five hundred and fifty-six per cent, as 
against ten, and its hay crop two hun- 
dred and ninety per cent, as against 
twenty-seven. 

With its exceptionally large yields per 
acre, which have been consistently main- 
tained, this means that Arizona is at the 
beginning of a period of extraordinary 
agricultural development, Its wheat in 
the past three years has averaged twen- 
ty-five bushels to the acre, whereas the 
nation’s average has been only fourteen. 
Its barley yields have run ten bushels 
to the acre ahead of the national aver- 
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age, and it has done nearly as well pro- 
portionately in oats. Its best record of 
all is in hay, with an average yield per 
acre during the past three years of 3.43 
tons, as against an average for the whole 
country of only 1.52. In this crop it 
holds the American record, its average 
yield per acre in 1919 being four tons. 
This remarkable change in the agricul- 
tural status of Arizona has been due al- 
most entirely to irrigation, and a great 
part of it to the amazing system which 
has been developed as the result of the 
construction of the famous Roosevelt 
dam. What this dam is, and what it has 
done, are illustrated vividly in the ac- 
companying pictures, One of these shows 
what the Salt River valley looked like 
before irrigation had begun to do its 
great work of reclamation; another shows 
the vast lake created by the dam. A 
third gives some idea of the immensity of 
the dam itself, while a fourth shows one 
of the miniature rivers artificially creat- 
ed to carry the water from Roosevelt 
‘Lake to the farms which now fill the Salt 
River valley. The actual results are il- 
lustrated in the two pictures showing a 
stand of wheat near Tempe, in the Salt 
River valley, and a barley field not far 
from Phoenix, with the threshers at work. 
(Continued on page 1253.) 
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A Field of Wheat in the Irrigated “Desert” 


An Artificial River in Southern Arizona Threshing Barley in a Field Near Phoenix 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED BY THE ROOSEVELT DAM IN ARIZONA 
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“Tarheel Good, a Car’ lina nigger, that’s been around here 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
‘was in here the other day askin’ did 
ave any sat clo’se I wanted to get shut of, and when I 
| Mig allowed he was too chunky to get into 
) my old pants, Tarheel said, ‘No, sah, 
* wae Dad, I kin git in ’em all 
right; you see I’sea conside’ able 

S sight thinner’ n I look an a reckon 
ou ain’t nowhere near ’s skinny 
ij as you ‘pears to be.’ 
seemed to me, after Tarheel got his 
—lo’se, like that kind of compromisin’ 
WI Paces was sure going to waste on Fish River 
=— when it’s so powerful needed by the guv ‘ment 

an’ over in Europe an’ dang near everywheres else. 
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FAITHFULNESS AND LOYALTY 

For nearly thirty-five years Charles H. 
Challen, who died on June 9, served The 
Northwestern Miller faithfully, conscien- 
tiously, loyally, and in so doing he like- 
wise served many thousands who came to 
him for counsel or assistance. 

It is difficult for him to whom is as- 
signed the duty of writing this appre- 
ciation fitly» to express his sentiments 
without appearing to be fulsome, should 
he say too much, or seeming to lack in 
feeling, should he be too restrained in 
his commendation. For one who, during 
all these years, has been associated in 
the same organization, a tribute of praise 
for a co-worker is doubly hard adequate- 
ly to phrase, and to him the silence that 
is too full of meaning for utterance 
would seem the best and most significant 
commentary on his departed friend, but 
this, in the circumstances, is denied. 

The mere record may be written in few 
words; the daily task faithfully ren- 
dered, the manifold little duties duly and 
properly performed; the’ book of life 
irretrievably closed, and then the end. 
How brief it seems, how barren of great 
and notable achievement, yet it took 
more than a third of a century to make 
it, and if the spirit that ran through it 
all, like a thread of pure gold, be over- 
looked, it seems monotonous, common- 
place and hardly worth the making. 

Here was a man who claimed no great 
genius, whose education, so far as school- 
ing is concerned, was rudimentary be- 
cause, in his youth, his health debarred 
him from further teathing, and yet that 
which he had he used, made the utmost 
of, and gave freely to others. In » very 
wonderful way he employed the talent 
with which he was endowed, and lived a 
most useful life, content to keep within 
the limits of his known and proved abil- 
ity, yet widening his influence for good 
with increasing knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

He believed thoroughly and sincerely 
in the undertaking to which he devoted 
his business life. To him it had a mean- 
ing far beyond its significance as the 
means of a livelihood. Truly, his prayer 
was in his work, and therein he found 
inspiration. His character was based on 
service, and he delighted in performing 
it. What he had of strength, his ability 


and intelligence, were unreservedly ex- 
pended in trying to make the way clear 
and straight, and he labored long and 
diligently at his task. 

This task is now done, done with honor 
and credit, and he has entered into his 
reward; that of a just and true man 
who in all things did the best that in him 
lay for the world in which he found 
himself. His many friends will remem- 
ber him with appreciation, and think of 
him with feelings of respect and affec- 
tion. The Northwestern Miller, speaking 
for itself, must ever hold him in dear 
remembrance as one whose great loyalty 
in long continued and most honorable 
service made his record exceptionally 
fine and true. 


A NOTABLE CONVENTION 
FEATURE 
If anything beyond the facts previous- 
ly announced were needed to convince 
every flour miller in the country that he 
should make all possible effort to attend 





the Mass Convention in Chicago on June © 


29 and 30 and July 1, the news that one 
of the speakers will be C. H. Gustafson, 
president of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., should provide the final 
and conclusive argument. From every 
point of view, the invitation extended to 
Mr. Gustafson is of great importance, 
and the possibilities for good of having 
him thus meet the assembled flour mill- 
ers, with the attendant opportunity for 
a real and frank interchange of ideas, 
are very much greater than the present 
status of Mr. Gustafson’s organization 
would indicate. 

Whatever may ultimately develop out 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., Mr. Gustafson today stands as the 
unquestioned leader of the grain farmers 
of the United States. He speaks for 
them, not as an itinerant agitator or 
professional organizer, but as the man 
chosen by them, after careful and long 
deliberation, to be the active head of the 
most extensive movement they have ever 
undertaken. He has already demonstrat- 
ed that he is in no sense a demagogue 
or a windjammer, but a genuine leader, 
with clear vision and soundness of judg- 
ment. The task he and his associates 
have undertaken is so vast that it may 
achieve only partial success, but even so 
it is likely to exercise a considerable in- 


fluence over the country’s grain markets 
by reason of its enormous scope. 

For the wheat grower the flour miller 
is his best and almost his only domestic 
customer. Wheat in itself is absolutely 
useless to the consumer; it must pass 
through the miller’s hands before it has 
any genuine market value. In effect the 
miller is the wheat grower’s salesman; 
without him the American farmer would 
be in the same position as the Russian of 
today, who sees his grain rotting, with 
hunger and actual starvation only a 
little distance away. 

If the farmer needs the miller for the 
domestic merchandising of his wheat, he 
needs him even more for the maintenance 
of stable markets abroad. The export 
trade in wheat is utterly unreliable and 
erratic; in the past ten fiscal years wheat 
exports have varied from twenty-three 
million to two hundred and sixty million 
bushels, and the record since 1880 shows 
extraordinary fluctuations. By compari- 
son, flour exports are remarkably steady ; 
in thirty years the foreign shipments of 
flour have varied only five times by as 
much as five million barrels from the 
yearly average. Twice, in 1904-1905 and 
again in 1909-1910, the flour exports fell 
below ten million barrels; three times, 
from 1917 to 1920, they exceeded twenty 
million; for the remaining twenty-five 
years since 1891 they have been close to 
the fifteen million barrel average. 

The importance to the farmer of this 
steady export market for his product 
cannot be overestimated. If he depends 
on exports of wheat, he may find large 
crops in Argentina or Australia sudden- 
ly cutting off all demand; if he relies on 
selling his wheat abroad in the form of 
flour, experience has shown that his mar- 
ket is very little affected by crop condi- 
tions in the other great surplus pro- 
ducing nations. 

With the miller acting as the farmer’s 
best salesman, in both the domestic and 
the foreign markets, and with both of 
them engaged in the single great task of 
supplying the United States and, to some 
extent, the rest of the world, with bread, 
it ought to be manifest that their in- 
terests are essentially alike. Where one 
prospers, the other is benefited; if one 
suffers reverses, the other immediately 
and keenly feels the effects of them. 
Nevertheless, for many: years the farmer 
has in far too many cases assumed the 
existence of a natural enmity between 
himself and the miller; his dislike of the 
grain trade has extended itself to include 
the milling industry. At times, too, the 
miller has contributed to this feeling by 
maintaining an attitude of suspicion and 
lack of sympathy; if he has not actively 
opposed the farmer, he has frequently 
failed to understand him and his prob- 
lems. 

The removal of such misunderstanding 
on both sides is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks which any organization, of 
either farmers-or millers can undertake; 
and the way to bring it about is to have 
the real leaders on both sides come to- 
gether for frank discussions of their 
aims and purposes. Mr. Gustafson un- 
questionably represents the grain farm- 
ers of the United States more fully than 
any other one man now living; further- 
more, he stands at the head of an organi- 
zation which, if it accomplishes its pur- 
pose, will revolutionize grain marketing, 
and which, even if it falls far short of 
its present aims, will have a great influ- 
ence on the flow of wheat from the farm 
to the mill. 

When he appears at the millers’ mass 
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meeting, he will have an opportunity to 
make clear to the millers many things 
regarding the farmers’ attitude and 
hopes which at present are only vaguely 
understood, and, in turn, from the cor- 
dial and enthusiastic welcome which he 
will assuredly receive, he will learn that 
the flour millers of America recognize 
the closeness of their relation to the men 
who grow wheat for them, and are eager 
for a fuller and friendlier understand- 
ing, to the end that both may co-operate 
wisely and intelligently for their mutual 
welfare. 


CANADA AND FEED DUTIES 

Recent developments in tariff history 
on both sides of the border between the 
United States and Canada have produced 
a curious anomaly in the matter of duties 
on millfeed. Reports indicate that some 
collectors at United States entry points 
are admitting feed free, while others are 
insisting on the payment of a ten per 
cent ad valorem duty. The whole situa- 
tion shows the danger of experimental 
and hasty tariff legislation, for within a 
fortnight of the passage of the Young 
emergency tariff bill it had produced 
complications which apparently had been 
entirely unforeseen. 

The Young bill, which provided specific 
duties on wheat, wheat flour and semo- 
lina made no mention of other wheat 
products, including millfeed, and thus 
it was assumed that the passage of the 
act would not affect importations of 
feed from Canada. However, within a 
few hours of the promulgation of this 
law, Canada had restored its own tariff 
provisions, abrogated on April 16, i317, 
by orders-in-council,, and definitely re- 
moved by legislation in June of 1919. 
This action was taken under a provision 
of the Canadian tariff law exactly paral- 
lel to the one in the Underwood law of 
1913, whereby certain duties were im- 
posed on wheat or wheat products origi- 
nating in countries which maintained 
duties on corresponding imports. 

Since the Young emergency tariff bill 
in no sense repealed the Underwood law 
as a whole, but simply amended it in 
certain particulars, the action of the 
Canadian government automatically 
brought into operation once more sec- 
tion 646 of that law, ‘covering; importa- 
tions of wheat, wheat flour, semolina and 
other products of wheat “when imported 
directly or indirectly from a country, 
dependency or other subdivision of gov- 
ernment which imposes a duty on wheat 
or wheat flour or semolina imported 
from the United States.” The duties 
thus provided for wheat, wheat flour and 
semolina are, indeed, superseded by the 
provisions of the Young act, but the 
phrase “and other products of wheat not 
especially provided for in this section” 
unquestionably covers millfeed, and the 
ten per cent ad valorem duty established 
by this section of the Underwood tariff 
act of 1913 seems definitely to have be- 
come effective once more. 

Under the wording of the law, it clear- 
ly does not matter whether or not Can- 
ada maintains a duty on millfeed import- 
ed from the United States; the section 
in question is operative in full and with- 
out qualification against any nation which 
has a duty on wheat, on flour or on semo- 
lina. The Treasury department has as 
yet not given an authoritative and final 
ruling in the matter of millfeed importa- 
tions from Canada, and it is evident that 
the collectors are not as yet sure whether 
they are working simply under the pro- 
visions of the Young emergency tariff 
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act, or under those provisions and, in ad- 
dition, section 646 of the Underwood act 
of 1913. Unless, however, Congress takes 
special action in the matter, which is 
most unlikely, it is clear that the earlier 
act is automatically revived as regards 
feed, and the customs bureau at Wash- 
ington is already acting on that basis. 

It is to be hoped that when the per- 
manent tariff act is finally adopted, it 
will have been so carefully fashioned as 
to obviate all such uncertainties as this, 
and will take fully into account, not only 
what the people of the United States 
want and expect, but also such action as 
foreign governments may take. The 
Young measure was unwise in principle 
and slipshod in detail, and its weakness 
has already been demonstrated by a con- 
fusion which has made a considerable 
a t of trouble, and involved some di- 
rect and quite unnecessary financial 
losses, on both sides of the border. 








KEEPING THE BALANCE 


“Everything indicates that there is a 
wheat shortage of over two hundred mil- 
lion bushels, which cannot be made up 
until another crop is raised, and which 
ought to result in higher prices instead 
of lower.” 

The foregoing sentence appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller of October 13, 
1920, as a quotation from a statement 
made by W. H. McGreevy, secretary of 
the Wheat Growers’ Association of the 
United States. In substance, it ex- 
pressed the general opinion of the ma- 
jority of those who were actively inter- 
ested in the maintenance of America’s 
wheat supply; the files of the newspapers 
during the autumn months are full of 
conclusive demonstrations that, with the 
unprecedented foreign demand for 
wheat, a domestic shortage and much 
higher prices were inevitable before the 
close of the crop year. 

At that time the average farm price 
for wheat, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was approximately 
two dollars and eighteen cents a bushel. 
From June 28, 1920, to May 14, 1921, the 
United States shipped abroad 279,500,- 
000 bushels of wheat, or twenty million 
bushels more than were exported in the 
entire record crop year 1914-15, and over 
sixty million more than had ever been 
shipped abroad in any full calendar 
year. Nevertheless, the average farm 
price of wheat in the United States on 
May 1 was one dollar and eleven cents, 
or almost exactly half of what it was 
eight months earlier. 

America not only has done its full 
share during the present crop year in 
making up the shortage in Europe’s 
wheat supply, but has accomplished far 
more than any one believed possible, and 
yet wheat prices have absolutely defied 
the statisticians, and at no time has the 
threatened domestic shortage material- 
ized. The explanation, of course, is 
found in the great reduction in the 
quantity of wheat ground by the mills, 
taken in conjunction with increased 
wheat imports. For the ten and a half 
months of the crop year to May 14, the 
total amount of wheat ground is esti- 
mated at 427,387,000 bushels, as against 
547,877,000 in the same period of the 
preceding year; wheat imports exceeded 
those of 1919-20 by about seventy-three 
million bushels. This created an unex- 
pected surplus available for export of 
nearly two hundred million bushels, and 
easily took care of the enormous foreign 
shipments, while permitting prices to 
follow the normal course indicated by 
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the sharp decline in other commodity 
values. 

What has actually happened ought to 
serve as a warning to prophets of every 
variety, and particularly to those who 
expect to emulate Joshua in making the 
sun stand still. A greater power than 
that of economists and statisticians gov- 
erns the world’s food supply, and the 
course of prices is not dictated by 
academicians. Looking back, we can 
now see that wheat prices were inevit- 
ably bound to decline proportionately 
with other values. Had the domestic de- 
mand for flour been greater, the export 
shipments of wheat would have been 
relatively less; in one way or ‘another 
the balance was sure to be autdématically 
preserved so that wheat might reach its 
true value as compared with other com- 
modities. 

The coming crop year will doubtless 
likewise see its prophets, particularly of 
the variety employed at large salaries 
by farmers’ organizations. They will 
talk of shortage, heavy export demand 
and higher prices, and many people will 
listen to them. Then, however, is the 
time to remember the crop year of 1920- 
21, when America shipped abroad twice 
its exportable surplus and yet there was 
no shortage of wheat at all. The 
prophets may accomplish seeming mira- 
cles of demonstration with their adding 
machines and logarithmic tables, but 
the real miracles are worked by the 
power which has decreed that a great 
wheat producing nation shall always 
have its daily bread at a cost propor- 
tionate to that of its other necessities of 
life. 


MR. JEFFERYS’ CLAIM TO FAME 

Some day, when The Northwestern 
Miller comes into that period of leisure 
which every one hopes to gain tomorrow, 





it proposes to make, perhaps to publish,’ 


a collection of the thousand and one 
curious, fanciful, nearly always untrue 
tales and traditions which have gathered 
about millers and milling within the pe- 
riod of the present and possibly two or 
three previous generations. It would 
not go back into the many delightful 
old stories of milling in ancient times or 
of the Middle Ages, when millers, along 


with their partners in crime, the bakers, © 


were generally regarded as oversights 
of the hangman; but would confine its 
collection to comparatively recent days 
and to the stories which wander about 
in the peripatetic newspaper paragraph, 
disappearing and reappearing with the 
vagaries and industry of the hack writ- 
ers and space fillers of the press. It 
considers calling the publication “The 
Miller’s Book of Whim Whams.” 

In its quaint and curious pages of half 
forgotten lore there would be included 
the charming story of the “Miller’s Epi- 
taph,” which, although its ghost has 
many times been laid in these columns, 
will yet not down, but, like that of the 
more illustrious and equally insistent 
Banquo, periodically reappears. The 
myriad old tales of the few wheat ber- 
ries which issued from the withered in- 
terior of an Egyptian king, were re- 
planted in Indiana or Oregon, and re- 
produced themselves many thousand fold, 
would certainly have place. So also 
would the recurring press paragraphs of 
the death of Lucy Boles, in Georgia, 
from eating steel roller dust in flour; the 
sad if unauthentic fate of the numer- 
ous victims of white bread appendicitis; 
the genealogy of the vitamin; the true 
story of the Fiddling Miller of Dallas; 
the origin of anchor ice. 


These and very many more folk tales 
created from time to time by the good 
and bad fairies of milling would have to 
be included in the “Miller’s Book of Whim 
Whams,” from which, were the author 
sufficiently industrious in collecting and 
patient in preparation, the miller would 
be able, if not precisely to see himself as 
others see him, at least to view himself 
from the angle of those without as they 
look upon those within. 

All of which has to do, just at the 
moment, with a curious tale which just 
comes to The Northwestern Miller, in 
part from Colorado and in part from 
South Carolina. Imprimis, the story was 
discovered in newspaper editorial form 
in Colorado Springs, the editor preach- 
ing from it as a text under the caption 
of “Your Road to Fame.” To point his 
moral, he recited the tale of Thomas 
Smith Jefferys, “a plain flour miller, the 
twenty-seventh anniversary of whose 
death had just been celebrated at York, 
South Carolina.” 

“Did Jefferys write a great book?” 
asks the editor. “Or paint a famous pic- 
ture? Or make a career in politics? 
Not much. All he did was to invent a 
simple little device, the golden idea com- 
ing to him in 1852. In those days flour 
was always shipped in barrels. No one 
had thought of using sacks. A big order 
came one day when there was a shortage 
of coopers and he could not get barrels. 
Did Jefferys hold up shipments? He did 
not. He bought cotton sheeting and had 
his wife make flour sacks. Jefferys was 
the first man to ship flour in sacks in- 
stead of barrels. That saved money. It 
made him rich. His idea was adopted all 
over the country. Today he is famous 
all through the milling trade and in his 
home town.” 

Thus the story, and the moral from it, 
earnestly preached by the editor, is that 
if any reader can be successful in think- 
ing up something new he may thereby 
secure not only national fame but also 
gain distinction in his own community,— 
sufficient presumably to have the anni- 
versary of his death celebrated, a some- 
what singular ambition, but one not with- 
out appeal to those millions of us who 
are not likely to be celebrated on the an- 
niversary of either birth or death. Less 
interested in the editor’s moral than in 
the incident which supplied his text, The 
Northwestern Miller sought to locate 
Thomas Smith Jefferys, “famous through 
the milling trade” and the first man to 
ship flour in sacks. 

It finds that he was not a miller, but 
that he did deal in flour and that, ac- 
cording to the strictly local tradition of 
his home town in York, South Carolina, 
he was there believed to be the first man 
who shipped flour in sacks. Mr. Jef- 
ferys was first a clerk, later a merchant 
and finally a banker of York at a time, 
the middle of the last century, when that 
town was an important local railroad 
terminus and “wheat, flour, apple brandy 
and corn whisky” were brought in from 
the mountains for shipment to market. 
Mr. Jefferys, having one day some flour 
to ship, possessing no barrels and being, 
from earlier experience as quartermaster 
captain in the army, resourceful, bought 
cotton sheeting, had it sewed into sacks 
and filled his orders, on time and ship- 
shape for Bristol. 

The incident attracted little attention 
at the time, but many years later, in 
1889, being told about by Mr. Jefferys to 
the editor of the local newspaper, the 
Yorkville Enquirer, was first published. 
Mr. Jefferys, having before that time 
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entered banking and accumulated a for- 
tune, had become a man of much local 
prominence, and the story of his early 
venture in packing flour in sacks was 
the more readily accepted as the begin- 
ning of that commercial practice. 

It is probable that the tale would have 
died with its publication in 1889, but 
that, quite recently, the son of Mr. Grist, 
editor of the Yorkville Enquirer and a 
local contributor to the service of a 
press association, dug it up, obtained the 
particulars from his father and started 
it again on its way, this time in a wider 
field. The added detail of the local 
“celebration” of Mr. Jefferys’ death ap- 
pears to be only a piece of author’s em- 
broidery to relieve the story of its an- 
tique flavor and make it acceptable for 
current consumption. It also made it 
the better serve the purpose of the Colo- 
rado editor,- who could not otherwise 
have hung upon it his plea to his read- 
ers to gain fame by thinking up some- 
thing. 

The real story of who first packed 
wheat flour in cotton sacks probably will 
never be known. Certainly it much ante- 
dated Mr. Jefferys’ time, as probably can 
be testified to by millers now alive, or 
at least by still available records of old 
mills. One dimly remembered old tale, per- 
haps no more authentic than the one of 
Jefferys, is to the effect that George 
Washington had at Mount Vernon a 
building in which he, as a miller, kept 
six or eight slaves constantly occupied 
in making flour sacks from cotton cloth 
which he imported from England, cloth 
made perhaps from the cotton produced 
on his own and neighboring plantations. 
This may or may not be true, but if its 
truth be granted, it must also be assumed 
that the use of sacks for flour was then 
very limited, for the barrel existed as 
a standard flour container for a full 
century after Washington’s time. 

In an article on the late Judson M. 
Bemis, recently published iu these col- 
umns, the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller accorded him the principal credit 
for inaugurating the general practice of 
packing flour in cloth sacks. It is true 
that Mr. Bemis did not originate the cus- 
tom, but it was largely through his in- 
dustry and energy in broadening the 
market for his product that barrels 
gradually gave way to sacks as the 
standard container for flour. Whatever 
may have been done a half century or 
even a full century earlier was merely 
experimental; the adoption of the flour 
sack commercially and widely, while to 
some extent a natural evolution, was in 
great part the work of Mr. Bemis and 
later of his associates and, as years 
passed, of other great houses in the same 
business. . 

Nevertheless, the curious tale, this time 
with evident foundation in fact, of Mr. 
Jefferys and his isolated if apparently 
successful experiment with cotton flour 
sacks in South Carolina, has a certain in- 


terest and undoubtedly greater claim to © 


place in the “Miller’s Book of Whim 
Whams” than many a more ambitious 
and less authentic bit of milling lore. 
For the present, The Northwestern 
Miller is gratified to accord to Mr. Jef- 
ferys this much of the fame which, ac- 
cording to the assertion of his Boswell, 
young Mr. Grist, he already enjoys 
“through the milling trade and in his 
home town.” It also takes a certain 
pleasure in contemplation of Mr. Grist’s 
own name and the peculiar fitness of his 
serving as sponsor for the newly dis- 
covered milling celebrity. 
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ments, expecting new crop flour to sell 
at much lower prices. Millfeed very 
dull. Bran almost unsalable, and no 
business reported. Limited demand for 











was $22.35 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $21.40, the high 
point of $59.80 reached last May, and 
with the following first-of-the-month 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of middlings. quotations: The following table shows the flour output 

The Northwestern Miller, June 15.) - "Sees See” MeO: SD ccccs at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
AARAM AAMAS AAR RAEAA AAR OEAAEASARSSSAMERED De E. secetees 22.65 Nov, 1 with comparisons, in barrels: 

PuitapepH1a.—Flour unsettled and § OCA pril 1 ....... - 26.86 Oct. 1......... June 12 June 14 

influenced by fluctuating wheat market. a REVIEW OF THE EK @ March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1 June 11 June 4 1920 1919 

Trade quiet, buyers purchasing only 5 : Feb. 1 sees 32.75 Aug. 1.. Minneapolis ...189,230 176,685 315,485 260,440 

q ’ r y _P 4 - Thea a haa ee aa aaa aaa aa atatata ea Atara aa MAA ATA A Aw ee ee ak o SESS FUER SE oc ccc a gael 8595 9570 2°790 7895 

small lots for immediate needs. Mill- Duluth-Superior 16.755 11.150 17.380 25.365 

; he wheat market re- r a 3+ , , yee 

feed in small supply, dull and largely Nervousness in t WEIGHT CONTROVERSY SETTLED Milwaukee ..... 8,100 5,540 13,000 4,000 


nominal. 
NasHuvittze.—Fair demand continues 
for flour in small lots for current needs. 


sulted in another dull week in flour. 
There were wide fluctuations in price, 
and little business. Quotations on top 


Sr. Louis, Mo, June 11.—The question 
of local or destination weights, which has 
been a matter of controversy among the 
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sane ,680 202,945 348,655 297,700 
Outside mills*.. 6 


83,125 





Prices steady. New wheat harvest mak- enter me Pap ncn be ved pod aa members of the St. Louis Merchants’ ,“f83\° SPE 3 ane 55 AB b00 23,050 
ing rapid progress in Kentucky and g aanenh & ort ted Exchange for the past several years, was St. Louist ..... 25,700 23,700 31,900 39,900 
Tennessee. Bids for new wheat around * any ~<sige-v-0 ett i » wave ee 7 temporarily settled Tuesday, when a _ Buffalo .......-. 107,470 75,085 105,160 139,220 
$1.30, delivered at Jacksonville. De- Flour pA pr on < ~ diminish eo} proposition to make local weights obliga- oot BE Bye 
mand for millfeed in sacks. 4 tory after July 1, 1923, was decisively Kansas City.... 79,700 69,900 72,500 43,300 


buyers have been largely reduced to a 














defeated by a vote of the members. The 





Kansas Cityt...231,665 230,175 264,350 140,550 





Cotumsus.—Flour business continues hand-to-mouth basis. Millfeed remained Ganadn 17.23 
> a ee s . i ee gia ee 7,220 12,950 15,050 13,100 
fair. While no buying is being done for quiet, with prices slightly stronger. — a and pte ane — Toledo ........ 15,100 12,300 22,300 21,960 
future shipments, sales, especially to Th ns ponsore e€ proposed amendment Toledof ....... 44,680 34,355 35,050 34,625 
. : ° e course of prices for top patents laced the tentative date for it Indianapolis ... 4,550 3,185 6,800 7,920 
bakers, have been of fairly good volume ‘jg indicated in the following table, show- P a ts en- oe a. . . : 
ese : ; s g table, show- forcement more than two years he Nashville 81,910 93,520 49,080 82,605 
for immediate shipment. Winter wheat j; i four’ cS : : y nce, Portland, Oreg. 11,865 11,680 30,285 35,275 
- ng average quotations at four represen th the id f : , , 
millers report good demand for low tati ket t t a two wi t e idea o1 _ encouraging the con- Seattle ........ 18,525 16,870 34,335 41,395 
rrades. for July shi t. Feed ne aE we ws struction of additional elevator space at Tacoma ....... 32,320 20,215 14,725 49,065 
grades. for July shipment. Feed very  gastern: e - 
dull : Spring ao wan this market. 
Cuicaco—Flour prices are 25@35c June Il ....... 95 $8.80 45 While the proposal met with a most PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
. ; : : Se eee 10.05 9.05 8.60 decisive defeat, it is possible that it will The following table shows the percentages 
higher, and some are asking 50c higher. ay 2 9.85 8.95 50° ba bronaht : & & 
C at ange .. Biypeitrig cecil A de . . . ought up again at some future date, of activity of mills at various points, The 
Millers are indifferent sellers, and buy- May 1...... 8.45 7.90 7.30 th = figures represent the relation of actual week- 
; - April 1 8°85 8°30 339 8S the proponents of the local weights 
ers who have held off expecting decline P . . : . th d : : ——'s ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
: p ; March 1 .... 9.60 9.36 9.55 eory are deeply interested in having it western Miller, to possible output on full- 
are taking hold with little ere free- Feb, 1 ....+++.- 9.50 9.20 9.75 placed in operation. time schedule. eenelion six Gane per week: 
dom. Wheat market is unsettled, with Jan. 2......... 20.18 ose 16.38 W. O Mes ‘me . - a a 
i i Dec. 1 ..eeeeeee . 6 20 © we ’ ° une une 
= or oe a oma oMerings of = ter i:.. 11.45 11,00 10.85 = 4 June 11 June 4 1920 1919 
Bautrmore.—F lour on easier and 12-45 12:10 ee Soneae Svan St. Paul........... 36 rf 12 ry 
: ‘ 8 y - b 12,80 12.60 The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- Duluth-Superior .. 46 30 47 68 
less active, though exporters are still in 13.40 13.36 ciation. Winni - Outeide millee .... 42 32 31 50 
i a . , Winnipeg, Man., issues the fol- 
the market for round lots of straights oats 14.55 13.85 owing estimate of Canadi , = _— _ — 
and clears at current rates. Domestic May 15* ....... 16.20 15.05 18.85 pote oa. Pe of J eo: ee eee aa ees. = . Hr po 
une H Milwaukee ....... 2 2 
buyers got in on the bulge, and are now *Record high point. . gg bo gna 50 42 54 45 
holding off. Market sagging, on black The following table gives an approxi- MANITOBA St. Louist ........ 33 31 41 51 
rust talk. Feed firmer on red dog, other- mate average for quotations on first ————Acreg————, ee ll seen eens ++ ° os +4 
wise steady and slow throughout. clears in eastern and western markets: . ky . py a Chicago .......... 88 61 90 85 
Toronto.—Canadian flour trade keeps ote oe. Bett 1eveses 86 tsengeg 6 Eaeene Gily...... i : = = 
fairly good with larger mills, as well aS yune 11 ....... $1.25 «860 '$7.10 "$6.45 pcp th pa RS 53 62 54 
many smaller ones, shut down for want June 4 ........ 7.05 7.00 6.35 146.455 96.661 Toledo, Gextabees << 31 26 47 46 
of wheat. Sales for export show some |. 2 Sere 6.85 6.75 6.10 , |. re 29 27 44 45 
; : “eee : 5 5 SASKATCHEWA Indi cases 16 14 30 35 
volume, though spasmodic. Crop condi- X8% 4 -::*:777: 00 ree eH . cdipaed ese ." 40 44 35 45 
tions excellent. All grains showing fine March 1 ... 6.80 6.95 7.25 eg ry es i jor eee Portland, Oregon.. 24 24 63 82 
progress, though Ontario winter wheat Feb. 1 ........ - Oe ¥.58 $.58 519,014 eee | eee eee . # .& re 
is not up to normal. Advices from jee 3 7''""'’ 700 ats Me+4 172,449 ——— same ee Ses a aa a 
spring wheat provinces indicate uniform- Nov. 1 . : 9.00 8.85 9.10 4.100,088 746,083 a ee 41 37 50 58 
ly healthy growth. } sen “% ane Le} os ALBERTA Flour output for week ending June 11 at 
Kansas Crry.—Inactive demand and Aug.1......... 11.80 10.85 8.80 Wheat ....-......005 omiee see 8S ee Se See & ¢ ow 
small sales continue features of the flour July 1......... 11.26 10.85 UBB as 3,089,700 = 3,686,416 *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
; ; : June 19* ...... 11.55 11.15 10.80 Barley .........+.... 480,700 471,086 . , 
market in the Southwest. Expectations June1..°: 11°05 10.96 ME iiessavhadxeiaess 160,960 ‘197,497 a ha a one —— 7. Lew 
; i . de A Mog - ; ’ ES REE ee 7 x our made by mills outside o . Louis, 
of an a demand with the — *Record high point. anyone 190,180 62,220 but controlled in that city. 
ng ali = Pc peak J ae life ra a The following table shows the percent- AGGREGATE lush. oe 
unrealized. Some evidence age of output to full capacity reported Wheat .............. 16,841,174 18,130,311 de b ral 8 1 - 
] f b {Flour made by central states mills, in 
ery trade, which is doing bulk of buy- (SER RRS re are 10,070,476 9,349,571 
: ; by three important groups of mills: the )°)5 yg theg 1349, cluding those of Toledo. 
ing. Several local mills are back to full.) in. wheat mills of the Northwest, the MEIOY cre seseseesens 1,838,792 1,839,247 **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
time run. Instructions good. Export }P™'8 ? Ry@ 00. cess eee eeeeee 482,011 552,023 cluding Nashville 
listless. Millfeed weak an dull Pp hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- Flaxseed ............ 1,391,076 903,903 z 


Boston.—Unsettled flour market now 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


WHEAT SITUATION JUNE 7 


CONFERENCE ON FARM CREDITS 


prevailing has put a quietus on local de- Hara Soft Wiens retested ta Gis one on Wasurinorton, D. C., June 14.—(Special 
mand for flour. Millers’ agents report Spring winter winter jy transit, not inspected ........ 1.000000 Lelegram)—At a conference held here 
almost no business for mill shipment. June f-11 ....... $7 56 31 In store at country points ...... 4,250,000 today, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
: May 29-June 4... 365 54 RR Bs ie gg ee 
Some selling at second hands in small May 22-28 ....... 44 53 32 mill a country paperyom and Secretary of Commerce Hoover sub- 
lots at considerable under mill quota- May 16-21 ......- 43 83 19 In farmers’ hands to market.:.; 6,000,009 +‘™itted tentative plans for the expansion 
j ; j ay average .... ’ - H HY H 
—_ Prices on spring ss 50@75c hi... a 51 33 ace of farm credits through making grain 
higher than last week. Hard winters 50c March average... 45 52 37 i aih iliialitiis, tiiin: itteath tein, warehouse receipts collateral for bank 
higher, with soft winters about 25c over February average 46 52 39 = loans. By pooling receipts, it was point- 
Pies aws hess Chars Fi sdeastenys 1,500,000 I 
last week. Millfeed dull and generally fynuary avernge. 43 = = ———__ ed out, grain growers could make larger 
lower November av'ge.. Fotal wheat crop.........+..+. 218,024,000 loans and secure money at more reason~ 
7 ge.. 60 55 38 Oats inspected to date 59,150,0 y 
peehew eae 150,000 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market unsettled pene Seta ° = = 4 In transit, and in store, country able rates. The conference was attend- 
and dull. No business of any conse- year 'y wemde,.. a3 $3 a? EE CaN G54 fa ehbe eh es sc 6,656,000 ed by secretaries Wallace and Hoover, 
quence reported to domestic markets, July average .... 44 49 30 Cit ana 6 Kenyon, of Iowa, Congressman 
but several sales made to the United June average .... 47 61 40 ag decal lire lipripenaged 1,047,500 Anderson, of Minnesota, Frederick D. 
Kingdom and the Continent. Interior An approximate average quotation for ave puapectes to date ......ce.e. 2,697,700 Wells, of Minneapolis, and a number of 
mills doing fair business, but buyers are bran of all types in both eastern and [,\*fsced Inspected to date --.;.. 4,648,000 representatives of the grain trade. 
limiting purchases to actual require- western markets as reported on June 11 MEE hans iecy resets uavabxes 641,000 JoHN MarRiInan. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, June 14, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 












jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks, 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbu tNashville 
Spring first patent ...---+.eeeeeereeeeeeees “+ $9.75@10.30 $9.75@10.00 $.....@..... $8.50@ 9.00 $.....@..... $9.50@ 9.75 $10.00@11.00 $10.75@11.26 $9.25@ 9.75 $9.00@ 9.75 
Spring standard patent ......-eeeeeeseeeeee 8.90@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.85 S3s SENS sees 8.20@ 8.40 A rr 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.50@11.00 8.75@ 9.25 rrr) Perens 
Spring first clear ....--.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ° 6.45@ 6.95 6.50@ 6.80 ere, ere 6.25@ 6.70 06 @ o00 ccoes EP tepece 7.25@ 17.75 ey? Perry 0 cece Beocsce . 
Hard winter short patent .......... eecceccs 8.45@ 9.00 ee ses 8.75@ 8.90 7.50@ 7.80 a ee 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 8.75 @10.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.15@ 9.00 
Hard winter straight ........eeeeeeeeeseecs 7.90@ 8.50 oe Deve 8.10@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.25 oo @.0 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 ocor o@ecsce 8.25@ 8.50 9000s OP eeces 
Hard winter first clear .....cecseeesevececce 6.20@ 6.80 A Pee 6.75@ 7.50 6.00@ 6.70 os Qs we os ccc ere, reer 0.0 @iccoee occce Do cece cece e @ocove 
Soft winter short patent......e-.seeeeeenees 8.65@ 9.15 oco@. --@.. 7.75@ 8.50 --@.. 8.75@ 9.00 00s cE veeve 8.50@ 9.25 0006 «Ges én00 9.25@ 9.50 
Soft winter straight ..... ec cccccccccceve eee 7.75@ 8.25 seo oo @.- 7.00@ 7.25 --@... *7.00@ 7.25 *7.25@ 7.90 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 8.15@ 8.40 
Soft winter first clear. ....-..eeeeeeeeeeeees 5.55@ 6.25 ---@. oo @ sx 5.25@ 6.00 06 @ «00 oo @ wcvee rT, Pere 6.25@ 7.25 cco oe @ocece 6.50@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white .........sseseeeseees eevsve 8.00@ 8.25 7.80@ 7.90 eoltwscds’ * sxane Bic cces a er 8.50@ 9.00 00006 ccove 8.50@ 9.25 eer, ree --@. 
Rye flour, standard .......eseeeceseeseeeces 7.50@ 7.80 5.90@ 6.00 — sDvccee oo @ sc 7.75@ 8.25 eevee @ ccses one e@cvcee 0 ccc 0 Doce --@. 

FEED— 

Spring bran ....... +» 18.00@19.00 15.00 @17.00 occee De vsee 200 ois cece --@... 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 oes @24,75 «- -@23.50 eres Ferre 
Hard winter bran . +» 18.00@19.00 000s MP ccces 13.00@14.00 ...... @16.50 0 0M 's <6 2 sce oO e cave 00s, oO esvee 0 o@aecece oe @ o cess Te See 
Soft winter bran 18,.50@19.00 une SaeeeEC cae. \beeks @17.00 ee 27.00@28.00  26.00@ 27.00 oo Bece oo Bevcce 20.00 @ 22.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 18.00 @18.50 15.00 @16.00 16.00 @17.00 © bee bases — Pen 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 24.50 @ 25.00 @ 23.00 26.00 @ 28.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).... 24.00 @24.50 21.00 @ 23.00 19.00@20.00  ..... @ 23.00 occ e Deccee 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 27.50 @ 28.35 «+ +» @27.50 occce Dsccce 
Red GOS .ccccccvccccccccccce eecccces eovcce 27.50 @28.00 25.00 @28.00 2 c6dw GP ovese ovals 66a reer, serra 35.00 @ 35.50 34.00 @ 35.00 Tr) Seer - @33.50 odes @osece 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ...ccccccccccese $....@8.35 $6.50@7.00 $6.00 @6.50 cose Doses $10.10 @10.35 $8.55@ 9.40 
San Francisco «+++ @9.30 a te ++» @7.50 e+ + @9.40 eee @10,70 vee @ 9,80 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0,b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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DEATH OF F. S. LARABEE 


Commanding Figure in Milling Industry for 
More Than Twenty Years—Funeral 
Held Saturday 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 11.—In the 
death of Frank S. Larabee, president of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
which occurred Wednesday of this week, 
the milling industry of the Southwest 
has lost another of its captains. For 
more than 20 years Mr, Larabee was a 
commanding figure in the industry, and 
few men have had a more important 
part in the upbuilding of milling in this 
section. 

Mr. Larabee was born at Little Valley, 
N. Y., 57 years ago. In 1886, he came 
west with his father and younger broth- 
er, and the family settled at Stafford, 
Kansas, then 20 miles from the main 
line of the Santa Fe Railway. The elder 
Larabee engaged in farming, and later, 
when the railway reached Stafford, in 
banking. In both enterprises he was suc- 
cessful. 

In 1898, the Stafford bank, controlled 
by the elder Larabee, was compelled to 
take over the local mill, and Frank S. 
and his brother, Frederick D. Larabee, 
undertook to operate it. The mill had a 
capacity of 150 bbls per day, and the 
company was known as the Stafford 
Milling & Elevator Co. 

Almost immediately, under the active 
direction of F. D. Larabee, but always in 
close conference with his brother, the 
mill, a failure under the former manage- 
ment, became successful. Gradually the 
capacity was increased until, shortly aft- 
er the plant had been brought up to 1,000 
bbls per day, it burned, and the Lara- 
bees decided to re-establish the business 
at Hutchinson. A smaller mill was built 
at Stafford, and a modern 1,500-bbl 
plant at Hutchinson, which also became 
the company’s main office. 

The company had, meanwhile, been re- 
organized as the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., later changed, when consolidated 
with the Holdridge milling interests, to 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 
Following its expansion by taking in the 
Holdridge mill at Wellington, and other 
plants at Clinton, Mo., and Marysville, 
Kansas, the company’s headquarters were 
moved to Kansas City, and concurrently 
the 6,000-bbl mill at St. Joseph, Mo., was 
built. At the present time the company 
owns and operates mills with a capacity 
of about 11,000 bbls, rating second in size 
and importance among milling concerns 
of the Southwest. 

The relations between Frank S. Lara- 
bee and his brother, Frederick D. Lara- 
bee, were particularly close and_inti- 
mate. Practically everything they had 
was owned jointly, share and share alike; 
and when the younger brother died, 15 
months ago, it was said that his estate 
showed only one share of stock in some 
enterprise in which the elder brother had 
no equivalent holding. F. D. Larabee 
was more immediately in charge of the 
milling interests. The elder brother was 
more the country banker type, and 
usually spoke the last word in financial 
matters. He was reserved in manner 
and speech, slow of decision, strong in 
likes and dislikes, a square man in busi- 
ness and a firm friend, once his friend- 
ship was given. 

In poor health at the time of the death 
of his brother, which left him solely 
responsible for the management of their 
joint affairs, he shouldered the load and, 
although badly broken, stuck to his job 
until compelled to go to the hospital 10 
days ago. He felt keenly his responsi- 
bility to his business associates. With 
the milling company on sound ground 
and capably. managed, he had recently 
paid little attention to it, devoting his 
own energies to other Larabee enter- 
ee more directly affected by current 

usiness conditions. 

While Frank S. Larabee had not the 
sactey of making many friends pos- 
sesssed by his younger brother, and was 
by no means so well known in and out 
of the milling industry, those who were 
so fortunate as to possess his confidence 
and ——. valued it highly. With 
these he would on occasion wholly de- 
part from his natural reserve and ex- 
hibit a frankness of manner and speech 
quite unsuspected by those who knew 
him less intimately. Although a banker, 
a financier and what is usually known as 
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a “trader,” he was in no sense a hard 
man, but,-on the contrary, very human 
in his friendships and sympathies. 
While his loss to the milling enterprise 
which he and his brother created will be 
very great, the business itself will be 
in no way disturbed by his death. For 
many years, and particularly since the 
death of Frederick D. Larabee, the ac- 
tive management of the company has 
been in charge of August J. Bulte, its 
vice president and general manager, and, 
while no formal action has yet been tak- 
en, it is regarded as certain that he will 
now exercise full control of its affairs. 
It is impossible, in this connection, to 


yesterday. The committee probably will 
not report the measure to the Senate for 
at least a week or 10 days. Chairman 
Norris has ordered the hearings printed 
in full and placed at the disposal of the 
members of the committee for study be- 
fore any executive action on the measure 
is commenced. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





DEATH OF ARTHUR D. POTTER 


Boston, Mass., June 11.—Arthur D. 
Potter, of Greenfield, Mass., reputed to 
be the largest independent grain operator 
in Massachusetts, died June 10 from 





The Late Frank S. Larabee 


forbear again commenting on the toll of 
death of the past two or three years 
from among the leaders of the trade in 
the Southwest, the men who have been 
its commanding figures in the period of 
its greatest development,—Andrew J. 
Hunt, J. B. Hupp, F. D. Larabee, Henry 
Lassen, Christian Hoffman, Thomas 
Page, James McSwigan, W. E. Carr, 
John Kelley and very many others less 
widely known. Among those not millers, 
but long important figures in the trade, 
were David B. Kirk and Douglas M. 
Cain. 

Mr. Larabee’s death was the result of 
an operation for: appendicitis, following 
an illness of several months. Funeral 
services were held today at his former 
home, Stafford, Kansas. . 

Surviving Mr. Larabee are his widow 
and three daughters. . R. E. Srerurne. 





TINCHER BILL HEARINGS CLOSED 

Wasurneoton, D. C. June. 11.—The Sen- 
ate agricultural committee closed hear- 
ings on the Tincher future trading bill 


acute appendicitis. He was_ stricken 
shortly after noon, and rushed to the 
hospital by auto, but died before an op- 
eration could be performed. 

Mr. Potter was 60 years old. He be- 
gan the grain business with his father 
under the firm name of W. N. Potter & 
Son, and since the retirement of his 
brother, in 1917, had conducted the busi- 
ness, which comprises 26 grain stores and 
elevators in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. He was a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. Surviv- 
ing him are his widow, one son, Arthur 
D. Potter, Jr., a daughter, Mrs. A. J. 
Smart, and one sister, Mrs. Annie E. 
King. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Proposed sailings of the Manchester 
Liners, Ltd., between Philadelphia and 
Manchester: from Manchester, the Man- 
chester Merchant July 2; from Philadel- 
phia, the Manchester Mariner June 18, 
the Manchester Shipper July 2. 
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830,000,000 BUS FORECAST 


June Report of Department of Agriculture 
Estimates Winter Wheat at 578,000,000, 
Spring 251,000,000 


The June crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, giving production 
forecasts based on the state of the crops 
on June 1, the condition on that date and 
acreages planted, follows: 

Winter Wheat—Production forecast, 
578,000,000 bus; condition, 77.9; acreage, 
38,721,000. 

Spring Wheat—Production, 251,000,- 
000; condition, 93.4; acreage, 18,023,000. 

All Wheat—Production, 830,000,000; 
condition, 82; acreage, 56,744,000. 

Oats—Production, 1,465,000,000; condi- 
tion, 85.7; acreage, 44,829,000. 

Barley—Production, 191,000,000; condi- 
tion, 87.1; acreage, 7,713,000. 

Rye—Production, 71,000,000; 
tion, 90.3; acreage, 4,544,000. 

Hay—Production, 101,000,000 tons; 
condition, 85; acreage, 73,892,000. 

The following comparative data was 
given: 

Winter Wheat—A crop of 620,287,000 
bus was forecast, from May 1 condition, 
which was 88.8 per cent of a normal. 
Last year’s crop was 578,000,000 bus, and 
the condition on June 1 was 78.2 per 
cent. The average production of the 
previous five years was 572,000,000 bus, 
and the 10-year June 1 average condition 
is 81.8. This year’s acreage is 2.5 per 
cent more than last year. 

Spring Wheat—A crop of 209,000,000 
bus was harvested last year, and the con- 
dition on June 1 was 89.1. The average 
production of the previous five years was 
258,000,000 bus and the 10-year June 1 
average condition is 93.9. Last year’s 
acreage was 19,487,000. 

All Wheat—The total crop of winter 
and spring wheat last year was 787,000,- 
000 bus, and the average condition on 
June 1 was 81.7. The average produc- 
tion of the previous five years was 831,- 
000,000 bus, and the 10-year average con- 
dition on June 1 is 85.7. Last year's 
combined acreage was 53,652,000. 

Oats—Last year’s crop was 1,526,000,- 
000 bus, and the June 1 condition was 
87.8. The average production of the 
previous five years was 1,433,000,000 bus, 
and the 10-year average June 1 condi- 
tion is 89.5. Last year’s acreage was 
41,032,000. 

Barley—Last year’s crop was 202,000,- 
000 bus, and the June 1 condition was 
87.6. The average production for the 
previous year was 208,000,000 bus, and 
the 10-year June 1 average condition is 
90.4. Last year’s acreage was 7,437,000. 

Rye—A crop of 72,007,000 bus this 
year was forecast from May 1 condition, 
which was 92.5. Last year’s crop was 
69,300,000 bus, and the June 1 condition 
84.4. The average crop of the previous 
five years was 69,200,000 and the 10-year 
average condition on June | is 88.6. This 
year’s acreage is 9.9 per cent less than 
last year. 

Hay—A crop of 107,784,000 tons was 
forecast from May 1 condition, which 
was 91.5. Last year’s crop was 108,000,- 
000 tons, and the June 1 condition was 
88.9. The average crop of the previous 
five years was 103,000,000 tons, and the 
10-year June 1 average condition is 88.3. 
The acreage this year is .9 per cent more 
than last year. 





condi- 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 

in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
- Acres \ -—Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921*.. 38,721 18,023 66,744 6578 251 829 
1920... 37,9938 19,419 657,412 681 209 790 
1919... 49,105 23,203 72,308 729 205 934 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 “45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 736 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,0381 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 

*June 1 estimate. 








Work has been begun on the Shipping 
Board’s new bunker oil station at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES H. CHALLEN 


Manager of Chicago Branch Office of The Northwestern Miller Dies After 
Brief Illness—Connected With This Publication for More Than a 
Third of a Century— Loved and Respected by His As- 
sociates and a Large Circle of Friends 


On Friday, June 3, Charles H. Challen, 
the well-known manager of the Chicago 
branch office of The Northwestern Miller, 
was taken ill with what appeared to be 
influenza. Although he was confined to 
his home, it was not at first thought that 
his case was serious, and it was hoped 
that within a few weeks he would be able 
to resume his business duties. Tempo- 
rary arrangements were accordingly 
made for the care of his office during his 
absence, but within a short time it be- 
came apparent that his illness was of a 
very grave nature. He grew rapidly 
worse, and on Thursday afternoon, June 
9, but six days after he was taken sick, 
he expired. The news of his death, com- 
ing almost simultaneously with the first 
announcement of his illness, was a very 
great shock to his business associates and 
his many friends. 

The funeral services were held at his 
home on Saturday, June 11, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and were con- 
ducted by the Reverend Preston Brad- 
ley, of the People’s Church, Chicago. 
They were attended by many friends, in- 
cluding representatives from the Chicago 
milling and flour trades and from The 
Northwestern Miller. Interment was in 
Rose Hill Cemetery, Chicago, the follow- 
ing being the pallbearers: Messrs. Frank 
B. Rice, John I. Logan, A. P. Husband, 
F. D. P. Snelling, Frank A. Borchers 
and A. S. Purves. 

Charles H. Challen, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph H. Challen, now resid- 
ing in Minneapolis, was born in Waverly, 
Illinois, on February 2, 1869. Owing to 
delicate health, he was unable to con- 
tinue his studies longer than the time 
required to attend the grammar school at 
Waverly, where he received all the edu- 
cation from books and teachers that he 
ever acquired. henceforth he learned 
in the school of daily experience. 

At the age of seventeen he accompa- 
nied his parents, who removed to Minne- 
apolis in 1886. A few months later he 
secured a minor position in the office of 
The Northwestern Miller, and by his 
willingness, good nature and quick adap- 
tability made himself a favorite, and 
was soon advanced to a more responsible 
place. He developed ability to obtain 
advertising, and for eight years was busy 
in this department. During this time he 
became acquainted with a great many 
millers in the Northwest. 

On December 20, 1893, he married Miss 
Eva Frances Parke, of Minneapolis, who 
survives him. In April, 1894, it was de- 
cided to open a branch office of The 
Northwestern Miller in Milwaukee, then 
a developing milling center, and Mr. 
Challen was made its manager. This was 
one of the first branch offices established 
by this publication, and was in the nature 
of an experiment, which, owing to his 
energy and intelligence, became a suc- 
cess. 

Three years later, in 1897, on his ad- 
vice, the branch office was removed to 
Chicago, with himself as manager. Here 
he has since continued, developing and 
extending his service year by year, until 
his standing and influence in the trade 
circles reached by this journal have be- 
come highly important, both to the in- 
dustry and The Northwestern Miller. 

Among the many activities for which 
Mr. Challen will be gratefully remem- 
bered are his services in forming the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, of 
which he was the secretary for several 
years, and in the organization of the 
Flour Men’s Club of Chicago, which he 
served as secretary and treasurer for 
some time. His most conspicuous value 
to the trade was in acting as an expert 
witness in flour cases and in handling 
arbitrations submitted for his decision. 
His judgment in such matters was very 
highly esteemed, and his" fairness and 
honesty unquestioned. 

In all respects, up to the full measure 
of his ability, Mr. Challen was most con- 
scientious in the discharge of his duty 
to the publication in the service of which 
he had passed all of his business life, and 


to those interests which it represents. 
His attention to detail was remarkable, 
and his friendly, sympathetic and helpful 
nature endeared him to a very large 
number of people who came to him for 
assistance or advice, and freely received 
his intelligent response. 

While his sudden death will be de- 
plored by all those who came in business 
contact with him, his associates on the 
staff of The Northwestern Miller, by 
whom he was greatly beloved, will feel 
most keenly and lastingly his departure 
from among them. 


Tribute to Mr. Challen 
Mitwavkeg, Wis., June 11.—The Mil- 
waukee milling and grain trade was in- 
expressibly shocked to learn of the sud- 
den death of Charles H. Challen, man- 
ager of the Chicago office of The North- 


western Miller. No intimation of the 
seriousness of his illness had been given, 
and for the most part members of the 
trade here did not even know that Mr. 
Challen was indisposed. 

Harry A. Plumb, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, paid the 
following tribute: 

“We feel a deep sense of loss in the 
passing of Charles Challen, who through 
his frequent visits to the local trade be- 
came widely known and highly respect- 
ed. He endeared himself to all who 
were privileged to know him, and this 
acquaintanceship embraced virtually all 
elements of the Milwaukee milling and 
grain trade. Members of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce have lost a 
staunch and true friend in the passing 
of Charlie Challen, as we were wont to 
call him. Years ago he functioned in 
this market for a time, and the friends 
he made then lasted through all the 
years, gaining new friendships with every 
visit he made to us after he made Chica- 
go his headquarters. It seems a pity 
that death should remove him at such 
an early age, but we are forced to bow 
to the Supreme Will, which passeth all 
understanding.” 

President Harry H. Peterson and other 
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officers and members of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce expressed sincere 
regret at Mr. Challen’s death. 

L. E. Meyer. 


TREND OF FARM PRICES 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates, De- 
partment of Agriculture, states that the 
level of prices paid producers of the 
United States for the principal crops in- 
creased about 4.6 per cent during May. 
In the past 10 years the price level in- 
creased about 2.3 per cent during May. 
On June 1 the index figure of prices 
was about 64.6 per cent lower than a 
year ago, 56.2 per cent lower than two 
years ago, and 35.9 per cent lower than 
the average of the past 10 years on June 
1. The prices of meat animals—hogs, 
cattle, sheep and chickens—to producers 
of the United States increased 2.9 per 
cent from April 15 to May 15; in the 
past 10 years prices increased in like 
period .2 per cent. On May 15 the index 
figure of prices for these meat animals 
was about 38.3 per cent lower than a 
year ago, 50 per cent lower than two 
years ago, and 18.9 per cent lower .than 
the average of the past 10 years on 
May 15. 
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GRAIN GROWERS’ HEAD AT MEETING 





C. H. Gustafson, President of United States Grain Growers, Inc., Will Be 
One of Speakers at Federation Mass Convention 


One of the most interesting features 
of the forthcoming mass convention of 
the Millers’ National Federation, to be 
held in Chicago at the Drake Hotel, 
on June 29 and 30 and July 1, will be the 
appearance as one of the principal 
speakers of C. H. Gustafson, president 
of the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 
The addition of Mr. Gustafson to the list 
of speakers completes the cycle which, 
including as it does Mr. Gustafson to 
represent the farmers, Secretary Wallace 
to represent the government, Mr. Hargis 
representing the grain exchanges, and of 
course many representatives of the mill- 
ers themselves, carries the industry from 
the initial raising of the wheat to the 
final disposition of the manufactured 
product. 

If the plans of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., materialize, the relations 
between that organization and the mill- 
ing industry will necessarily be very 
close, as the millers will inevitably be the 
largest customers of the farmers’ selling 
agency. Whatever may result from the 
creation of such an agency, the appear- 
ance of Mr: Gustafson at the millers’ 
mass meeting is a most important step 
forward ‘in the direction of closer co- 
operation and better understanding be- 
tween the farmers who raise the wheat 
and the millers who render it available 
for consumption. 

Phere is every reason to believe that 
Mr. ‘Gustafson will be able to make the 
millers who attend the convention under- 
stand more clearly the aims and pur- 
poses of the organizataion of which he is 
the head, and those in charge of the 
meeting are much to be congratulated on 
their good judgment in having arranged 
for the appearance of a speaker in whom 
the millers have such deep reason for 
being interested. 

The programme for export day has 
been prépared with a view to bringing 
out every point of present vital interest. 
Admiral Benson, of the United States 
Shipping Board, will represent the 
American merchant marine; an attaché 
of the Department of Commerce will set 
forth the plans of the reorganized de- 
partment to assist in the rebuilding of 
the American export trade; Mr. Price 
and other trade authorities will discuss 
export problems from transportation and 
the miller’s own point of view, 

These are only the high points of the 
convention programme. This is not to be 
a convention ot wee, but of confer- 
ence and discussion by millers them- 
selves, and the programme arrangement 
provides for several sessions of “free 
time,” hours to be devoted to intimate, 
frank, heart-to-heart talks about trade 
difficulties and what to do about them. 

Every miller attending the meeting is 
invited to bring, with him his pet cause 
or his most p Perel grievance. The 
floor of the convention is to be an open 
forum for the discussion of the 
and bad in the trade,—for cheer over 
the good and for correction, if possible, 
of those ills which are curable. 

The annual convention of the Federat- 
ed Flour Clubs is to be held in Chicago 
the day previous to the mass meeting. 
Nearly all of the flour men will stay over 
for the millers’ meeting, giving millers 
an opportunity to meet and visit with 
their selling connections and customers 
in many large markets: 





MASTER BAKERS AT ST. LOUIS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America is in session in St. 
Louis under adverse atmospherical con- 
ditions. The heat is oppressive, and in- 
terest at the opening session lagged. 
President J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, 
in his annual address, advocated the 
adoption of a symbol for the associa- 
tion, and an increase in dues properly to 
meet the expense. He also suggested 
the employment of a field man to in- 
crease membership. Eugene Lipp, of 
Chieago, indorsed Mr. wis’ recom- 
mendation. x 
Ernest Hohengarten, St. Louis, told 
of the experiences of local bakers in co- 





owe buying. He said it was not 
all pleasure and profit, but at times un- 
satisfactory and unprofitable. 

About 150 bakers have registered, but 
more are coming. The entire party was 
entertained at a buffet luncheon this 
afternoon at the Bevo plant, and this 
evening at a municipal open air opera at 
Forest Park. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ MEETING 

Scranton, Pa., June 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Refusal of the delegates at 
the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, in assembly here, to comply with 
requests that the sanitary wrapping of 
bread be made mandatory, was the most 
important action taken at the opening 
session today. Considerable discussion 
followed, and a special committee draft- 
ed a resolution in answer to a telegram 
from Fred J. Hartman, secretary of the 
industrial board department, asking for 
expressions of opinion on a petition to 


souri rate points to the Atlantic sea- 
board. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





LANTZ BILL LOSES STRENGTH 
Losing strength on every vote, the 
Lantz grain exchange bill went to third 
reading in the Illinois house of repre- 
sentatives yesterday, carrying 26 amend- 
ments. 

Supporters of the bill lost on all of 
the 26 roll calls. The greatest strength 
they showed was 71 votes. This dwin- 
dled to 53. Seventy-seven votes are re- 
quired for passage of the bill. Defeat 
of the bill by the house when it comes up 
for final passage is predicted even by 
some supporters of the measure. 


SPRING WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Favorable Weather Continues—Reports of 
Cutworms and Grasshoppers, but 
Damage Is Slight 

The outlook for the spring wheat crop 
in the Northwest continues very favor- 
able. The weather the past week has 
been good for most all grains and there 
is sufficient moisture in most places to 
carry the crop for some time. The con- 
dition of the crop in Montana and North 
Dakota is good. In a few places reports 
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funds to be contributed to an 


into many hundreds. 





PRESIDENT OF BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION ASKS 
AID FOR SUFFERERS IN PUEBLO DISASTER 


» At a conference today of all military, Red Cross and local committees 
working fer the relief of flood sufferers and for the rehabilitation of the 
city, it was decided to issue a | ety appeal for financial assistance, all 

used by the Red Cross. 

The necessity cannot be overestimated. Property damage amounts to 
untold millions, and, while the death loss will never be known, it will run 


Several bakeries are wiped out entirely, and others are badly dam- 
aged, but none of them want special assistance. All bakers who wish to 
help should make their contributions to their local Red Cross, specifying 
it is for Pueblo relief, or send direct to Red Cross headquarters, Pueblo. 
You may use this message any way you think best. 


President American Association of the Baking Industry. 


Pvues1o, Coro., June 9, 1921. 
Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn: 


C. N. Power, 








make mandatory the wrapping of all 
bread. 

The Near East relief “say it with flour” 
campaign has been indorsed by the con- 
vention. 

Leading brands of flour are on dis- 
play in hotel lobbies and other promi- 
nent places. 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, has 
been elected president for next year. 
The convention will close June. 15. 

J. Harry Woorrice, 


BRITISH MARKET ACTIVE 


Buyers Want Future Trade, but Prices Pro- 
hibit—-Spot Situation Firm—Demand 
on Continent Very Active 

Lonvon, Ena., June 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Buyers anxious to buy forward, 
but mills’ prices are prohibitive. Spot 
situation is firm, with fair demand. 
Home milled flour advanced 2s to 71s 
(equivalent quotation, per bbl of 196 
Ibs, at current exchange rate, $9.34). 
Demand on Continent very active. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 











INCREASED ELEVATOR CAPACITY 

Battimore, Mp., June 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—President Byers, of the 
Western Maryland Railway Co., was on 
*change here P espargcis | conferring with 
the grain trade regarding the advisabil- 
ity of increasing the capacity of the 
company’s Port Covington elevator from 
a 2,000,000- to 4,000,000-bu house, stat- 
ing that plans for improvement were al- 
ready made and that work would be done 
as soon as it could be financed. Local 
grain men are jubilant over prospects 
of increased facilities, and agreed with 
President Byers that the thing to make 
the outlook complete would be a further 
reduction of 2c per 100 Ibs from Mis- 





of cutworms and grasshoppers are. re- 
ceived, but the damage has been slight. 
Conditions this year are the best at this 
time for several years, and farmers feel 
very optimistic over the outlook. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneap- 
olis: Our reports on the crops this 
week from practically every section of 
the Northwest are very favorable. Con- 
ditions measure well up with those of 
the big crop of 1915. Since our last re- 
port the weather has been cool and very 
favorable for the growth of all grains 
but corn.» Except in a few small dis- 
tricts, there is sufficient moisture through- 
out the territory. 

Montana has the best. prospects in a 
number of years for a big crop. The 
northern part of the state, which has 
been so dry for the past five or six years, 
is in fine condition. In the central part, 
during May, the precipitation was the 
heaviest in several years. The southeast- 
ern part is a little dry. In some places 
in Montana cutworms have appeared, 
and some districts in North Dakota re- 
port grasshoppers. So far, we believe, 
the damage has been slight. 

The color and stand of wheat through- 
out the Northwest are excellent, and 
frost apparently did little damage. We 
have received reports of oats having a 
slightly yellow tinge as a result of frost. 
The cool weather has been favorable for 
rye, and it is showing a very good condi- 
tion. 

The corn crop is quite spotted. In 
the southern territory the fields are 
weedy, as the wet soil has prevented 
proper cultivation. In the northern dis- 
tricts the weather has been too cool for 
the best development of corn, but the 
fields have been cultivated and are very 
clean. 

During the past week we have made 
careful inquiries regarding the flax situ- 
ation. From our last reports we believe 
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our estimate of 40 per cent of last year’s 
acreage is conservative. 
There is a very good movement of 
wheat at present. With prospects of 
crops in the Northwest, farmers 
are now selling some of their grain 
which has been held in storage. For the 
first time in months we have received 
complaints of a shortage of cars in the 
country, suitable for grain loading. 





Minnesota Crop Report 

Paul H. Kirk, Minnesota agricultural 
statistician, says: “Had there not been a 
large amount of plowing completed last 
fall, and a favorable season this spring 
for seeding, the acreage of spring wheat 
in Minnesota would the shown a de- 
crease of more than estimated, which was 
12 per cent, as the farmers were some- 
what discouraged by low prices and poor 
yields last year. A determination not to 
hire too much extra help was also a fac- 
tor in reducing the acreage this year. 
The heaviest decrease is in the south- 
western part of the state. In the 
northwestern part it is estimated 
that the decrease is about 16 per cent. 
There is considerable idle land in this 
section. The preliminary estimate of the 
spring wheat acreage in Minnesota is 
2,589,000 acres, compared with 2,941,000 
in 1921. 

“The condition of the wheat is excel- 
lent. Soil and weather conditions since 
seeding have been very fine for the de- 
velopment of a strong, vigorous root 
growth. Plants are well started, stand 
very good and color indicates a healthy 
condition throughout every portion of 
the state. Condition June 1 is placed at 
95 per cent of normal, which forecasts a 
possible crop of 38,058,000 bus. The 1920 
final estimate was 27,940,000 bus.” 





North Dakota Crops 

A. J. Surratt, North Dakota agricul- 
tural statistician, says: “Spring wheat 
acreage of North Dakota is estimated at 
7,484,000 acres, a decrease of 2 per cent 
from last year, and slightly less than 
the five-year average (1915-19), 7,654,000 
acres. The large fall plowed acreage, 
followed by early spring conditions ideal 
for wheat, the heavy reduction in rye 
acreage, the extremely unattractive mar- 
ket price for other grains and flaxseed, 
were the more important influences ac- 
counting for a much more moderate re- 
duction ‘in wheat acreage than earlier 
plans indicated. 

“Condition of wheat is estimated at 94 
per cent, compared with 85 last year, and 
the 10-year average of 91 per cent. The 
condition of the crop on June 1 is well 
above the average. A few complaints 
have been received indicating slight dam- 
age from the May winds in scattered 
northern counties and spotted cutworm 
damage in a few western counties, but 
damage is not reported as extensive. 
With very few exceptions, wheat was 
sown in good season and under favorable 
conditions. Both root and top growth 
are vigorous, and moisture further ad- 
vanced than usual.” 





South Dakota Crop 

According to the report of the agricul- 
tural statistician for South Dakota, the 
spring wheat production of that state is 
estimated on a basis of a yield of 11.75 
bus per acre, and a total production of 
30,597,000 bus. This is about 5,000,000 
bus more than the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mate’s figures for 1920. It is, however, 
considerably below what is usually pro- 
duced in this state. 





Montana’s Wheat Crop 


Great Fatts, Mont., June 11.—Mon- . 


tana’s wheat crop this year will exceed 
25,000,000 bus, in the opinion of F. W. 
Beier, state representative of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Beier 
has announced his estimates for the com- 
ing harvest, and shows his wheat figures 
to be 25,882,000 bus. He says that the 
winter wheat acreage is slightly larger 
than that of 1920, but that the spring 
wheat crop is but 92 per cent, in acres, 
of that of last year. Mr. Beier fore- 
casts an oat yield of 19,592 bus; barley, 


2,076,000; rye, 1,101,000; hay, 1,941,000 , 


tons. His forecast is regarded as rea- 
sonably conservative by local grain men 
who have expressed an opinion on the 
subject. 
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Flour trade with Minneapolis and 
northwestern mills was of the same char- 
acter the past week as for some time. 
Business with mills was as light as dur- 
ing any week on this crop. Millers say 
they have never seen business so dull. 
The erratic wheat market with its wide 
fluctuations has checked sales. Buyers 
have no confidence in prices, and are 
unwilling to make purchases of any size 
for fear of the market going against 
them. There was one exception to the 
above. A Minneapolis mill reports that 
its sales during the last four days of 
last week were much better. Business 
done was with established trade, mainly 
jobbers. 

Clears are strong, with a good do- 
mestic demand. One northwestern mill 
sold a few lots of fancy to New York 
bakers last week. Both first and second 
are in good demand. Mills generally are 
sold ahead, and offerings are limited. 

Export demand is quiet. Inquiries are 
few, and sales negligible. The weak for- 
eign exchange situation has practically 
stopped all export business. One miller 
has figured that the drop in foreign ex- 
change during the past four or five days 
has added 50c bbl to the price of flour 
for export. 

Mills quote top family patents at $9.75 
@10 bbl, standard patent $9.25@9.85, 
second patent $8.80@9.65, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; fancy clear $7.10, first clear $6.50 
@6.80, second clear $4.40@4.50, in 140- 
Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is quiet and a little easier. 
Most mills have reduced bran $1 and 
are asking $15 ton, although one mill 
still nominally quotes it at $17. What 
little demand there is, is mainly for bran, 
coming from eastern jobbers. Buying 
is, however, far from being brisk. 
Standard middlings are quiet and easy. 
Usually, in the spring, standard mid- 
dlings are strong and active, but so far 
they have been lagging behind bran. 

Mill production is still light, and a 
good portion of it is being Teapeoel of 
in mixed cars with flour. A few mills 
report that they are sold ahead for about 
30 days, based on present operation, and 
are quoting bran and standard middlings 
for August delivery at $1 premium over 
prompt, at $16 ton. 

Mills quote bran at $15@17 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $15@16, flour middlings 
$21@23, red dog $25@28, rye middlings 
$12, in 100-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

' MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with. comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
yy | eee er 189,230 33 
Last week. .....0.» -. 176,685 32 
ZORP GMD .cccccgvees .. 315,485 57 
Two years ago ..... . 260,440 48 
Three years ago 257,860 50 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation June 14: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., E 
and F mills. ¥ 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A mill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: ‘ 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

271,500 114,605 42 

271,500 83,125 31 

410,490 131,695 32 

410,490 137,855 33 

*Week ending June 11. tWeek ending 


June 4. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 
11, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 2,203 1,290 1,060 1,434 
DulatR .cscecs 579 668 565 20 
Totes wsvecces 2,782 1,958 1,625 1,454 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to June 11, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
95,606 96,834 97,805 68,190 


Minneapolis .. 
38,630 16,853 89,602 17,011 


Duluth ....... 
Totals ...... 134,236 113,687 187,407 85,201 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 

Duluth, on June 11, in bushels (000’s 

omitted) were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

















Minneapolis ... 1,205 4,497 2,216 50 
Duluth ,....... 678 1,097 1,414 6 
Totals ...... 1,883 5,594 3,660 56 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum mills passed through one of 
the dullest weeks on this crop. Interest 
was at a low ebb, and business was lim- 
ited to bare necessities. Sales were few 
and generally for immediate shipment, 
showing that buyers wait until the very 
last moment before ordering. The ad- 
vance also worked as a check, buyers 
not being willing to follow the last bulge 
in prices. Export business is quiet. The 
weak foreign exchange situation has 
practically stopped all inquiry. Mills 
quote No. 2 semolinas at $8.75@8.85 bbl, 
jute, medium semolinas $8.60@8.65, No. 
3 semolinas $8.30@8.40, durum flour 
$7.15@7.25, durum clear $4.85@5.50, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was featured by a 
steady advance in prices until today, 
when they reacted 5c. Reports of rust 
and rains delaying harvest in the South- 
west, and export Leving on a few days, 
contributed to the strength. Today slug- 
gish export demand and weakness in out- 
side cash markets, with less interest in 
the local market, caused a break in 
prices. Local mills, as usual, were in- 
terested in choice milling grades only, 
but were unwilling to pay old premiums, 
and outside milling demand was not as 
free. Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
have been much heavier the past few 
weeks, due to the advancing market. 
During the past six days 1,684 cars were 
received, against 1,437 the previous six 
days, and 1,593 two weeks ago. Pre- 


miums have declined 2@3c the past few | 


days. Montana spring wheat sold to- 
day at 55@58c over July; western North 
Dakota, 35@50c over; eastern North 
Dakota, 15@30c over. 

Winter wheat offerings are light and 
demand fair. Montana winter is quoted 
at 30@32c over July; Nebraska, 22@25c 
over; Kansas No. 2 dark hard, 33@38c 
over. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was steady, with no spe- 
cial feature, the past week. Offerings 
were a little heavier, but buying most 
of the week was not aggressive. Cash 
corn was sluggish, with little demand on 
most days. Offerings were heavier, and 
prices fairly steady. Buyers picked out 


the choice, dry grades. Closing prices 
on June 13: No. 3 yellow, 52@53c bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 50@5lc. 

Oats were rather quiet and feature- 
less. Very little demand from shippers. 


Buying mainly by elevators, who paid 
around 14c under to July price for No. 
$3 white. Fancy sold as high as 4c over 


July. No. 3 white closed at 341,@35c 
bu; No. 4 white, 32@34c. 

Rye was a little stronger, due to bet- 
ter buying by mills, which paid around 
13@1l4c over July for No. 2. Shippers 
paid around 10c over. No. 2 closed at 
$1.334,@1.371, bu. 

Barley also was a shade stronger. 
Malting grades were wanted, but offer- 
ings were scarce, Low and medium 
grades, in spite of more liberal receipts, 
in good demand from shippers for move- 
ment to the lakes. Closing range, 47@ 
63c bu. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Linseed. oil meal is very dull, and 
business is limited to small lots for im- 
mediate shipment. Prices are lower 
again, and today mills are quoting oil 
meal at $28 ton for prompt and June 
shipments. There is some inquiry for 
July and August shipment, but crushers 
as a rule are not anxious to sell for this 
delivery, and very little business is be- 
ing done. Export business has fallen 
off considerably. There is some inquiry, 
but the drop in foreign exchange has 
practically checked all transactions. Oil 
cake is quoted at $35@35.50 ton, New 
York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.74; 
three-day, $3.7314,; 60-day $3.71. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 325%. 


STATE FLOUR SUPPLIES 


The Minnesota board of control will 
open bids on June 21 for 1,515 bbls 
flour, 183 tons bran, 46 tons shorts, 26 
tons flour middlings, 10 tons ground 
oats, 10 tons coarse corn meal and 1,000 
Ibs cracked corn. The flour is to be a 
straight, unbleached, made of good, 
sound hard wheat, representing not to 
exceed 97 per cent of the total flour 
product, and from which none of the 
flour middlings shall have been removed, 
to be delivered in 98-lb cotton sacks to 
various state hospitals and institutions. 
Bidders are requested to send 5-lb sam- 
ple of flour proposed to Professor R. A. 
Gortner, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., for analysis and baking tests. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats at Minneapolis are quiet, and 
quoted at 20@24c bu. 

Arthur Hopkins, of C. M. Cox Co., 
flour and feed jobbers, Boston, was in 
Minneapolis this week. 

Rye middlings are very weak and 
quiet, and are quoted ‘at $12 ton in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

B. N. Lathrop, Chicago manager of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., visited 
the home office last week. 

The Tri-State Grain Shippers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its fourth annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis June 22-24, 

This department has a call from a 
Minneapolis milling concern for a good 
bookkeepef and general office man. 

The Republic elevator, operated by 
the Monarch Elevator Co., at Minneapo- 
lis, is closed temporarily for repairs. 

C. G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & 
Co., millfeed, Minneapolis, left Saturday 
for an extended trip to Boston and other 
eastern markets. 

The steamship lines have reduced the 
ocean rate to Amsterdam 3c, making it 
the same as the rate to Rotterdam, name- 
ly, 274%4¢ per 100 lbs. 

The mill of the C. S. Christensen Co., 
Madelia, Minn., is closed, nding the 
sale of the property. R. C. Sowle, of 
Minneapolis, is trustee. 

H. L. Freedman, of the Cake & Freed- 
man Co., New York and Philadelphia, 
was in Minneapolis the past few days 
calling on spring wheat mills. : 

It is rumored that Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, Minneapolis durum _ millers, 
will in all probability grind spring wheat 
on the new crop. They are expected to 
grind a high grade spring wheat flour. 

Charles Rackow, a bran packer for 
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the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., died 
on Saturday as a result of suffocation 
when he fell into a bran chute on the 
third floor of the mill, and landed into 
a freight car into which the bran was 
being loaded. 

The office of the Norwegian Food Com- 
mission, New York City, has been closed. 
Einar Bentzen, a member of the com- 
mission, was in Minneapolis last week 
calling on the mills. He expects to re- 
turn to Norway at an early date and 
enter the brokerage business. 

The mill, elevator, equipment, etc., of 
the bankrupt Waseca (Minn.) Milling 
Co, will be sold at public auction on 
June 20, 1921, before J. A. Flittie, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, Mankato, Minn. 
William P. Henderson, Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, is trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The grain elevator at Garden Grove, 
Iowa, burned recently. Insurance amount- 
ing to $4,000 was carried on the building 
and $4,000 on the contents. About 12,- 
000 bus oats, a lot of flour, feed, tank- 
age, etc., were burned. The company has 
not decided as yet whether or not it 
will rebuild. ; 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, has just finished installing Car- 
ter disc separators in the following 
plants: Pima (Ariz.) Milling Co; Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; Prince- 
ton (Minn.) Roller Mill; Western Flour 
Mills, Davenport, Iowa; Itasca ( Wis.) 
Elevator Co; Midland Linseed Products 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Frank H. Wilbur, treasurer of the 
Northwestern Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
died at his home in Minneapolis today. 
Mr. Wilbur was in Florida for his health 
last winter, but returned to Minneapolis 
in April. Since then he has been under 
treatment of a physician. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and son. Interment 


~ will be at Phillips, Maine. 


Based on the close today (June 14), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: No. 1 dark $1.44 bu, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.34; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.36, No: 1 northern $1.31; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 
1 northern $1.32; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.16. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co., stock and 
grain commission, New York and Chi- 
cago, will close their offices in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul June 30, and will trans- 
act all northwestern business through the 
Chicago office. Frank Hurley, until re- 
cently the local manager, has been ar- 
rested, charged with forgery of the in- 
dorsement of a draft for $500. He was 
held to the grand jury on $10,000 bail. 

Among Minnesota representatives at 
the annual convention of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America at St. Louis 
this week are J. C. Lewis, president, L. 
H. Day, corresponding secretary, W. B. 
Thomson and wife, Miss Cora Forsythe, 
of the Northwestern Delicacy Co., J. 
Brown, Charles Gratz, J. T. McGlynn, 
and L. F. W. Meese, all of Minneapolis; 
J. C. Stebbins, financial secretary; 
Charles Holz, of St. Paul, and B. O’Don- 
nell, of Duluth. Others in attendance 
are J. Baldwin, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., E. A, Pratt, the Fleischmann Co., 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, American Institute 
of Baking, Minneapolis. ‘ 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 ‘‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to June 4, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000'’s omitted): 
c— Output", -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ...11,068 13,448 665 437 
Bt. POR ccccvss 388 404 ees 
Duluth-Superior 533 829 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 7,296 17,831 27 18 


one 648 19,285 


22,512 692 455 











Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended June 
11, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 750 611 180 160 154 
Guelt wcoccce 2,824 88 9 _. . ae 
Pacific ..... 754 oe 103 ° 


Totals ....4,328 599 189 263 181 
Prev. week. .6,208 648 565 78 479 


Totals July 1- 
June 11 258,356 38,245 3,761 20,430 34,307 
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The interference of a_ reactionary 
wheat market caused a further easing 
off of activity in flour buying during the 
past week in the Southwest, the market 
still continuing flat and indifferent with 
the majority of mills. Inquiries for 
flour were meager, and transactions were 
chiefly in replenishments of stocks of the 
established trade. The support this week 
came principally from the Southeast. 

Despite the fact that business is slow, 
there is an optimistic feeling in the mar- 
ket. Local millers show little disap- 
pointment at the continued slump, hav- 
ing from the start expected a long- 
drawn battle with buyers held in thrall 
to a vacillating wheat market. There is 
a feeling that there will be a turn in 
the tide before long, and in the meantime 
millers are content to look forward to 
a period, not far remote, when the trade 
will be carried out of the breakers and 
into safety. 

Bakery trade is slowly but certainly 
improving, and has a better tone gen- 
erally, although bakers lack confidence in 
the high prices and are holding off to 
some extent. 

The export market is stagnant, as the 
prices and ideas of local mills and the 
foreign buyer are at wide variance. Ca- 
nadian and Australian flour is being of- 
fered at prices considerably underneath 
that of southwestern mills. Some busi- 
ness in clear grade and a_ negligible 
amount of straight grade is being done 
with central Europe by mills that have 
clears to offer. 

Flour prices are practically on a level 
with quotations of a week ago, but were 
somewhat irregular during the week. At 
the close they were substantially as fol- 
lows, nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $8.30@8.85; 95 per cent, 
$8.10@8.20; straight grade, $7.75@8. Of 
the lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$6.75@7.50, second clear at $5.75@6.50, 
and low grade at $4.50@5.50. 


MILLFEED 


Feed is very —, and prices are re- 
duced on all grades. Offerings are equal 
to the light demand, except for shorts, 
which are still somewhat hard to obtain. 
Bran is generally neglected, regardless 
of price, and is quoted at $13.50@14 ton, 
brown shorts at $17@18, and gray shorts 
at $19@80. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ...ccsrvcccccsees 79,700 70 
EGR SIMMER: oc cc cecvacescesa 69,900 62 
VOOF BBO cccvcscscccccccce 72,500 75 
TWO years agO .......eeeee 43,300 53 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 443,130 231,665 62 
Last week ...... 443,130 230,176 61 
Year ago ....... 437,370 264,361 60 
Two years ago... 418,470 140,548 33 


Export eo rege by reporting mills 
were 8,903 bbls this week, 11,269 last 
week, 5,959 a year ago and 5,000 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 


mestic business good, 47 fair, and 11 
slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 68c, via New York 761,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 701,c, via New York 77c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 73c, via New 
York 80c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 85c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
93c, via New York 95¥,c. 


GOERZ FAMILY REUNION 


The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, this week held a reunion to 
which were invited all of its sales repre- 
sentatives in various markets. Eighteen 
members of the home office and field 
staffs were present for the meeting, 
which was called at this time in order to 
discuss and perfect plans for business on 
the new crop. 

George E. Gilson, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
just been added to the field force of the 
Goerz company, and will act as special 
representative in New York state outside 
of New York City. 


STATE GRAIN INSPECTION MUDDLE 


Fifty or more grain inspectors, sam- 
plers and weighers employed in the local 
office of the Missouri state grain inspec- 
tion department were advised by James 
‘E> heolshew, state grain and warehouse 
commissioner, Thursday, to tender im- 
mediately to Governor Hyde their resig- 
nations, to become effective as soon as 
their services can be dispensed with. The 
move was in retaliation for the charges 
of incompetency in office filed by Gov- 
ernor Hyde against Mr. Bradshaw sev- 
eral weeks ago, which charges, the latter 
says, constitute a reflection upon his en- 
tire department. | 

Mr. Bradshaw disclaimed, however, 
any intention to call a strike of the more 
than 100 employees under him, thereby 
crippling the grain shipping interests of 
the state, as recently rumored. He will 
appear before the governor today at a 
hearing of the charges at Jefferson City. 
John I. Williamson, his attorney, has 
asked the governor to appoint a commis- 
sioner to hear charges preferred against 
Mr. Bradshaw, assuring the governor 
that the latter would defray all the ex- 
penses entailed. 


NOTES 


Thomas J. Furphy, Jr., flour, Phila- 
delphia, called on the Kansas City trade 
this week. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, this city, left Sat- 
urday for a week in the Northwest. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City this week. 

W. H. Dralle, of the Central States 
Brokerage Co. and the Miller-Dralle Co., 
Centralia, Ill., is calling on the trade in 
the Southwest. 

J. E. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, 
flour, New York, spent the week travel- 
ling in Kansas, visiting his company’s 
mill connections. 

J. B. M. Wilcox has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation, Guthrie, Okla., and will re- 
turn to Kansas City. 

B. Barnett, assistant traffic manager 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., this city, has 
returned to his work after having under- 
gone a slight operation. 

According to the Missouri Farm Bu- 


reau Federation, 40,180 Missouri farmers 
are members of county farm bureaus 
now established in 59 counties. 


John B. Nicholson, manager Kaull 
Milling Co., this city, who has been ill 
at his home for several days, expects to 
return to his desk early next week. 


Thomas L. Clark, of the Clarx Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, arrived in Kansas City 
this week and will remain here for a 
couple of months visiting his daughter. 


Jewell Mayes, for several years secre- 
tary of the Missouri state board of agri- 
culture, is slated to receive an appoint- 
ment in the new agricultural department. 


G. G. Sohtberg, president Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., stopped 
over in Kansas City this week on his way 
to attend the graduation exercises of his 
daughter in the East. 


S. D. Haworth, of the Weatherford 
(Okla.) Milling Co., was here today vis- 
iting with Charles Pillman, of Pillman & 
Phillips, London, who is spending a fort- 
night in Kansas City. 


Myron E. Humphrey, manager Chicka- 
sha (Okla.) Milling Co., was here this 
week on his way east, where he will 
spend a fortnight calling on his com- 
pany’s selling connections. 


A contract for the immediate construc- 
tion of a brick and concrete warehouse 
for the Lander (Wyo.) Flour Mills was 
let this week to the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City. 


James L. Tipton, southwestern sales 
manager of the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., has returned home to Kansas City 
from a business trip of 10 days through 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 


B. L. Hargis, president Kansas City 
Board of Trade, returned Thursday from 
Washington, where he gave important 
testimony before the Senate committee 
on agriculture against the Capper-Tinch- 
er bill. 


The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Westover, Texas, was recently incorpo- 
rated with $22,000 capital, by Jacob 
Sykora, C. L. Martin and W. A. Cockrell. 
The mill, of 50 bbls’ daily capacity, is in 
operation. 

S. H. Stolzfus, manager Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Kansas City, returned 
Wednesday from a three weeks’ business 
trip through Mexico and California, stop- 
ping off at the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
on his way home. 


O. S. Johnson, Wisconsin representa- 
tive of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, visited the home office of 
his company this week. John H. Ismert, 
manager of the Topeka mill of the com- 
pany, was here Thursday. 


Among out-of-town visitors attending 
the retail grocers’ convention in Kansas 
City this week were Patrick J. Murray, 
president Grocers’ Baking Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Frank W. Meyer, of 
the Fleischmann Co., New York. 


J. R. Koontz, assistant traffic manager 
of the Santa Fe at Topeka, after makin 
an estimate from the reports receive 
from Sante Fe agents in 62 counties of 
the state, stated Monday that Kansas 
will harvest not less than 110,000,000 bus 
wheat. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, was here to- 
day on his way east. He will spend 
three weeks visiting the trade in eastern 
states, stopping in Chicago to attend the 
Millers’ National Federation convention 
on his way home. 


J. W. Burns, until now with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
in the future represent the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, this city, in Indiana, 
Kentucky and Michigan. Mr. Burns 
spent the past week in Kansas City, visit- 
ing his new connection. 


The Oklahoma corporation commission 
on Tuesday issued an order eliminating 
the increase of 35 per cent on freight 
charges applied to intrastate business 
several months ago, following a similar 
order by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The order of the Oklahoma 
commission becomes effective June 10. 


Hale Holden, president of the Bur- 
lington and the Colorado & Southern 
railroads, announced Monday that his 
roads would transport free any supplies 
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or materials donated for the flood strick- 
en districts in Colorado, and will ar- 
range to handle all emergency gifts, 
where necessary, in baggage cars on pas- 
senger trains. 


The flour mill of the Tipton (Kansas) 
Milling Co., recently incorporated with 
$12,000 capital stock, is nearing comple- 
tion. A midget mill has been set up, 
and will be ready for operation about 
Aug. 1, with a daily capacity of 25 bbls. 
U. Steichen is president, Thomas Corp- 
stein vice president, and W. J. Seidel 
secretary and manager. 


It is rumored that Arthur A. Nelson, 
of Lebanon, Mo., president state board 
of agriculture, will be appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hyde to the position of state grain 
and warehouse commissioner of Missouri, 
to succeed James T. Bradshaw, present 
incumbent, against whom the governor 
has filed ouster proceedings. Mr. Nelson 
is an apple grower, with large interests 
in the Ozark region. 


Exports of wheat at Galveston for 
May, 1921, amounted to 7,846,388 bus, 
compared with 1,170,458 for May, 1920, 
an increase of 6,675,930 bus for this year. 
These figures do not include 1,172,673 
bus on board ship at Galveston, June 1, 
but not cleared. Shipments of wheat 
from July 1 to June 1 total 66,624,713, 
compared with 17,581,623 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


B. E. Clement, of Waco, Texas, on 
behalf of the grain dealers of the South- 
west, made an appeal Tuesday to the 
House agricultural committee in Wash- 
ington for relief from losses claimed to 
have been sustained through the fixing 
of wheat prices by the government in 
1917, Mr. Clement declared that claims 
for reimbursement already compiled in 
that section exceeded $5,000,000. 


The following extract is from a letter 
received Thursday by Charles F. Rock, 
attorney in fact and manager of the 
Millers’ Exchange, this city, from a mill- 
er subscriber of the Northwest: “Your 
work has been great and, as far as our 
mill is concerned, you have saved us 
thousands of dollars. We have often 
mentioned the fact here that we would 
have been absolutely up against it, if it 
hadn’t been for the Millers’ Exchange.” 


J. J. Schenrich, superintendent Brand- 
Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., who 
was in Kansas City this week to attend 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, said the present 
price of bread and pastries is encourag- 
ing home baking of such articles, and un- 
less the price of baker’s bread is reduced 
this condition will continue. Mr. Schen- 
rich said the only hope for the return 
of the 5c and 6c loaf of bread is $1 
wheat. 


The selling price of agricultural prod- 
ucts on Missouri farms, during May, 
1921, registered another decline on 28 
of the 43 kinds representing the principal 
sources of farm income. Six kinds re- 
mained unchanged in price, and nine ad- 
vanced, The statewide investigation of 
farm prices, giving the above data, was 
made by the United States and state de- 
partments of agriculture, the report of 
which was made public by E. A. Logan 
and Jewell Mayes this week. 


A storm of 45 minutes’ duration Tues- 
day, during which three inches of rain 
fell in this city, flooded the basement 
under the grain elevators of the Armour- 
dale, Kansas, plant of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc. After the storm, water 
stood 10 feet deep in the basement, but 
firemen, working all night, had it prac- 
tically all ings sm out by morning. Of- 
ficials of the company say that mill op- 
erations were uninterrupted and no*ma- 
terial damage done by the inundation. 


The Kansas state board of agriculture, 
in a report issued Tuesday, states that 
Kansas farmers produced nearly $700,- 
000,000 worth of farm products last year. 
The wheat crop amounted to 37.5 per 
cent of the total farm production, and 
the corn crop to 13.2 per cent. The 
products of the dairy and goon yard 
are the only ones that did not suffer 
depreciation in value in the last year. 
Individual means of relief as well as 
those that can come in a larger way 
through co-operation and legislation is 
needed, the report says, to counteract the 
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conditions of low prices for farm prod- 
ucts, with high cost of labor, transporta- 
tion and implements. 


FLOUR GOES A SAILING 


The accompanying illustration (No. 1) 
shows a sack of “Light’s Best” flour, 
manufactured by the Light Grain & 
Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas, sailing on 
an army dirigible over El Paso, Texas, 
the photograph having been taken by an 
unseen occupant of the balloon car while 
at an elevation of 9,000 feet over the 


city. 

The other illustration (No. 2) shows 
the passengers just before sailing, I. R. 
Salley, manager of the Light company, 
in dark suit standing in the foreground, 
and E. E. Curtis, the company’s general 
representative, at the extreme left. 

The air trip, with the sack of flour 
along for good company, was taken on 
the occasion of opening the Light com- 
pany’s El Paso office, which is in charge 
of F. F. Holstein. 


SALINA 

Flour is in better demand than for 
the past few weeks. Quotations on fancy 
short patent in 98’s, cotton, basis Kansas 
City, range $8.50@9.25 bbl, 100 per cent 
being quoted at $8.50. There is a good 
demand for first clears, quotations in 
140’s, jute, delivered Kansas City, rang- 
ing $6@6.50 bbl. Millfeed is in fair de- 
mand, quotations on bran in new 100-lb 
burlaps ranging 65@80c per 100 Ibs, de- 
livered Kansas City; gray shorts, 90c 
@1.10. 

Local mills have been running one half 
to two thirds time in the past week. Rail- 
road equipment is plentiful, and wheat 
stocks are light. Recent rains have 
caused a cessation in receipts from the 
farms, on account of the bad condition 
of the roads. 

Since the last government report, the 
growing crop has been benefited material- 
ly by abundant rains, which have been 
general over the entire western part of 
Kansas. In some localities more mois- 
ture has been received than was needed. 
The moisture has come at a very oppor- 
tune time, just when the wheat was in 
the dough stage and, with favorable con- 
ditions from now on, a fair crop should 
be realized. 

NOTES 

Farmers in Saline County commenced 
cutting wheat today and, if weather per- 
mits, cutting will be general next Mon- 
day. 

Charles M. Todd, secretary-treasurer 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, is 
spending his vacation in Colorado with 
his family. 


OKLAHOMA 

Texas millers made unusual demands 
for Oklahoma wheat during the last two 
weeks, due to the fact that there is an 
increased demand for flour. The call 
was for immediate delivery, and 10- 
day orders were not acceptable. This 
buying spurt probably was due in part 
also to the heavy movement of wheat 
that had been stored by growers. It is 
estimated that virtually all stored wheat 
has been marketed. Movement was light 
during the first 10 days of June, on ac- 
count of heavy selling before that time 
and crippled transportation as a result 
of heavy rains over the western part of 
the state and the Texas panhandle. 


NOTES 


A midget mill and a cleaning machine 
have been placed in the plant at Minco, 
Okla., of the Winfrey Milling Co. 

The bakery business and coffee shop 
established at Beeville, ‘Texas, 31 years 
ago, by John and August Meinrath, was 
sold recently to John Nauer. 

Headquarters for eastern Texas of the 
Western Weighing Inspection Bureau 
have been transferred from Paris to 
Denison. The office will continue in 
charge of M. S. Robinson, who has been 
stationed at Paris for eight years. 

Local flour exporters report having re- 
ceived word from Havana, Cuba, that 
Bonces & Co. have “suspended payment.” 
This was one of the largest and oldest 
establishments of the island dealing in 
flour and manufacturing macaroni prod- 
ucts. 

Flour millers of Grayson County, Tex- 
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(No, 1) Sack of Flour on Airship’s “Passenger List” 


as, in which are situated the towns of 
Sherman and Denison, have been joined 
by grain dealers and grain growers in 
arranging an exhibition of grain and 
grain products at the Red River Valle 
Fair. 

A. C. Roberts, of the Roberts Grain 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., was a recent visitor 
in Oklahoma City. He is touring Okla- 
homa and Texas to study feed crop con- 
ditions. The company operates a large 
feed mill in Memphis, and much of its 
Kafir and maize comes from Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

Fear is expressed that railroads may 
not be able to furnish a sufficient num- 


ber of cars to move the new crop of 
grain. Selling is expected to be unusual- 
ly heavy at the outset. Some buyers pre- 
dict growers will market 90 per cent of 
their crop before the end of the year. 
Exporters are active on local markets, 
and financial conditions are said to be 
greatly improved in some European 
countries that buy American wheat. 


One of the most significant stories of 
the day regarding conditions in the 
Southwest is that western and south- 
western Texas have been saved by re- 
cent rains from a disastrous drouth. Re- 


“ports from over the entire region say 


that the feed crop has been saved, and a 





(No, 2) Just Before the Dirigible Sailed 
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majority say that wheat has been bene- 
fited. The latter, however, doubtless is 
inconsiderable, owing to the fact that 
over a large part of that section it had 
matured sufficiently to warrant cutting. 
Oats also had matured; but all feed 
crops are now assured of a good yield. 


Oklahoma has been placed in a district 
with Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana for 
administration of the recently enacted 
warehouse law that is designed to aid 
growers of grain, cotton and wool in 
holding their products through the. sys- 
tem of warehouse receipts acceptable to 
banks. The new district was taken away 
from a larger one, the headquarters of 
which was in Atlanta, Ga. Roy L. New- 
ton, who has been with the Bureau of 
Markets in Washington, is superintend- 
ent of the district, with headquarters at 
Dallas. Another district is to be creat- 
ed of New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

United States senators Caraway, of 
Arkansas, and Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
have been in Arkansas and Louisiana 
making an investigation of methods and 
costs of producing rice, and inquiring in- 
to milling charges and market conditions 
affecting rice growers. At Stuttgart, 
Ark., they examined U. A. McGill, a 
member of the firm of McGill Bros., rice 
dealers, and some growers. A question- 
naire is to be prepared in Washington 
and sent to all rice millers. The testi- 
mony of McGill showed a relationship 
between the Stuttgart Milling Co., the 
Houston (Texas) Rice Co. and the Stan- 
dard Rice Co. 


The Oklahoma Traffic Association has 
advised shippers to move as much ton- 
nage as possible while reduced freight 
rates, effective June 10, are in force in 
Oklahoma. The new rates are the same 
as prevailed before the 20 per cent pas- 
senger and 35 per cent freight increases 
were granted by the corporation com- 
mission last fall. “The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held that the failure 
of the state to increase the rates to the 
level of the interstate increase resulted 
in unjust discrimination in favor of state 
traffic, and state rates were ordered in- 
creased,” says a bulletin from the traffic 
association. “It does not necessarily fol- 
low that the Oklahoma commission will 
be unable to defend its position when the 
proper time comes, but shippers should 
be prepared to expect a return of the 
higher rates within a few months.” 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., June 11.—There has 
been more activity in the flour trade this 
week than last. The volume of business 
is still extremely limited, however. Mill- 
ers are looking for an improvement at 
the beginning of the new crop. Feed is 
firm. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: , 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
52 


BM WORE sccccesccvcesacc 17,219 

TMB WOOK occsccccevecvece 12,950 53 

ME GE ceactacndctvacese 15,052 62 

Two years ago .......+- ss. 18,100 54 
NOTES 


Monday night, June 27, is to be “Grain 
Exchange Night” at the Ak Sar Ben Den 
in Omaha. At that time the grain deal- 
ers of Nebraska, Iowa and South Da- 
kota are to be guests of the members of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange at the big 
show. The members of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange extend a most cordial 
invitation to all shippers in these states 
to be their guests that night. 

Frank B. Uridil, manager Farmers’ 
Union Mercantile Co., Pender, Neb., says 
that the oats crop in that territory is in 
poor condition, and that the amount of 
red rust is surprising. He adds that 
there are no signs of wheat or oats head- 
ing out at this time, that the stand of 
corn is good, but that many fields need 
cultivating very badly, and that the first 
cutting of alfalfa is in full swing and 
the condition is excellent. 

The Nebraska legislature, at its last 
session, passed two bills regarding trans- 
portation which are of interest to grain 
shippers. One of these provides a fine of 
$5 per car per day for every day that 
cars are not furnished by the carriers for 
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a period of five days after Sepang 
therefore shall be made. The other pro- 
vides that the Nebraska state railway 
commission shall be empowered to order 
reparation on local Nebraska business 
where charges are found by the commis- 
sion to be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, unduly preferential or 
otherwise unlawful. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
From The ea Miller of June 12, 
' 1901 


Kansas City mills had a “dull” week, 

with an output of 18,550 bbls. One big 

mill (probably the ol 

“Rex” mill) was idle, 

another was on _ one 

fourth time and the oth- 

ers were “running light.” 

There was “no foreign 

trade and not much at 

> home,” and “the weak- 

ness in the wheat mar- 

} ket took all snap out of 

~ » the business.” Bran was 

FES selling at 58c, wheat at 
70¥,c, patent flour at $3.20@3.80. - 

+ 7 

The Johntz Bros. mill, Abilene, Kan- 
sas (now owned and operated by the 
Security Flour Mills Co.), was sold to 
H. K. Humphrey and E. R. Thatcher, 
of Faribault, Minn., who planned to re- 
model it and increase its capacity to 250 
bbls. 

The Lee-Warren Milling Co. (now the 
H. D, Lee Flour Mills Co.), Salina, Kan- 
sas, issued a circular to the farmers of 
Salina County celebrating the first anni- 
versary of the founding of the business, 





thanking the farmers for their patron- 
age a including a few well-chosen 
words in praise of American Eagle and 


The Admiral brands of flour. 

George W. Peavey, of Minneapolis, 
ge several days in Kansas City at 
the office of the Midland Elevator Co., 
the Peavey branch in the Southwest, 
practically in control of the terminal 
grain business of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

A. E. Mosier, representing the Edward 
P. Allis Co., Milwaukee, returned from 
Mexico, where he secured the contract 
for a 100-bbl flour mill to be built at 
Socorro. 

At the annual meeting of the South- 
west Missouri Millers’ Association, Ivan 
Link was elected president and H. L. 
Verinck, secretary. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Texas Millers’ Association, 
held at Dallas, it was estimated that 
Texas would have only half a wheat 
crop, and decision was reached to send 
a representative to other sections, with 
better prospects, to arrange for wheat 
supplies for Texas mills. 

W. B. Dunwoody, of the Brand-Dun- 
woody Milling Co., Joplin, was at Min- 
neapolis, the guest of William H. Dun- 
woody while “familiarizing himself with 
methods employed in the milling busi- 
ness, which he was given special oppor- 
tunity to do in the offices of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.” 

At a meeting of Texas millers it 
turned out that they “did not believe 
in export trade, being more concerned 
about how to keep outside flour out of 
Texas markets.” 

A number of southwestern operative 
millers returned from the convention of 
the F. O. M. A. at Milwaukee. An in- 
teresting feature of the meeting was the 
display by the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
of its “new square sifter.” 

The Stafford (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. (the beginning of the present 
business of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation) advertised 400 bbls capac- 
ity, and declared that it “liked to send 
samples.” The new Moses Bros. Mill & 
Elevator Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was 
about to complete its 400-bbl mill, and 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, confessed to a new mill of 400 
bbls capacity and a desire to do an ex- 
port business. The Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., L. R. Hurd, 
president, solicited “correspondence with 
old and new friends.” 





The Utah Copper Co. reports its net 
income for 1920, after charges and or- 
dinary taxes, $4,924,498, equivalent to 
$3.03 per share on the $16,244,900 capital 
stock of $10 par value outstanding. 
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MILLING CANADIAN WHEAT IN BOND 


Sentiment in this section is divided on 
the proposal to provide, in the next tariff 
bill, for the milling of Canadian wheat 
in bond by a provision that one hundred 

ounds of flour exported shall be offset 
y one hundred pounds of wheat im- 
ported, it being not required to main- 
tain the identity of the wheat and its 
product. The interest of northwestern 
spring wheat millers, and the importance 
of this project to them, is clearly am 
ceived and readily understood. hile 
the present outlook for the northwestern 
crop is favorable, it seems that either 
something must be done to restore the 
yield and quality of spring wheat, and 
an abundant supply of good milling 
quality, or wheat grown on the virgin 
soil of Canada must be brought in. 

Present indications are that the line-up 
on this proposal is going to be deter- 
mined largely by selfish individual, or 
sectional, interests. To the millers of 
this section, ear gg to those at lake 
pom or tributary thereto, who make 

oth spring and soft wheat flours, the 
plan unquestionably makes some appeal 
and has something to recommend it. Its 
advantages are obvious. It permits the 
rinding of spring wheat from Canada 
or their increasing hard wheat flour 
business, and the substitution of soft 
wheat flour against it for export. 

To the exclusively soft wheat miller, 
however, the advantage of the arrange- 
ment is not quite so apparent, and it is 
from this quarter that opposition, or 
failure to concur, may be met. As the 
byproduct from grinding the Canadian 
wheat remains in this country duty free, 
there is apprehension as to the resultant 
effect on the price of millfeed. Not- 
withstanding certain undeniable advan- 
tages of an abundance of cheap feed in 
the country, the soft wheat miller thinks 
that he secures some benefit by having 
the price of feed reasonably well sus- 
tained, and he may be right about it. 
At least it is not entirely clear that he 
is wrong. There is no question as to the 
benefit which will accrue from the ex- 

rtation of the American flour surplus. 

his is selfevident and beyond argument. 
All millers are agreed on that point. 

One miller says that “shipping in the 
wheat in bond and the flour out against 
it, leaving the feed in the United States, 
would be very much like free trade in 
wheat with Canada, without giving us 
the benefit of the Canadian market to 
ship our flour into.” Another miller 
writes that “there is one phase of this 
lower price of feed which perhaps should 
have some consideration,—it might . put 
us somewhat out of competition with 
other flour exporting countries where 
feed may bring higher prices.” Still 
another miller says “permission to do 
this would be indirectly beneficial to the 
milling interests generally, and this im- 
pression is based on the fact that if 
the capacity of the mills located at 
points where this can be done is engaged 
in the manufacture of flour for export, it 
relieves the pressure on the domestic 
market to this extent.” 

Still another soft wheat miller ex- 
presses himself somewhat more at length 
as follows: “The miller who has built up 
a good domestic trade on hard wheat 
flour could readily import, and use in his 
domestic trade, large quantities of Cana- 
dian wheat, and he could export soft 
wheat flour on the price basis of the im- 
ported grain, as there is a heavy demand 


' fear of a gener 


for soft wheat flour in Europe. On the 
other hand, the purely soft wheat miller, 
as nearly every southeastern miller is, 
has built no domestic or export trade 
on hard wheat flour, and could not, with- 
out developing such a trade, use any of 
this imported Canadian wheat, either do- 
mestically or for export. Hence, the 
miller who can readily handle either hard 
or soft wheat products would be able 
to run on the soft wheat of this terri- 
tory, and, through the workings of the 
milling-in-bond arrangement that does 
not maintain identity of grain and prod- 
uct, he could sell our own soft wheat 
flour abroad (or in domestic markets) 
cheaper than we could.” 

These few comments are sufficient to 
show that there are a number of angles 
to this question not apparent at first 
glance, and that it merits serious and 
careful thought. They are not present- 
ed so much as an argument for or 
against the plan as to suggest its de- 
liberate consideration. It is anticipated 
that the Southwest may not get .behind 
the “proposal any more enthusiastically, 
or with any eater accord, than the 
soft wheat millers of the Middle West. 
The chief danger to the plan seems to 
be from inherent and legitimate sec- 
tional differences of interest, not prop- 
erly definable as trade jealousies or ani- 
mosities, which appear to be irrecon- 
cilable. 

Some millers are pessimistic enough to 
believe that the indirect benefits claimed 
for the plan are rather specious in char- 
acter, would prove only temporary at 
best, and that the _— based upon 
them is sophistry. y are inclined to 
believe that the economic law regulating 
milling capacity is not unlike the law of 
Malthus, enunciated years ago as con- 
trolling the growth of population. By 
this law it was alleged that population 
will increase, that people will marry and 
multiply, up to the point of starvation, 
or, as applied to industry, that capacity 
and production will increase to the point 
of unprofitableness, and that that is the 
only restraint which will hold either in 
check. According to the workings of 
this law, any temporary amelioration in 
milling conditions, in any part of the 
country, is likely to be nullified shortly 
by the increase in capacity which it en- 
courages, so the last state is no better 
than the first. 





THE WEEK’sS MILLING 


Events in the wheat market handi- 
capped business again this week, although 
a situation has now come to pass where 
buyers are obliged to take flour regard- 
less of price. However, when they do 
not believe in the advance made in the 
wheat market, they hold off until the last 
minute. This week a nuntber of bullish 
factors have prevailed: the government 
crop report estimating a reduction in the 
winter wheat crop to 578,000,000 bus, the 
railroad strike July 1 
which sent the shorts scurrying to cover, 
and large sales of wheat booked for ex- 
port and shipment via the°Gulf within 
the next six weeks, together with the ab- 
peed eer of July by representatives of 
seaboard interests. July wheat at $1.403, 
was within one cent of the previous a 
point, and some believe that it would 
have gone still higher except for the 
check exercised by the weakness in for- 
eign exchange. 

When all the shouting and clamor is 
over, the country may come through with 
an average wheat crop, but the depend- 
ence on the spring wheat yield is now 
clearly brought out and seems estab- 
lished. The buying trades refuse to be 
stampeded by the s lative influences 
now operating on the market. Even if 
they have to pay more money for flour 
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later on, they are disposed to wait for 
the further development of events, when 
the ultimate situation may be much 
clearer. 

Almost the same words might be used 
to describe conditions from week to week 
in milling, but there is one outstanding 
feature becoming more and more clear 
as the crop year comes to an end. This 
is found in the fact that old bookings of 
flour are now practically all used up, and 
that buyers must come into the market 
at short intervals to replenish stocks. 
Consequently, there is even more business 
passing than is customary just before 
the arrival of a new crop. Practically no 
new crop business, however, is being 
done, because July wheat has advanced 
to a point which the buyers hesitate to 
follow. 

Toledo millers sold some flour this 
week, not much, but all that could be ex- 
pected, and more than would have been 
sold except for the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing which has prevailed for so long a 
time. Prices were reasonably steady, 
about 25c bbl less for standard patent 
than a week ago. The demand for hard 
wheat flour is better than for soft wheat 
flour. Toledo millers were paying at the 
end of the week about $1.50 for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points, and were offer- 
ing standard patent around $8, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo. 

Western hard wheat mills are doing 
some business right along. The repre- 
sentative of one Kansas mill said that he 
had the best week since last September, 
and booked considerable flour. The prices 
of the better grades from Kansas are 
around $9 in cotton 98’s, with standard 
patents 50c less. First clear is available 
from Kansas at $7.50; f.o.b. Toledo rate 
points. Spring wheat flours are general- 
ly somewhat higher than Kansas, with a 
mill now and then meeting the competi- 
tion. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: ‘ 
Flour 


Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ...ccccccscecces 15,100 $1 
TORE WOOK o cciccccscccccsce 12,300 25% 
WORF BBO .cccccccccsccesce 22,300 46% 
DPwWO FOOTS ABO .ccccccccves 20,960 46 
Three years ago ......+... 11,100 28 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, with comparisons for the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No, Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 23 153,150 44,680 29 

Last week ...... 21 129,060 34,357 27 

ZORF QBS .cccves 11 78,360 365,050 44 

Two years ago... 9 76,560 34,625 45 
NOTES 


E. B, Mitchell, for many years with 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., is now connected with Wil- 
son Bros., flour jobbers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. K. Algire, now of Chicago, has been 
engaged to represent the Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio. Fred W. 
Fuller is representing the mill in Michi- 
gan. 

The Canton (Ohio) Feed & Milling 
Co. will change its name to the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Milling & Elevator Co., 
which will succeed to the business and 
good-will of the company. 

The Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, 
reports that the growing crop in that 
section of the state never looked more 
promising, and that there are assurances 
of a big yield of exceptional quality. 

H. W. McCarthy, for some time with 
the Stott mills, Detroit, Mich. is in 
charge of distribution for the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, in Detroit, with a 
warehouse at 1424 St. Joseph Street. 

The plant of the Erie Cold Storage 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio, was partially de- 
stroyed by fire June 5. This company 
was distributor for the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co. and the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

W. H. Holaday, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is reported to have admitted 
J. T. McIntosh to ee raed in his bro- 
kerage business. eretofore Mr. McIn- 
tosh has represented the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. in Ohio, with an office at Co- 
lumbus. 
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Flour men in Toledo this week includ- 
ed O. B. Grosvenor, representing Van 
Dusen Milling Co., Minneapolis, A. B. 
Hewson, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, T. A. Linfitt, Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Te W. 
Welton, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nounces that it has a total of 94,500 
members in 82 of the 88 counties of Ohio. 
The entrance fee is $10, which pays dues 
for three years, and of this amount the 
county bureau keeps $5, the state organi- 
zation gets $4.50 and the national fed- 
eration 50c. 

Mill representatives attending the 
macaroni convention at Detroit this week 
were Thomas L. Brown, A. L. Ruland 
and W. E. Albright, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co; R. L. Groff, Commander Mill 
Co; H, W. Files, A. J. Fischer and J. S. 


Johnson, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co;. Fred . 


A. Hamilton, Yerxa, Andrews & Thurs- 
ton; G. Meyer and Charles L. Kendrick, 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co; C. Clark- 
son, Corbin Flour Co., Chicago. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., June 11.—With the 
old crop year nearly gone, interest in 
milling circles in Indiana this week was 
centered on harvest of the 1921 crop of 
wheat and conditions that will prevail in 
the trade when it begins to arrive at 
market. Sales of flour continue slow, al- 
though there was a slight revival in some 
quarters the last few days. 

Inquiries have begun to arrive concern- 
ing new wheat clears and straights, but 
few have asked as to prices on high 
grade patents made of this year’s grain. 
Some of these requests for information 
were from domestic consumers, but the 
greater part were from jobbers and 
firms doing an export business, and pre- 
sumably the data asked resulted from 
over-sea cables. 

Recent developments have caused most 
Hoosier millers to look for an erratic 
market for a while, alternately weak and 
strong, as new wheat begins to move. 
Stocks of flour have become so low in 
most cases, however, that the general 
view is that a revival of buying to some 
degree is almost certain. If prices be- 
come stabilized, it is thought that stead 
buying will succeed the hand-to-mout 
policy that has controlled for many 
months, 

Quotations at the. close of the week 
showed no great change from those that 
prevailed last week. Soft winter patents 
were quoted for shipment from Indian- 
apolis in car lots at $7.55@8.60 bbl, 98-lb 
cotton basis. Hard winter patents were 
priced at $8.55@9.50, and spring patents 
were available at the same Senet. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 


dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of June 11, with comparison’ for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOOK .cccneccccvecees 4,550 16 
LMGE WOOK ccccsccccccccves 3,186 14 
Be S. nd nvéwccsecncsess 6,799 30 
TwS. FORTS OOO cc ccvcccczes 7,920 35 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In 

WARE wccccwcvcerveccces 46,000 9,000 
COFPR cvcccccceccesvccccce 339,000 161,000 
GORD ccerevacessisesusess 252,000 148,000 
BAO ce vovderscscveesciases 4,200 1,300 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
45,110 369,850 258,120 2,400 
Year ago .... 73,030 331,180 93,810 3,960 
Two years ago 79,950 532,700 188,220 8,160 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Trading in corn products is slow. 
Quotations are 10c per 100 lbs higher 
than last week. Grits are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $2.05 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, meal at $1.95, hominy at 
$2.55, hominy flakes at $2.15, cerealine at 
$2.85 and corn flour at $3.25. Demand 


This week ... 


began to slacken about 10 days ago, and: 


still continues. Some millers say they 
expect a revival in a short time. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is unchanged in price from 
last week, Bran is offered for shipment 
in car lots at $19.50@22.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at $20.50@23.50, and mid- 
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dlings at $22.50@25.50. Hominy feed is 
available at+ $25.50, bulk, and $27.50 
sacked. While sales have been light, 
stocks on hand are not large. 


NOTES 


Hacker Bros.’ Bakeries, Indianapolis, 
have been incorporated, with $12,000 
capital stock, by Charles, Christian, W. 

*J., John and Frank Hacker. 

I, V. Busby, J. M. Sharp, Fred Willits 
and Roy Gentry have been named as 
directors of the Jackson Township. Farm- 
ers’ Association, with headquarters at 
Anderson, which will devote especial at- 
tention to grain problems. The organi- 
zation has been incorporated. 


Clarence de Berry and Miss Mildred 
Jones, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ira 
Jones, of Bicknell, were married Wednes- 
day of this week at the First Presby- 
terian Church in that: city. The bride- 
groom is secretary of the Bicknell Mill 
Co., manufacturer of flour and feed. 


Three summer field meetings, at which 
experimental work in grain production 
was discussed, were held in Indiana this 
week under the auspices of Purdue Uni- 
versity, the first at Francisco, on Thurs- 
day, the second at Bedford, on Friday, 
and the third at Worthington, on Satur- 
day. Similar meetings will be arranged 
later for other places in the state. Mill- 
ers and grain dealers are co-operating 
in the work, which is intended to improve 
both the quantity and quality of Hoosier 
wheat. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., June 11.—The past 
week has been an oasis in the path of the 
Evansville millers. Another month, and 
all mills will be — full time, for 
the new crop will be coming in and, with 
a stabilized price, business is expected to 
proceed normally. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
best patent, $9 bbl, in carload lots, f.o.b. 
Evansville; selfrising, made of best pat- 
ent, is 25c higher; straights, same basis, 
range $7.25@8; soft wheat standard pat- 
ent, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb sacks; Turkey 
hard Kansas wheat flour is quoted at 
$8.75. 

There is an insistent demand for mill- 
feed, and millers are being kept clear of 
stocks by responding to inquiries, sales 
being made in part carload lots with 
flour. Bran is quoted at $20@28 ton, 
and shorts at $27@32. 

The first wheat was cut on June 8. 
Much of it hereabouts has fully ripened, 
and there are indications for an aver- 
age crop in this section and that it will 
be up to its usual good quality. It 
probably will be two weeks before the 
wheat that is being cut now will be ready 
for the mill, depending upon the weather, 
which for the past few days has been 
warm and light showers have fallen, but 
this does not seem to have interfered 
with the wheat. It has been fine for the 
young corn, giving the farmers oppor- 
tunity to cultivate it in the early stages 
of its growth. 

Millers are not pleased with the bull- 
ish report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has estimat- 
ed a decrease of 51,000,000 bus in the 
yield of winter wheat, with a total of 
only 578,000,000 bus. This fact may in- 
fluence the price of flour when the new 
crop comes on the market. 


CHANGING TASTE 
Evansville millers are noting the fact 
that the South is changing its taste for 
flour. For a long time the cheaper 
grades of selfrising flour have predomi- 
nated in buying by the jobbers. Recent- 
ly the call for better grades has been 
noticeable. This is pleasing to Evans- 
ville millers, since most of the flour from 
the Northwest has been of the cheaper 
character, and this has interfered with 
Evansville production. 


MILLS HAVE GOOD OUTPUT 

This week the output of the mills here 
reached about 18,000 bbls. The Igleheart 
and Sunnyside mills report full time, 
while the others have averaged 18 hours 
steadily since the first of the week, with 
orders ahead running into next week. 

The Akin-Erskine mill is increasing its 
sales force in the South and Southwest, 
and is preparing for what is hoped to be 
a good season when the new crop comes 


in. J. L. McDowell, sales manager, is 
optimistic over the outlook for business, 
for the reason that there are no stocks 
on hand, and the demand following the 
steadying of prices promises to be large 
and insistent. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AIDS FARMERS 

Recently there has been an effort to 
create a better feeling between the mer- 
chants and the farmers of this county, 
through the co-operation of J. S. John- 
son, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who was a farmer in his younger 
days, and J. C. McCarty, county agent. 
Last week the good roads committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce made a trip 
over some new roads that have recently 
been built, but had not been accepted by 
the county commissioners. They found 
that these roads had not been built ac- 
cording to specifications, and went before 
the commissioners and protested against 
their acceptance. An engineer from the 
state board of accounts was called in 
by the county commissioners, and gave 
the contractors notice that the roads 
would not be accepted until properly 
built. The contractors een imme- 
diately to rectify their shortcomings, and 
the roads have now been accepted. 

As a result, the farmers have an- 
nounced a picnic the first week in August, 
and have invited the merchants to par- 
take of their hospitality. The Chamber 
of Commerce believes it has opened the 
door to a finer spirit, and that there will 
be a better understanding between the 
merchant and the farmer in the future. 

a * 


The Sunnyside mills will close down 
next week for repairs and to prepare for 
an increased output. Since the coming 
of Charles Cooper as sales manager, the 
mill has been working full time and get- 
ting rid of its output. Mr. Cooper will 
go to St. Louis next week for a few 

ays on business for the mill. 


W. W. Ross. 





ALABAMA 


Mosire, Axra., June 11.—An improve- 
ment in the grain and grain products 
market is noted here by some dealers, 
while others say conditions are about the 
same as they have been for several 
weeks. Demand is light, with no indica- 
tions of marked improvement in the near 
future. Grain, food and feedstuffs move 
in greatest quantities when the sawmills 
are in operation, and as more than 50 per 
cent of these have been closed since 
early winter, the usual demand from that 
source is cut fully 50 per cent. To offset 
the domestic demand, but not fully, there 
has been some increase in shipments of 
corn, flour, oats and feedstuffs to Cuba 
and other foreign countries, and the ten- 
aes | in that direction seems to be up- 
ward. 

Flour is quoted here today at $10.10 
bbl for the best patent flour, and from 
this ranging down to $8.85 for other 
patents, and $8.35 for hard wheat flour 
used by bakers. Soft wheat flour is 
quoted at about $1 bbl less than above 
figures. 

Corn went off Ic this week to 80c, No. 
2 white, and corn meal is quoted at $1.85 
per 100 lbs, sacked. Oats are off 7c to 
49c bu, bulk, and 5le sacked, with mod- 
erate demand. 

Feedstuffs are in light demand. Farm- 
ers in this part of the South, suffering 
from the ravages of boll weevil, in the 
last year or two have turned to grain 
growing and now raise a large part of 
their supplies, thus lessening the demand 
upon the products of other states. This 
changed condition results in smaller busi- 
ness for grain and grain products deal- 
ers. 

Importers of blackstrap molasses, used 
in the preparation of feedstuffs, state 
that they are shipping less than 50 per 
cent of the quantity usual at this season. 
In May one company shipped 29 cars, 
against over 100 in May, 1920. 

The Alabama corn mill, the only one 
in Mobile, is running slightly above 50 
per cent, and reports business‘very slack. 
There are five or six feed mills here, and 
it is reported that they are running about 
half time. 

NOTES 
C. J. Donahue, of the Harris Grain Co., 


is out again after an illness that con- 
fined him to his home for two weeks. 
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Mr. Luce, representing the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was in Mobile this week interviewing the 
trade. 

Grain exports for the week: to Caiba- 
rien, Cuba, 2,600 sacks flour, 300 sacks 
corn, 100 sacks bran, 650 sacks oats. 
Neuvitas, Cuba, 1,425 sacks flour; Santi- 
ago, Cuba, 300 sacks flour. The flour 
was in 200-lb cottons. 

The state law regulating the packing 
of corn meal is again in effect, after 
having been suspended by the United 
States Food Administrator during the 
war. The state law requires corn meal 
to be packed in bushel sacks, or units 
thereof, that is, eighths, quarters, halves, 
or 2 bus, 48 lbs being the legal weight of 
a bushel in Alabama. During the war 
the United States Food Administration 
made an order that meal should be 
packed in 100-lb sacks or multiples there- 
of. This order is now abrogated by the 
state authorities, and the state law is 
again made effective. W. J. Botes, 


VIRGINIA 

Norro.k, Va., June 11.—The strength- 
ening of prices of wheat has had the ef- 
fect of stimulating trade in the local 
flour market, both jobbers and retailers 
taking supplies for immediate needs and 
in some instances. procuring stocks for 
surplus. The government report had the 
effect of strengthening the market, with 
the price advance in accordance, and 
local buyers are more ready, in many in- 
stances, to lay in their supplies while 
prices are somewhat lower than they are 
expected to be in the near future. 

Northwestern spring wheat mills held 
this week at $9.25@9.75 bbl, with Kan- 
sas top patents quoted at $9.10@9.40, 
and winter wheat patents at $8.90@9.50. 
Neither clears nor straights are in de- 
mand, but some country mills are offer- 
ing long patents at a lower figure than 
the above quotations. 

The millfeed market has been exceed- 
ingly dull for many months, with im- 
perceptible price changes. Quotations 
this week: standard bran, $26.50 ton; 
standard middlings, $31.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $33.50; red dog, $37.50. 

NOTES 

A number of Norfolk bakers attended 
the annual convention of the Potomac 
States Association of the Baking Indus- 
try in Richmond. R. A. Dodson and L. 
A. Schillenger, of Gardner’s bakery, were 
among those prominent in the local dele- 
gation. 

The American steamer Palisades sailed 
this week for Greenock, having on board 
1,428 bbls flour, valued at $11,143, This 
cargo was loaded at the municipal ter- 
minals, where the steamer took advan- 
tage of the newly installed flour handling 
machinery. 

The British steamer New York City 
cleared from this port this week with a 
general cargo, in which were included 
84,000 Ibs grits, consigned to Bristol, 
Eng. The price of the grits, as indicat- 
ed in the manifest, was $1,054, loaded 
here at the municipal terminals. 

JoserH A. Lesuie. 








GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., June 11.—Under the in- 
fluence of a rather firm grain market, 
flour prices were more or less even. 
However, trade continues narrow and 
dull. Near-by mills have had probably 
the best of the trade recently. 

Wheat millfeed prices are somewhat 
easier, with a limited volume of business 
moving. Green feed is coming in now 
and relieving the situation with the farm- 
ers. Oats have been cut, and are being 
fed to stock. 

Cottonseed meal prices maintain a firm 
tone, and demand is general. The mills 
have small stocks on hand and the crush- 
ing season is practically over, therefore 
the supply is limited. Hulls are also 
firm, due to limited supply and small 
mill stock, although there is no large vol- 
ume of this feed moving. 

Hominy feed is very dull with little 
moving to the country trade. 

Hay receipts were only 25 cars of all 
grades. Stocks are very small, with no 
hay to speak of standing on tracks. 
Prices have eased off some. No forward 
buying reported. 

J. Hore Ticyer. 
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For the first time in months a few of 
the leading flour handlers who have seen 
nothing but discouragement in the flour 
trade express cheerfulness. A local mill- 
er says the situation looks better, and is 
more encouraging. Buyers are taking 
small lots, but buy frequently, and by 
this method are keeping the trade in a 
healthy condition. Nervousness and 
sharp fluctuations in the wheat market 
tend to conservatism on the part of 
flour buyers, as advances one day and 
declines the next make them skeptical 
about anticipating their requirements. 

There is no need of the latter so long 
as existing conditions prevail, as traffic 
on the railroads is so good that it only 
takes a few days to get a car of flour 
from a majority of the milling points to 
Chicago or -other distributing centers. 
When cars were scarce and traffic con- 
ditions slow, requiring two to six weeks 
to get a car of flour moved, buyers were 
obliged to anticipate their requirements. 
Now they can get all the flour they want 
on short notice, and prefer to buy from 
hand to mouth. 

Small bakers and wholesale and retail 
grocers are buying more flour in small 
lots than formerly, as labor troubles with 
the big bakeries have benefited the little 
fellows. The former are making good 
progress in adjusting labor troubles, and 
are carrying small stocks of flour but, all 
things considered, they are doing well. 
Many of the labor union leaders seem to 
have come to the conclusion that condi- 
tions are not right for making arbitrary 
demands, and that wage readjustments 
are necessary in all lines. 

Flour prices have followed the wheat 
market up and down 25@50c bbl — 
the week, but on advances buyers hel 
off and sales were small. A few millers 
in the Southwest and the Middle West 
appear anxious to sell flour, but they are 
beginning to realize that it is necessary 
to make a little profit in the business, 
and that they cannot run along indefi- 
nitely by operating at a loss. Compara- 
tively few offerings of low grades are 
being made, as a large percentage has 
been cleaned up of late. 

Rye flour is lower, owing to the decline 
in rye prices, although a stiffening in 
values was noticeable toward the last of 
the week. Rye mills are not operating 
to any extent, and offerings are not 
large. There is a slightly improved trade 
in the medium grades of rye with small 
foreign bakers. 

In the feed trade, business was slow 
and offerings ample. , 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BRIS WEEK .ccccccccccccece 17,250 68 
Last week ......ss.eseeees 18,250 61 
BOOP OBO vccsccccecseccece 23,200 89 
Two years ago .......se00% 22,750 86 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Export business in wheat was reduced 
by the decline in foreign exchange, de- 
mand sterling having dropped $2 points 
from the recent high level, due to Lon- 
don buying dollars in New York and to 
Germany withdrawing from the market. 
Seaboard exporters, however, were lib- 
eral buyers of futures, particularly July 
wheat, on all declines, and made fair 

urchases of cash wheat at the Gulf for 

une shipment, paying 39@40c over July. 
Two of the big Chicago export houses 
claimed that their sales for June have 


been provided for, but there were evi- 
dently others less fortunate. There is 
a striking difference in the cash pre- 
miums for deferred and present loading, 
as the last half of August loading at the 
Gulf was only 15c over July. 

A feature of the wheat market was 
the liberal buying of July and Septem- 
ber, particularly the July, on all breaks 
by seaboard exporters, which frequently 
caused good rallies. The government re- 
port showing 51,000,000 bus winter wheat 
less than last month was construed as 
bullish, and on Thursday July wheat ad- 
vanced from $1.331, to $1.40%, the lat- 
ter being within 1c of the highest of the 
season. At the top the market was over- 
bought, and an uneasy feeling created 
by the break in stocks in New York. 
Uneasiness created by a Board of Trade 
official in announcing a meeting of the 
association at the close of that da 
started a selling movement and a eeeak 
of 6c. The trade assumed that a serious 
condition existed at Springfield, and im- 
mediately became a free seller of wheat. 

The Armour Grain Co. sold Septem- 
ber corn and oats in liberal volume dur- 
ing the week. It also bought July and 
sold September, changing over its hedges, 
This had a depressing influence on 
values. The grain, however, disappeared. 

Late reports make the India wheat 
crop 246,000,000 bus, or 130,000,000 less 
than last year, and below consumptive 
requirements. 

Threats of a railroad strike July 1, as 
a protest against a reduction in wages, 
are creating uneasiness in the grain trade, 
as well as in all business, and were re- 
sponsible for liberal covering by shorts. 
Another factor was the fear of a wet 
harvest in Kansas, owing to heavy rains 
and floods. 

Western railroads are beginning to 
store box cars in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma for moving the new crop of 
wheat, which is expected to be ready in- 
side of 30 days. Special attention is 
being given by the railroads to repairing 
the cars, as the percentage of those in 
bad order is larger than usual, and there 
will be a big demand. Only 78.6 per cent 
of the cars owned by the railroads is in 
shape for available service, compared 
with 82 per cent last year. Grain load- 
ings on western roads of late have been 
the heaviest in recent years, and are 
expected to continue large. May load- 
ings on a few of the leading western 
roads were even to slightly over those in 
April, but the others show large deficits, 
compared with a year ago. 

A cargo of 250,000 bus hard winter 
wheat was shipped to Buffalo, and one 
of 350,000 bus to Montreal for export, 
this week. This is part of the wheat 
taken in on May delivery. The actual 
deliveries of cash wheat on May con- 
tract were over 1,100,000 bus. A 20,000- 
bu lot of No. 1 dark northern sprin 
wheat, delivered on May sales, was sol 
in store at 40c over July. All of this 
a taken in on May contracts is being 

isposed of at good prices, and some is 
being sent to the seaboard for export. 

July and September corn, which have 
been 114,@2c apart of late, advanced 
to the same prices today, due to heavy 
covering by July shorts., The market has 
been under pressure for several weeks, 
but became oversold, and an evening up 
movement resulted in the advance. 

Grain loadings on western railroads 
have fallen off 50 to 75 per cent on a 
few lines within the past two weeks, and 
fewer orders for box cars are being re- 
ceived. This is regarded as only tem- 
porary, as the movement of new wheat 
will soon be on. Officials of railroads 
here say that they are sending empty 
cars to Nebraska and Kansas prepara- 
tory to having an increase in the de- 
mand, which they desire to supply as 


ey as ee. Kansas City grain 
men claim that 25,000,000 bus wheat have 
been sold for export via the Gulf to load 
in the next six weeks, which means that 
Chicago will get little wheat out of the 
southwestern territory until the export 
demand at the Gulf and Atlantic ports 
is satisfied. 

Harry S. Klein, who represented the 
Taylor & Bournique Co. at Chicago for 
several years, and was latterly with 
Jackson Bros. & Co., has secured an 
interest in the Bartlett-Frazier Co. and 
will have charge of the cash oats ship- 
ping business and the grain consignment 
department. Mr. Klein is one of the 
younger members of the grain trade, and 
came from Milwaukee several years ago. 

Latest cables from Paris say crop con- 
ditions in France have improved, and 
that loss from drouth has been light. 

John Inglis and George M. LeCount, 
the crop experts who have been active in 
Indiana and Illinois the past week, re- 
port spotted conditions as to wheat and 
oats, with indications of fair average 
yields. 

September wheat was bought with in- 
creased freedom by eastern traders to- 
day, and advanced 3%4c to 1l4c under 
July, reaching $1.2414, the highest of the 
season so far. There was no selling 
pressure on September, while longs in 
July let go and bought September, nar- 
rowing the spread. The season’s range 
for September, so far, was made durin 
the week, it being $1.134%,@1.24¥%, wit 
the close, today, at $1.235,@1.24. The 
discount has been too great, as a number 
of traders have seen it, and their buying 
today caused the bulge. Selling of July 
and replacing with September featured 
the late trading, which strengthened the 
latter. 

Gulf premiums have eased 2@8c on 
hard winter wheat within the week, and 
today were 371,@381%c, the latter from 
New Orleans. Last half of July was 
19@20c, while the first half was 30@3lc 
over. Last half of August, 1014¢c, with 
no call for September loading. 

Black rust has been discovered in the 
section from Fremont to North Platte, 
Neb. It has not been known to damage 
winter wheat, and B. W. Snow, crop 
expert, says there is no danger of dam- 
age, the significant feature being that it 
offers a center of infection for the spring 
wheat later. 


NOTES 


L. B. Denison, manager Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., was here 
this week calling on the trade. 

Lawrence E. Rice, of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., returned to Chi- 
cago Monday from Cuba, where he has 
been spending a vacation for the past 
three weeks. 

A. B. Hewson, who has represented 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation in 
Ohio for the past two years, was in Chi- 
cago this week on his way to Indiana, 
where he will look after the same inter- 
ests, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

Flour stocks at leading points outside 
of Minneapolis on June 1 were 593,000 
bbls, compared with 666,000 on May 1, 
and 908,000 on June 1, 1920. Chicago had 
25,000 bbls, or 14,000 less than last year, 
and the smallest stock for June in over 
six years. 

Harvesting is about to commence in 
southern Illinois and Indiana, and re- 
ports suggest fair yields. A good part 
of Indiana is expected to have around 
15 bus to the acre. Numerous reports of 
Hessian fly are received from Missouri, 
and some damage has resulted. 


Effective June 1, 1921, the partnership 
composed of E. F. Hale and J. K. Sharp- 
less, operating as the Riverside Flour 
Co., was dissolved. J. K. Sharpless will 
continue the feed business under the 
name of the Riverside Flour Co., and E. 
F. Hale will continue in the flour busi- 
ness in his own name. 


An easier tone is noticeable in the 
money market, with expectations of low- 
er interest rates. Commercial paper, 
which has been 7@71/% per cent, is now 
6%,@7. ‘The demand for money is as 
keen as ever, but operations by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank tend to create an 
easier tone, as its position is the best in 
more than a year. 


The United States ppanemess has an- 
nounced that bids on flour will be opened 


. 


June 15, 1921 


Wednesday, June 22, at 1819 West Thir- 
ty-ninth Street, Chicago, as follows: 
299,978 lbs hard wheat flour, delivery at 
Atlanta, Ga; 299,978 lbs soft winter 
wheat flour, delivery at Atlanta, Ga; 
100,058 Ibs hard wheat flour, delivery at 
Washington, D. C.,—all in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

It is announced by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board that it will hear 
no more arguments from the labor unions 
regarding a cut in wages. Presentation 
of a vast amount of statistical matter 
was rejected by the board, and the la- 
bor officials were told to talk straight 
business. An official of one of the big 
railroad unions was caught napping the 
pee week, when a commissioner asked 

im if he was in favor of government 
operation of the railroads or the Plumb 
plan, to both of which he replied in the 
negative. The questioning was imme- 
diately shifted to other lines. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., June 11.—Activity 
of flour trade has continued to ebb and 
flow in waves, according to the motion of 
wheat sample and option prices. Neither 
the upturns nor the downturns excited 
buyers to the extent these influences or- 
dinarily affect business. The most hope- 
ful sign is that buying is slowly but 
steadily broadening. While still lacking 
semblance of real volume, trade is get- 
ting some earmarks of an improved call 
resulting from the necessity of replen- 
ishment of stocks in jobbers’ as well as 
bakers’ hands. Nothing startling in the 
way of betterment is expected until the 
new crop movement begins, however. 
Prices are firmer with wheat, but rest 
about 25c bbl under last report, a re- 
covery of 15@20c bbl within the week. 
The range has narrowed somewhat, views 
of mills being less at variance. 

Fancy patent showed slightly more ac- 
tivity, the regular trade enlarging its 
orders to a small extent, probably be- 
cause stocks have dwindled below the 
margin of safety. Bakers likewise 
bought a little more, although the extent 
of the increase amounted in all to only 
a few barrels. Inquiry was fairly active, 
following the movement of grain prices 
closely. Flour prices have not moved up 
and down in exactly the same ratio as 
the grain trend, which, however, seems to 
have little influence, as there remains an 
utter lack of confidence in prices, and all 
buyers are content to cover bare necessi- 
ties only. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat flour were quoted at $9.40@ 
10.55, and straight at $8.50@9.65, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The call for first and second clears 
continues good, especially for the lower 
grades, which are in brisk demand for 
export. Offers, however, are very small, 
as production is low, because of the slack 
call for the fancy qualities, and there is 
no disposition to grind as heavily as the 
call for low grades might justify. In 
this market the supply of second clear 
is practically nil, most mills being sold 
considerably ahead and taking little or 
no new business until present contracts 
have been cleaned up. This is a rather 
slow process, in view of the possibility 
that production will assume no great vol- 
ume for the present. Prices are 25@50c 
bbl higher. First clear was quoted at 
$6.50@6.90, and second clear at $5.25@ 
5.50 (nominal), in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent has been moving with 
slightly more freedom this week, al- 
though buyers ey. are no more in- 
clined than before to order more than 
their consumptive needs require. Some 
bakers have been crowded into the mar- 
ket for somewhat larger supplies than 
they have been accustomed to buy in 
recent months, as previous purchases 
were not sufficient to compensate for the 
consumption, with the result that stocks 
have fallen below a comfortable margin. 
Jobbers have been pointing out the ad- 
visability of buying flour made in cool 
weather for the hot months, which has 
brought out some small additional requi- 
sitions. Prices are firm but unchanged. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at $9@ 
9.25, and standard at $8.50@8.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Rye flour business showed a small in- 
crease because of a better call from bak- 
ers for the better qualities, enabling local 
mills to attain an output this week of 
2,349 bbls, against 1,300 last week. The 
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‘50 to 75 per cent. 
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picnic season and other usual hot weather 
inflation of rye bread sales are believed 
to be responsible. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in disposing of all of the lower 
grades available; in fact, domestic as 
well as export requirements are in excess 
of offers of these qualities. Prices de- 
clined sharply with the sudden reaction 
in cash rye prices, and some mills are 
quoting as much as $1@1.10 bbl lower 
than last week. Pure white was quoted 
at $8.65@9.05, straight at $6.65@8, and 
dark at $5.40@6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn goods are very dull, and busi- 
ness has flattened out considerably in the 
last week to 10 days. Recently there was 
a spurt, but it seems that buyers more 
than filled their needs, judging from the 
lack of interest at this time. Corn flour 
is duller than either meal or grits. Prices 
are largely nominal and easy, but about 
unchanged. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.90@2, corn meal at $1.80@1.95, and 
corn grits at $1.75@1.90, in 100-Ib cot- 
tons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Milwaukee mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, was 


as follows: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
24,0 


This week ......... 00 8,102 34 
Last week ......++. 24,000 5,540 23 
Last YOOP .ccccccses 24,000 13,000 54 
Two years ago...... 18,000 4,000 22 
Three years ago.... 18,000 6,500 40 
Four years ago..... 12,000 5,000 42 
Five years ago..... *, 24,600 10,700 44 
MILLFEED 


A slightly improved demand for mid- 
dlings caused the customary action at 
this season of prices going to a small 
premium over bran, although both ruled 
easier and lower because of a lack of 
demand. Offers continue very light, but 
they appear ample, as the result of 
which values softened 50c@$1 ton, the 
outside for bran. The reduction had 
only a slightly favorable effect on trade, 
the attitude of buyers remaining rather 
defiant and anticipatory of further de- 
clines. It is figured that even if the 
expected does not happen, they cannot 
lose by buying only to cover bare neces- 
sities. 

Considerable of the business now pass- 
ing is in mixed cars with flour, but a 
majority of orders are hardly of car lot 
size. Hominy feed is held 50@75c ton 
higher, and gluten feed has been marked 
up 50c. Other feeds are held at the pre- 
vious level. The movement is as much as 
50 per cent below the same week in 1920, 
local receipts this week being 660 tons, 
against 930 last year, and shipments 4,- 
340 tons, compared with 9,861 in 1920. 


NOTES 


Lake shipments of grain from the port 
of Milwaukee this week include the fol- 
lowing: steamer Manchester, 115,000 bus 
wheat, corn and oats from Elevator E to 
Buffalo; steamer Henry Steinbrenner, 
230,000 bus corn from Elevator E to 
Port Colborne; steamer Alex B. Uhrig, 
180,000 bus wheat and corn from Kin- 
nickinnic elevator to Port’ Colborne; 
steamer Thomas H. Wickwire, Jr., 250,- 
000 bus corn and wheat from Kinnickin- 
nic elevator to Port Colborne. 


The Cereal Products Co., Sixth and 
Washington streets, Manitowoc, Wis., has 
let a contract to Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
109 South Clinton Street, Chicago, for 
remodeling a building of its group into 
a feed mill and making an installation 
of new feed grinding equipment. The 
company is a consolidation of several 
brewing and malting concerns at Mani- 
towoc, effected about 18 months ago 
with the advent of national prohibition. 
A wide variety of cereal products, in- 
cluding malt sugar, sirups, etc., is now 
being manufactured. 


The Falls Roller Mills, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., is awarding contracts in- 
volving an investment of $125,000 or 
more in new buildings and equipment by 
which the capacity will be increased from 
The work is under 
the direction of Juul, Smith & Reynolds, 
architects, 801 North Eighth Street, She- 
boygan. The Falls company has recently 
made important changes in its executive 
and administrative organization to ac- 
commodate the increased output which 
will be available in about 90 days. Cap- 
tain Ernest Gonzenbach is president and 


general manager. 
L, E. Meyer. 
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New York, N. Y., June 11.—These are 
ve, interesting days in Wall Street, 
and if the story of the last 10 days could 
be told in cold type, it would attract 
much attention. Many important prob- 
lems have come up for solution, and 
large concerns have found it necessary to 
pay over important sums. All this is in 
line with the financial readjustment 
which American bankers are handling on 
a scale never approached by anything 
that has taken place in previous war or 
reconstruction finance. While there have 
been many misgivings and signs of oc- 
casional weakness, there is no doubt that 
the country will come through as nearly 
100 per cent efficient as is possible to 
develop in these extraordinary days. 


DEMORALIZED EXCHANGE MARKET 


Demoralization in the foreign exchange 
markets has presented a difficult prob- 
lem, and it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the remittances of the German 
indemnity payments are making the situ- 
ation even more confused than it was. 
There is no telling when this movement 
will end, or how far it will go. The 
stabilization of foreign exchange rates 
is a most difficult problem. As the Lon- 
don quotation for dollar credits declines, 
the cost of doing business with New 
York increases and it becomes more dif- 
ficult to finance the foreign trade of the 
United States. 

Many losses have been taken in the 
exchange market by bankers and busi- 
ness men untrained in international 
finance. The indications are that some 
of these losses will be made good in part 
later on, but there is no telling when the 
exchange market can be put upon a safe 
and sound basis. Until it is satisfactori- 
ly stabilized it will be difficult for Ameri- 
can business men to push trade relations 
with foreign markets and to increase 
their sales abroad. There are many rea- 
sons why this problem should receive at- 
tention by the federal authorities, and it 
is reassuring to think that a strong com- 
mittee, headed by Secretary Hoover, has 
had the subject under consideration for 
some time. 

The fact is, however, that American 
bankers and business men know very lit- 
tle about foreign trade. Some of them 
apparently rush in “where angels fear to 
tread,” and the consequences are not 
helpful to their bank balances. An 
earnest effort is being made, however, to 
straighten out the tangle, for it is highly 
important that a solution should be 
found forthwith. It stands to reason 
that our foreign customers cannot con- 
tinue to purchase supplies in the United 
States if they have to buy dollar credits 
at a prohibitive premium. 


RECORD GOLD HOLDINGS 


The American people held on June 1 
the greatest stock of gold that any na- 
tion ever had, a total of $3,175,037,198. 
This exceeded the previous high record, 
established May 1, 1917, of $3,121,887,443. 
With this stock of gold on hand it would 
be possible for American bankers to 
enormously increase their loan account if 
they cared to do so. It is recognized, 
however, that the American gold reserve 
is today the foremost gold reserve of the 
world and the only one which outside na- 
tions can depend upon as providing the 
means for aid in a great international 
crisis, The banks are giving a good ac- 
count of themselves, and the financial 
situation is in many respects much safer 
than it was a year ago. 

The Federal Reserve Board may be 
depended upén to safeguard our gold 
reserve and do ye ae ow | possible to 
build up business and fortify the bank- 
ing resources of the United States. 
There have been enormous advances 
made in various quarters, and there is 
no telling when the world strain upon 


the American banking reserve will let 
up. It is still excessive, and there is 
good reason to believe that it will con- 
tinue for some time. The money market 
is in pretty good shape, but the feeling 
is that the banks must accumulate an 
unusually strong reserve so as to protect 
them against the possible complications 
of a great international emergency. 


NEW TREASURY LOANS 


The United States has entered upon 
a very interesting financial campaign 
characterized by the bringing out of a 
new three-year 53, per cent Treasury 
note issue, besides the usual one-year 51, 
per cent Treasury certificates. Through 
the sale of these longer term securities it 
is expected to readjust Treasury indebt- 
edness and provide for the sale of a 
series of three- or five-year loans to take 
the place of the maturing short term is- 
sues. Secretary Mellon believes that 
these arrangements “should mean im- 
proved market conditions for govern- 
ment securities,” and there is reason to 
believe that the step is a wise one. It 
must be remembered that in all times 
and in all seasons a United States Treas- 
ury three-year loan paying 5%4 per cent 
interest looks pretty attractive to all 
kinds of investors. 

United States Treasury certificates are 
—_ largely held by general investors, 
and the investments are giving the ut- 
most satisfaction. More than $7,000,000,- 
000 of these various short term issues, 
including the Victory Bond issue, will 
mature within the next three or four 
years, and if it is possible to do so the 
Treasury intends to refund most of 
these loans through the sale of three- 
year and five-year certificates. This will 
be a wise step, and there is no doubt 
that the people wil! respond to an invi- 
tation to buy a three-year government 
note paying 534 per cent on the invest- 
ment and providing important tax ex- 
emptions. 

There are many reasons for taking a 
hopeful view of the outlook and, unless 
all signs fail, the Treasury will be suc- 
cessful in marketing its new issues. 
American investors hold an enormous 
volume of United States loans in the 
form of short term note issues and long- 
er term obligations. Whereas formerly 
the Treasury notes were almost entirely 
held by banks, a recent examination 
shows that the great bulk of these se- 
curities is in the hands of the people. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION 


Mr. Schwab is authority for the state- 
ment that the steel industry shows an 
annual output at the present time of 
about 10,000,000 tons, whereas it should 
be producing 40,000,000. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Schwab is so thoroughly convinced 
of ultimate revival that he is spending 
large sums in perfecting and extending 
the plants at Bethlehem and elsewhere. 
It is significant that he believes that 
“American capital and labor must and 
will work together as never before. In- 
dustrial success as never dreamed of in 
the past will follow.” 

This is a picturesque view of the steel 
industry from the man whom the late 
Andrew Carnegie declared “was the best 
steel man in the world.” The public is 
deeply interested in Mr. Schwab’s ob- 
servances, and it will support him in his 
contention that the vicissitudes of the 
last year or so have been wonderfully 
helpful for the public, and that we shall 
gain enormously from them in the end. 
Various other prominent leaders are tak- 
ing a hopeful view of the longer indus- 
trial future, although it is realized that 
the situation is full of Pps vd and 
there are many involved problems to 
solve. 

The one thing certain is that the coun- 
try is gradually coming into its own 
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again, and that it is doing its best to 
make up for the terrific mistakes and 
losses of the past. After all is said and 
done, however, it must be remembered 
that the United States is still much the 
brightest spot in the world, and is likely 
to continue so for several years to come. 
We have learned the necessity of econ- 
omy from the mistakes of the past, and 
it is to be hoped that we shall make ma- 
terial headway in managing our business 
affairs with proper regard for the urgent 
needs of the situation. 





COLORADO 


Denver, Coro., June 11.—A_ further 
falling off in the demand for flour was 
noticeable this week and the mills are all 
getting back to a daytime run, as the 
orders are all for rush shipment and, as 
soon as they are filled, only the regular 
orders that come in from day to day 
are left to work on. Most of the big 
houses doing business with Colorado 
mills are well stocked up for the sum- 
mer, and a dull season is in prospect. 

Prices: best patent soft wheat flour, in 
98-lb cottons, per bbl, $7.55@7.65; second 
patent, $7.05@7.15; best grade selfrising 
flour, $7.85@7.95,—f.o.b. the Ohio River, 
prompt to 30-day shipment. 

There is practically no surplus of bran 
on hand at any of the mills, as the de- 
mand for good mill-run in the Southwest 
is still firm. Demand locally for white 
bran is better than for some time, which 
is unusual for this time of the year. 
Quotations, per ton, in car lots: mill- 
run bran, f.o.b. Denver, $26; delivered 
Colorado common points, $29. 


NOTES 


F. C. Witter, superintendent Crescent 
Flour Mills and the Hungarian Flour 
Mills, Denver, attended the convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers at 
Buffalo. 

Nearly every stream of any size in the 
state is over its banks, due to cloud- 
bursts and the unusually heavy rain. 
The loss of life and property is enor- 
mous, being especially heavy at Pueblo, 
where over 400 deaths have already been 
reported and a property loss estimated 
at $30,000,000. The crop damage has 
not, as yet, been estimated, as the rivers 
are still running wild, and many farms 
close to the rivers, and on land that flat- 
tens out from the mountains, are still 
under water. The farmers in drouth 
areas have been greatly benefited by the 
recent rainfall, which was_ especially 
needed in the eastern half of the state, 
and are counting on a bumper crop if no 
disaster overtakes them. 





PROTEST AGAINST TINCHER BILL 

MitwavkeeE, Wis., June 11.—A vigor- 
ous letter of protest against the enact- 
ment of the Tincher and other bills af- 
fecting grain trading, now before the 
Senate at Washington, has been ad- 
dressed to Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace by Harry A. Plumb, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Chamber of: 
Commerce, at the instance of the board 
of directors. Harry M. Stratton, former 
president, and A. R. Templeton, second 
vice president, spent most of last week 
in Washington fighting the bills. Mr. 
Plumb says that, while honestly believ- 
ing in the efficiency of their marketing 
machinery, the exchanges are still willing 
to meet the popular demand for restric- 
tive measures by eliminating privilege 
trading. He intimates that, whether or 
not the Tincher bill becomes effective, 
the exchanges will no longer trade in 


privileges. 
L. E. Meyer. 





HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE SAILINGS 

The Holland-America Line announces 
the following sailings, subject to change 
without notice: New York to Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam, Westerdyk June 18, Rotter- 
dam June 25, Ryndam July 2. Bal- 
timore to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Ysel- 
dyk June 18. Newport News-Norfolk 
to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Yseldyk June 
22. Philadelphia to Rotterdam-Amster- 
dam, Zuiderdyk June 25. Boston to Rot- 
terdam-Amsterdam, Zuiderdyk June 18. 
New Orleans to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, 
Andyk July 5, Burgerdyk Aug. 13. 
Canada Line (joint service): Montreal 
and Quebec to Rotterdam, Poland 
July 13. 
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The rapid and wide fluctuations in the 
price of wheat during the week just 
closed have put all those immediately 
preceding them very much in the back- 
ground, and buyers are more confused 
than ever in their attitude toward the 
market. All sorts of rumors were afloat, 
and the crop scare bogey was again 
rampant. An adverse report on the con- 
dition of winter wheat, with reported 
lack of rain in Kansas and the accom- 
panying damage, b rae the ibility of a 
wet harvest, all ded to the general con- 
fusion. 

While there was some slight buying for 
domestic purposes, it took considerable 
urging to put through sales. The rapid 
advance in price has also affected the ex- 
port situation, but more particularly be- 
cause of the almost entire lack of first 
and second clears; in fact, these two 
grades were practically the feature of 
the market. It is understood that some 
short sales of first clears have been 
made, and the sellers are now making 
frantic attempts to buy in to meet re- 
quirements, with the effect that those 
who have any to offer are holding them 
at very stiff prices. It was reported in 
some instances that sellers who were 
short of clears were fulfilling the “re- 
quirements with patents, and taking the 
loss.. This, of course, is very unprofitable, 
and is not helping the situation any. 

The good old stand-by known as “the 
large order from Greece” was still in 
the market. As usual, the buyer wanted 
a firm price, good for seven days, but 
in view of the fact that the wheat mar- 
ket was fluctuating on an average of 4 
@8c a day the chances of getting a quo- 
tation on any such basis were quite impos- 
sible. Consequently, the order was not 
filted. 

Under these conditions it is unsatis- 
factory to attempt to quote prices, be- 
cause they are no guide to the situation, 
but such as they were at the close of the 
week follow: spring fancy patent, $10.75 
@l11; prone patent, $9@9.50; first 
clear, $7.40@7.90; soft winter straight, 
$7.25@7.65; hard winter patent, $8.75@ 
9.25; straight, $8.50@9; clear, $7.40@ 
7.90; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 


SHIPPING BOARD CHAIRMAN 


The dear old Shipping Board seems to 
have been spending most of its time of 
late seeking a chairman, and some new 
name has been mentioned almost daily as 
that of a man who might possibly be pre- 
vailed upon to take the job. It has fre- 
quently been said that, as far as political 
positions are concerned, the sition 
should seek the man and not the man 
the position, and in the case of the Ship- 
ping Board chairmanship we have a par- 
ticularly fine example of the position 
seeking the man. 

The principal trouble seems to have 
been that most of the men sought have 
hidden themselves so successfully that 
there was great difficulty in finding them, 
and when found there was a further dif- 
ficulty in prevailing upon them to ac- 
cept the appointment. 

President Hardiing, however, has re- 
eently appointed Albert D. Lasker, presi- 
dent of the Lord & Thomas Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, who has the best wishes 
of all concerned to bring about a suc- 
cessful outcome of the Shipping Board’s 
affairs, but he will need all the wisdom 

thered in his years of experience to 
eep this organization operating satis- 


factorily and carry its affairs through 
to a successful conclusion. 


HOLLAND IMPORTS 


The Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York, in a bulletin issued 
at the close of the week, shows that 
during the month of April there were 
imported into that country from the 
United States 12,569 metric tons of 
wheat, and 4,823 metric tons of flour. 
The great difference between these items 
is significant to American millers. 

The bulletin also states that the em- 
bargo upon shipments of wheat and 
weet products out of Holland has been 
raised. 


INTEREST IN CHICAGO MEETING 


Considerable interest is being shown 
by members of the New York Flour Club 
in the coming meeting of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs to be held at 
Chicago, June 28, and a fairly good at- 
tendance from here may be confidently 
expected, but unfortunately a number of 
the members having personal business in 
the West are prevented from leaving 
here in a group. However, they are all 
planning to complete their personal busi- 
ness so as to be at Chicago on the morn- 
ing of June 28. 

The question of the taxation of bro- 
kers is of such vital interest that the 
delegation from here hopes it will be 
thoroughly discussed at the Chicago 
meeting. The tax as it is now framed 
places an additional tax on all who be- 
long to commercial bodies such as the 
Produce Exchange. As this is manifest- 
ly unfair, the commission men propose to 

ght it. Another topic which will un- 
questionably be discussed is the right of 
inspection at destination, and if present 
indications go for anything, the Chicago 
meeting will be a very successful one. 


HECKER OUTING 


The second annual outing of the em- 
ployees of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., New York, was held at Bear 
Mountain, on the Hudson River, June 11, 
the whole party journeying thither by 
steamer. 

The usual set of outdoor games, fol- 
lowed by a baseball game between the 
office and mill forces, filled up a good 
part of the programme. Dancing was 
indulged in both aboard the ship and at 
the picnic grounds. 

These outings were instituted by J. A. 
Sim, the cn. manager of the Hecker 
mill, in order that the employees should 
get to know each other better. 


NOTES 


E, A. Weaver, sales manager B. A. 
Bckhart Milling Co., Chicago, called at 
this office this week. 

Earl Rankin, New York flour broker, 
left for Kansas City on Friday, and will 
be absent about a week or 10 days. 

Edgar O. Challenger has returned 
from a western trip during which he 
visited some of his mill connections. 

J. D. Dundas, of Dundas Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, and J. E. Sullivan, of the 
Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
called at this office on Thursday. 

James R. Ness, manager Niagara Grain 
& Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, and 
L, E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, were in this mar- 
ket last week. 

J. C. Koster, export sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, was in New York for several days 
_— to sailing on the Carmania for 

urope on June 15. 

The Atlantic County Historical So- 
ciety purposes to-purchase an old grist 
mill at Bargaintown, N. J., to preserve 
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it because of its historical interest, and 
a movement is reported on foot to pro- 
vide the funds. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuesrer, N. Y., June 11.—It has 
been a dull week, though some mills re- 
port fair inquiry, with a little business. 
One or two did not turn a wheel, being 
held up for lack of wheat from the West, 
but sales were not such as to make much 
difference. What little business there is 
demands early shipments, indicating that 
stocks in the hands of the trade are light. 

Prices don’t mean very much. ills 
have shifted up and down, following 
wheat, with millers loath to take any 
chances unless they virtually had the 
grain in their bins. Quotations are fair- 
ly firm, with the level today showing 15 
@20c variation from last week on hard 
wheat flours. Principal quotations: 
spring patents, $10.35@10.50 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.80; 
spring straights, $10.30, cotton 98's, local 
mostly; bakers patent, $10, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $8@9, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8; low 
grade, around $4.75, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

_ Trade in soft wheat flours is relatively 
better than in spring. One of two mills 
that grind both soft and hard wheat 
milled only soft this week. There have 
been fair sales, as trade s in recent 
months, and some of the mills are sold 
a fortnight ahead. Wheat is rather tight 
at the going price. Farmers don’t want 
to sell at under $1.50, delivered at the 
mill door, and few mills have much wheat 
on hand. While there has been some re- 
cession in flour prices from the high 
point of a fortnight ago, the price level 
is fairly steady. Mills are not one 
much unless the wheat is in sight, an 
everybody is playing safe. Prices: win- 
ter straights, established brands, $7.25@ 
7.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8.50. 

There has been some trade in rye flour, 
and prices have eased off 25c. All busi- 
ness is for quick shipment and, with rye 
grain rather scarce, mills are conserva- 
tive in going after trade. Best white 
brands are quoted here at $9.25@9.35 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern rye flour, jobbed here, has not been 
very active. Prices are off 50c, and the 
local trade is not much interested. Light 
is quoted at $9 bbl, cotton 98’s, medium 
$8.50, and dark $8. 

There is an impression here that feed 
has touched the low point in both de- 
mand and price. With the flush of pas- 
ture past and the weather unseasonably 
dry, there should be a better demand 
from dairymen. A good many farmers 
have fed up their oats, and from now on 
until harvest will depend to a consider- 
able extent on millfeed. Price levels 
have not changed much, but the tone is 
steady. Principal quotations: spring 
bran, $26.50@27 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $25; winter bran, $28@29, 
sacked, local mostly; spring middlings, 
$26.50@30, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $28; winter middlings, $28@29, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed continues 
in heavy supply, and prices are barely 
maintained at $23@24 ton, sacked, most- 
ly jobbing. There has been a fair trade 
in western feeds, jobbed here. Ground 
oats are quoted at $83 ton, and corn 
meal at $29, both bulk basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady at $1.50 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BR WOO: icc Vice wees 05 6,500 35 
EMME WOO. oc cc ccccecsevoce 8,100 44 


Of this week’s total, 4,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 600 


rye. 
FRENCH PRINCE INTERESTED IN MILLING 


The Prince de Bearn et de Chalais, 
chancellor of the French embassy, Wash- 
ington, was in Rochester this week, called 
here by the dedication of a tablet to the 
memory of General Lafayette by the 
Rochester chapter, Sons of the America 
Revolution. The tablet was erected on 
the spot where Lafayette, on the occa- 
sion of his visit here in 1825, received 
his old comrades in arms. The visit of 
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the prince took on special interest to the 
milling trade here, when he requested 
the privilege of being shown through a 
big modern flour mill. He comes from a 
rural district in France, and is interested 
in the milling business. He had heard 
of Rochester as the “Flour City,” hence 
the request. 

Accompanied by several local men, the 
prince was shown through the plant of 
the Moseley & Motley Milling Co., the 
mill being decorated with the colors of 
the United States and the tricolor of 
France. The young women of the office 
staff presented him with a bouquet of 
flowers, and the inspection followed. 
ae rage on the visit later, George 
Motley said the prince was extremely 
eager to see the machinery, the details 
of flour making so far as practicable, 
and all in all showed an intelligent ap- 
preciation that does not mark some sight- 
seers. 

NOTES 


W. C. Bates, vice president and treas- 
urer George Q. Moon & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., visited local millers recently. 


The dry weather continues. Oats 
barely cover the ground on a many 
pieces, especially those sown late. Hay 


will be light. Wheat is short, and unless 
there is rain soon the heads will not fill 
out. All in all, it looks like a short crop 
in the lines indicated. 

A special weather forecast service is 
to be furnished in several counties of 
western New York, with the county farm 
bureaus “sereing. with the federal 
Weather Bureau. The daily forecast 
will be available at the county bureau 
offices every day after 11 o’clock, and 
any grower with telephone service can 
avail himself of the service. 


The city and county were represented 
at the fourteenth annual conference of 
federal weights and measures officials 
held in Washington recently. The sale 
of standard weight loaves of bread came 
in for extended discussion, and much 
local interest is shown by the baking 
trade here. As the law now stands, 
bread may be sold in New York state in 


any size loaf. 
T. W. Kwyapp. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., June 11.—Flour, most 
of the week, was too strong for busi- 
ness except with the exporters, who were 
ready to buy almost anything offered in 
the shape of soft winter straights, near- 
by or western, and hard and soft wheat 
clears, at full market rates. Domestic 
buyers, although low on stock and anx- 
ious to replenish, hadn’t the nerve to pay 
current prices, with harvest only a week 
or so distant, except in isolated cases. 

Exporters were good buyers almost 
daily, paying always a premium for 
large lots and quick shipment, and it is 
safe to say that practically every mill 
in this territory has sold its June output 
or more, thus insuring a good clean-up 
for the new crop. Clears are badly 
wanted for export, but are apparently 
not to be had, which indicates that they 
are going into the upper grades and are 
no longer being made. Plenty of new 
southwestern flour is offered at $1 bbl 
under old, but the trade thinks the dif- 


ference in the price of the wheats war- 


rants a greater discount. 

Springs were buoyant and in better 
demand, first patents closing nominally 
at $9.60@10; standard brands, $9.10@ 
9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Prices were very irregular, 
making it necessary to give a wider 
range to quotations. Trading showed 
improvement, with much of the buying 
done on the quiet and by those who 
turned away from stuff at the bottom. 

Hard winters were upward and more 
active, short patents at the close ranging 
$9.25@9.65; straights, $8.75@9.15,—in 


98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c__ 


less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Good sales were made within quotations, 
principally under cover and including 
both first and second quality. Some mills 
wanted more than the extreme figures, 
but only those within the aforesaid range 
had a ghost of a show. 

Soft winters were firmer and in con- 
stant demand, short patents closing nom- 
inally at $8.75@9.15; near-by straights, 
$7@7.40,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
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wood, 5@10¢ less in jute, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Top patents were held high and 
strong, while ordinary — were plen- 
tiful and comparatively cheap, but the 
trade is looking for all qualities of pat- 
ent to come much closer to the price of 
near-by straights when the mills begin 
grinding new wheat. A large business 
was done in near-by straight for export, 
principally at $7@7.50 in new jutes, the 
latter price being paid for only one lot 
and that to meet an emergency. Most 
of the business was done at $7.10@7.15, 
jute, with one purchase made today as 
low as $6.75, bulk. 

City mills ran moderately, reported 
further improvement in export demand, 
but as yet have made no change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,774 
bbls; destined for export, 11,703. 


FLOUR CLUB HAS NEW SECRETARY 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on Wednesday. Charles 
Minnigerode was elected secretary to 
succeed J. Nathaniel McCosh, who re- 
signed because he could no longer give 
the office the time and attention it re- 
quires. The club received and accepted 
Mr. McCosh’s resignation with regret. 

The club went on record as being ab- 
solutely opposed to the flour sales con- 
tract of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, and as refusing to accept it. It 
also joined the Chicago Flour Club in 
requesting all millers’ organizations that 
have taken action adverse to allowing 
the inspection of flour shipments at des- 
tination before they have been accepted 
or paid for to rescind such action. 

The following members of the club 
expect to attend the conventions of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs and 
Millers’ National Federation, at Chi- 
cago, June 28-30, and July 1: A. W. 
Mears, J. Ross Myers, Lewis Blaustein, 
C. E. Clifton, Roger E. Lewis and 
Thomas E. Witters. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 125; number now in port, 125. 

Exports from here this week included 
30,768 bbls flour and 482,101 bus grain— 
309,255 wheat, 42,857 corn, 120,000 rye 
and 9,989 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to June 11, 1921, 382,488 
bus; year ago, 345,161. Range of prices 
br week, 7314,@78c; last year, $1.95@ 
2.05. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to June 11, 1921, 1,537,924 bus; 
same period last year, 1,569,816. Range 
of prices this week, $1.05@1.62; last 
year, $2.75@2.96. 

The Baltimore Cream Fried Cake Co., 
with $25,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture and sell at retail and wholesale 
cream fried cakes and other bakery 
products, has been incorporated by John 
J. and William D. Kinsell, and Harry 
E. Young. 

When J. L. Rodney, the big Kansas 
City miller, walked on ’change today, 
Walter F. Macneal, the big local feed 
man, was introduced te him and the two 
promptly engaged in a friendly weighing 
contest, Mr. ney tipping the beam at 
291 lbs and Mr. Macneal at 257. 


About 40 members of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, including grain 
men, bankers and one miller, sent a for- 
mal protest in regard to the Capper- 
Tincher bill to George W. Norris, chair- 
man committee on agriculture and for- 
estry, United States Senate, on June 7. 

Spot No. 2 red winter wheat, Dg yee 
after selling within 10c of spot No. 2 red 
winter at one time during the week, 
closed today at 141%4c under, as against 
18c under last Saturday. The farmers in 
this section have certainly paid dearly 
for government inspection, but they 
would have it. 

Visitors were Charles Y. Hayward, of 
Procter, Garratt & Marston, Ltd., grain 
importers, Liverpool, Eng; J. L. ney, 
president Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
and Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills; Arthur 
S. Cain, sales manager William Mag f 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; E. S. 
Wenzel, of Wenzel Grain Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; Charles F. Strasmer, superin- 
tendent Connecting Terminal Elevator 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y; Emory L. Cocke, 
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representing Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., 
cottonseed products department, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The Chicago Flour Club gives the 
members of the Baltimore Flour Club 
the following 10 good reasons why they 
should attend the annual meeting of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, June 28: “(1) 
You need the vacation; (2) your busi- 
ness will benefit; (3) meet the men who 
make your flour; (4) the Chicago Flour 
Club banquet; (5) an investment, and 
not an expense; (6) let the millers see 
the size of your club; (7) get the other 
fellows’ views; (8) your presence is es- 
sential; (9) you will be entertained; (10) 
an exchange of ideas.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., June 11.—There was 
considerable activity in the flour market 
here the greater part of the week, but 
the last two days the market went down 
about as quickly as it had gone up. 
There was considerable inquiry for flour, 
but no attempt was made to force busi- 
ness. Jobbers and retailers appear to be 
agreed to not load up. 

Stocks of flour are very low and what 
sales are being made are from hand to 
mouth. Some carload sales are reported, 
but not in such number as to cause any 
excitement. There is some curiosity over 
new crop prices, and developments are 
keenly awaited. 

Prices in force the past week: spring 
patent $8.75@11, hard winter $8.25@9.75, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter -$6.25@7, bulk. Pure white rye 
was quoted at $8.25@9. 

The millfeed market showed more ac- 
tivity than last week. 


NOTES 

W. A. Cahill, sales manager Bernhard 

Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
in Pittsburgh the past week. 


Mrs. Charles A. Haller, wife of the 
manager of the Haller Baking Co., died 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., after a brief ill- 
ness, of consumption. Mrs. Haller was 
well known, as she was active in the 
management of the Haller bakery in 
Mount Oliver, a suburb of Pittsburgh. 
Besides her husband, several children 
survive. The funeral was held on June 
11. 

Adam Ziegler, consulting bakery ex- 
pert of the Fleischmann Yeast Co., Louis 
J. Baker, president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry, and 
C. C, Latus, secretary, will leave tonight 
for Scranton, where the state convention 
opens Monday night. The Pittsburgh 
and western Pennsylvania delegation of 
bakers, flour and supply men will leave 
Monday morning in special cars. 

C. C. Larus. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., June 11.—While there 
has been a better demand for patents this 
week, it is undoubtedly due to more 
buyers getting short all at once. They 
will only take what they need for tomor- 
row or next day. The mills are not look- 
ing for any improvement in the domestic 
trade for spring patents, but it is gen- 
erally believed that there will be a re- 
vival of export demand, as a number of 
orders for that grade were booked this 
week. It is said the situation at the 
seaboard has been considerably relieved, 
the liberal stocks held there having been 
cleaned up, and that buyers will be in the 
market to a larger extent next week. 
Foreign countries are taking the wheat, 
why not the flour? There are practically 
no offerings of clears, and quotations 
could easily be obtained. 

Prices are no more settled than they 
have been, every miller suiting himself 
in that respect, and there is said to be a 
difference of $2 bbl between them on 
patents. While they advance prices with 
any material change in options, it does 
not mean that $1 less would stand in the 
way of 1,000 bbls or possibly 10 bbls. 
Big buyers have become small ones, and 
the small ones are not ashamed to order 
a few eighths. There has never been 
such a year as this for restricting pur- 
chases of flour to tha smallest quantity. 

One old miller says there is no pros- 
pect of any change until there is enough 


’ wheat on the market to stop speculation, 


which, in his opinion, is to blame for all 


the troubles. The May squeeze has been 
shifted to July, and foreigners are in 
control of the wheat market. 

The local retail trade is all upset, and 
the demand not within 50 per .cent of 
normal. Just why, nobody seems to be 
able to explain, except that hot weather 
has arrived at last and it is easier for 
the housewife to buy than to bake bread. 
Prices are again lower, the best family 
patent being down to $9.75 in 98’s, cot- 
ton. The cost of producing it is figured 
at $10.50@10.75. There are mills here, 
some very small ones in particular, that 
would accept less than $9.75 in small 
packages. 

Kansas mills were offering the best 
short patent at $9, later advanced to 
$9.25@9.50, and today they were asking 
$9.40, with standard patent 50c less, Buf- 
falo rate points. There were offerings 
50c under those prices, and it is said 
some really oe patents could be bought 
for $8.25. Little was done this week by 
any of the local representatives of Kan- 
sas mills. 

Millfeed buyers have gotten out of the 
habit of buying, and the trade this week 
was limited to an occasional carload, job- 
bers say. The dairyman is cutting down 
feeding, as he claims he cannot produce 
milk at the cut of 75@100 per cent below 
war prices he was getting, and does not 
intend to increase the production. In a 
few sections dry weather, however, has 
forced him to feed enough to keep his 
stock alive. As a rule, pasturage is good 
in this state. 

The mills here are not selling much 
bran or standard middlings and, with 
quite a supply on hand, a break in prices 
is almost certain next week. The low 
prices in the West are also having an 
effect here. It is safe to say that job- 
bers will remain out of the market until 
there is some prospect of the West firm- 
ing up. 

The heavier feeds seem to remain firm, 
and no pressure to sell is noticeable. 
Canadian feeds were not offered here 
this week. The Clover Leaf mill, across 
the lake, is down for lack of wheat. 
There is some uncertainty as to whether 
there is a duty on feed, but apparently 
official reports are that there is none. 

Corn-meal coarse feed quiet and lower. 
Hominy feed in only fair supply, but 
easier. Gluten feed is offered freely on 
spot, and demand is light, with prices 
unsettled. Cottonseed meal lower, and 
little business. Oil meal dull, with the 
mills asking $33 and resellers willing to 
take 50c less. Brewers’ grains are of- 
fered at $26 ton, and distillers’ at $36, 
for 26 per cent, and $38 for 30 per cent, 
track, Buffalo. Malt sprouts are quoted 
at $26, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa is offered 
at $31@36, track, Buffalo. Milo scarce, 
and held at $1.87 spot, with offerings of 
quick shipment at $1.79, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat is offered in small quantities 
at $3.35 per 100 lbs. 

Rolled oats firm, and demand good. 
Oat feed dull and unsettled, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRAD WEEK occ ccccvcsoeres 107,470 64 
Let WOOK 2. cccccccsccces 75,085 45 
TOSP GOS Pics ccvwscvecses 105,160 63 
Two years ago .......+.45 139,220 84 
Three years ago .......0++ 35,184 21 


NOTES 

I. A. Ogdem, with the H. Dittlinger 
Roller Mills Co., New Braunfels, Texas, 
was in Buffalo this week. 

Shipments of grain by canal from the 
opening of navigation to May 1 were 
696,619 bus, compared with 176,000 for 
the same time last year. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 387,- 
000 bus, compared with 4,141,000 a year 
ago. Stocks of corn are 1,000,000 bus 
larger and of rye 2,300,000 bus smaller 
than last year. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the past 
week were 4,491,182 bus, compared with 
588,161 for the same week last year. Of 
this amount 1,132,400 bus were wheat, 
485,901 bus being Canadian. Flour re- 
ceipts were 149,000 bbls, the same as 
last year. 

The Motorship No. 1, with 70,000 bus 
oats from Duluth, arrived here this week, 
and left for New York, after making re- 
pairs, via the barge canal. Motorship 
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No. 2, the second craft turned out by 
the McDougall-Duluth Shipbuilding Co., 
for the Interwaterways Line, is expected 
here next week, also carrying a cargo of 
oats. 

The American Grain & Feed Corpora- 
tion, recently formed, has purchased a 
site for the erection of a mill and ele- 
vator here. A grinding and mixing mill, 
with a capacity of 25 cars, and a 500-bbl 
flour mill, are contemplated. The officers 
are: Berend J. Burns, president; J. R. 
Totten, vice president; R. D. Ward, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

E. BanGasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 11.—Local flour 
buyers are as much puzzled this week as 
last, and are still limiting their purchases 
to barest necessities. ‘These necessities 
are growing in volume daily, and unless 
the supply of so-called “distress” flour 
keeps up, both bakers and jobbers will 
soon be forced to come into the market. 

During the past week a number of 
spring wheat millers have accepted offers 
that were made by the bidder, without 
any real belief that they would be ac- 
cepted. To illustrate, one miller making 
a first-class spring patent was holding at 
$10.60 bbl, in sacks, but accepted a bid 
of $10, and sold two cars at that price. 
Other mills have also made reductions 
of 25@40c bbl from asking prices. There 
has also been some pressure to sell soft 
winter flours, with reductions accepted 
in many instances. 

At the close of the week, prices have 
taken a sharp advance on spring wheat 
flours, with hard winters also showing 
more firmness. Soft winter flours, while 
held higher, are slow to move, with some 
pressure to sell quietly shown by millers 
of these flours. 

Corn products- are practically un- 
changed as regards prices, but the de- 
mand is slow. Oatmeal fairly steady, 
with quiet demand. 

NOTES 

A voluntary petition in-bankruptcy has 
been filed by Augusto Dettore, Boston, 
baker. Liabilities, $3,476; no assets. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
included G. F. Libby and M. F. Howard, 
Jamestown, N. Y., W. H. Moore, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and C. B. Jordan, New 
York City. 

What promises to be one of the most 
entertaining and popular outings ever 
held by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce will take place on June 28, when 
500 members of the organization will 
proceed by water and by automobile to 
Pemberton, Mass., where elaborate plans 
have been laid fer a day of rollicking 


festivities, 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA- 

PuinapetpHia, Pa., June 11.—Violent 
fluctuations in wheat during the past 
week had a decidedly unsettling influ; 
ence on the flour market, though prices 
show little net change. compared with 
values ruling a week ago. 

There was a pretty good export in- 
quiry for first clears as well as for soft 
winter straight for prompt delivery, 
though buyers were incli to ha nt 
about prices. Local jobbers and bakers 
lack confidence and buy sparingly, tak- 
ing only what they require to supply cur- 
rent needs. 

“NOTES 

Albert J. Emmons, feed dealer, en- 
joyed a very successful fishing trip to 
Fortescue, N. J., last Thursday. 

Advices from Harrisburg announce the 
incorporation of the National Cereal 
Corporation of Pittsburgh, with a capi- 
tal of $5,000. 

Geyelin & Co. have been appointed 
local agents for the Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation, which maintains 
a service between Philadelphia, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp and Amsterdam. 

A. D. Acheson, T. Marshall Holt and 
C. H,. Bollinger have formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of A. D. Ache- 
son & Co., with offices at 567 Bourse 
Building, this city. They will represent 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Cherokee (Okla.) Mills. 

Samuet S, Daniets. 
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Both St. Louis and interior mills en- 
joyed slightly better operating time this 
week than last. Inquiries have also been 
slightly more plentiful, but it has been 
difficult to close actual sales, either in 
the domestic or foreign markets. How- 
ever, any relief is most acceptable at this 
time, in view of the disconcerting experi- 
ences of the past few months. 

Practically all millers are agreed that 
the greatest obstacle to business at this 
time is the high level of the wheat mar- 
ket. All classes of buyers, foreign and 
domestic, jobber and baker, seem to be 
firmly convinced that much lower prices 
will prevail for the coming crop, and, 
acting in accordance with this belief, 
buying continues on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. While one guess is as good as 
another, the general opinion seems to be 
that flour based on wheat purchased at 
approximately $1.25 bu, terminal mar- 
kets, would be nearly in line with buy- 
ers’ ideas. 

The volume of flour sold to the bakery 
trade has, so far, shown very little, if 
any, improvement, Bakers state that 
their trade is still about 30 per cent un- 
der what it was a year ago, and, with no 
apparent signs of an immediate improve- 
ment, they are not anxious to purchase 
flour stocks in quantities other than to 
supply their actual needs. Such a condi- 
tion might lead to the supposition that 
the volume of family trade flour had 
profited thereby, but such is not the case. 

The export demand for clears and low 
grades maintains the activity of the last 
number of weeks, and millers have no 
trouble in disposing of their stocks of 
these grades. While the home trade of 
the interior mills has shown no distinct 
improvement for the last few weeks, 
nevertheless the situation is materially 
better than it was several months ago. 

St. Louis mills are quoting prices as 
follows: spring first patents, $8.50@8.75 
per 140 ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent, $8.20@8.40; first clear, $6@6.50; 
hard winter short patent, $7.60@7.80; 
straight grade, $7@7.25; first clear, $6 
@6.50; soft winter short patent, $7.75 
@8; straight grade, $7@7.25; first clear, 
$5.25@5.75. 

MILLFEED 

Very little change occurred in the 
millfeed market this week, both demand 
and supplies being light. It is difficult 
to find buyers for what millfeed is of- 
fered, and were it not for the fact that 
the light operation of the mills has cur- 
tailed the available supply of feed, prices 
would be at a materially lower level. 
Hard winter wheat bran is quoted at 
$17@17.50 ton, soft wheat bran at $17.50 
@18, and gray shorts at $23@24. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pct. of 
output activity 
BIG WOO caccaccssiccores 25,000 50 
Last week ......ccsesceees 21,100 42 
WOES GOO oc cvcccvccceccces 27,200 54 
Two years agO .........008 23,050 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week .........ese00% 25,700 33 
BME WEE, acs cb ccnecovecced 23,700 31 
WOR BED decide co cciccvedee 31,900 41 
Two years ago ..........6% 39,900 51 


NOTES 
Eugene C. Dreyer, president’ Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, left for the 
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East today, where he will spend the 
greater part of next week. 


T. M. Scott, secretary Picker & Beards- 
ley Commission Co., St. Louis, returned 
today from a two weeks’ vacation. 


Frank Volenetz, Steelville, Mo., who 
operates a corn mill at that place, is 
planning to install a small flour mill. 


Frank E. Kauffman, president Ber- 
net, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has returned from California, 
where he has spent the past six months. 


Peter C. Bruno, an inspector for the 
Missouri state grain inspection depart- 
ment, died this week from a fractured 
skull, which he suffered in a fall from 
a dock onto a steel grain barge. 

The American Health Food Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in Providence, 
R. I., has announced that it will remove 
its Denver plant to St. Louis. The 
change is expected to be effective on or 
about July 1. 


The St. Louis Grain Club held its an- 
nual outing and golf tournament yester- 
day afternoon and evening at the Mid- 
land Valley Country Club. The after- 
noon was given over to golf, followed 
by a dinner at the clubhouse in the 
evening. 

Bids for the construction of the new 
dock at St. Louis for the Government 
River Service ranged from $204,850 to 
$332,490. This dock will be a river ter- 
minal for the Mississippi-Warrior River 
barge line, operating between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. 


A. T. Bales, eastern sales manager of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has returned from a 10-day trip 
in the East. While there he attended the 
convention of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
held at Atlantic City. 

C, H. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London, spent Monday and Tuesday in 
this market. He is visiting the larger 
markets of this country and Canada, and 
will go as far west as the Pacific Coast 
before returning to the Atlantic sea- 
board, from whence he will sail on his 
return voyage to London. 


Theodore Brent, New Orleans, man- 
ager of the federal barge line, operating 
on the Mississippi River, and J. U. Hig- 
gins, St. Louis, assistant traffic manager 
of the line, were in Cairo, Ill., Tuesday 
conferring with elevator officials of that 
place on extending the transfer of grain 
from railroad cars to the barges. 


According to a statement recently 
made by Lionel L. Janes, agricultural 
statistician at New Orleans for the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Louisiana cotton crop is only 57 per cent 
of normal. This compares with a condi- 
tion of 72 per cent at the corresponding 
time last year. 


Preliminary statements regarding 
wages to be paid harvest hands during 
the coming season indicate a reduction of 
as much as 45 per cent in this territory. 
Farmers of one county, not far distant 
from St. Louis, have fixed the wages 
which they say they will pay this year 
at $2.75 a day, compared with $5 last 
year. The prospective supply of labor is 
said to be abundant. 


W. A. Kernaghan, of the New Orleans 
board of port commissioners, recently 
made a trip to Chicago to serve notice 
upon Charles H. Markham, president 
Illinois Central Railroad, to the effect 
that the proposed leasing by the railroad 
of one of the grain elevators along the 
New Orleans docks to a private exporter 
will be illegal and detrimental to the in- 
terests of the port, and that the dock 
board will take drastic action to prevent 
such action by the railroad. 
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Officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis report but little change 
in general traffic conditions, compared 
to the past few weeks. Total tonnage 
carried is still considerably under the 
figures of the corresponding period last 
year. Cheap lake freight rates, the officials 
say, are depriving the railroads of the 
bulk of the eastern grain movement. Re- 
ports from the southern roads state that 
the grain movement to the Gulf is about 
as large as at any recent time; the ex- 
port wheat business is yo to keep 
the tonnage figures up to fair levels. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 11.—Wheat 
prices had an upward trend most of the 
week, largely as a result of bullish field 
reports concerning the winter crop, and 
because of fear of a wet harvest. Profit 
taking on the part of holders was much 
in evidence, for there was a rather brisk 
demand for spot flour. 

Prices quoted to dealers here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks: spring wheat 
flour, $8.75@10 bbl; fancy clears, $8@ 
8.30; hard winter wheat, $8.50@8.75; 
short patents, $8.75@9.25; soft winter 
wheat, $8.50@9. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow 
80c bu, No. 2 white 82c; oats, No. 2 
white 53c, No, 3 white 52c; wheat bran, 
per 100 lbs, on track, $1.40. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: cream meal, $1.80; grits, fine and 
coarse, $1.85@1.87,; corn meal, $1.75@ 
1.80. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
976 cars; corn, export 123, local 26; oats, 
export 4, local 36; barley, export 18, 
local 1. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 922,000 bus; 
corn, 260,000; oats, 12,000; rye, 7,000; 
barley, 57,000. 





+ * 

Among visitors here this week were 
Martin Ismert and James Kirk, of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





PROPOSED FREIGHT SAILINGS 

Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change, via the Cunard Line: to Liver- 
pool, from New York, the Caronia July 
2; to London, from New York, the An- 
choria June 18, the Verentia June 28, the 
Valacia July 9, the Saxonia July 21, the 
Vardulia July 30; from Philadelphia, 
the Verentia June 21, the Vellavia July 
16; from Baltimore, the Vasconia July 
9; from Montreal, the Verbania July 8; 
to Southampton, from New York, the 
Berengaria June 30, the Aquitania July 
5; to Hamburg, from New York, the 
Anchoria June 18; from Baltimore, the 
Vasconia July 9; from Philadelphia, the 
Vellavia July 16; to Alexandria, Beirut, 
Smyrna, Pireus, Salonica, Constantino- 
ple and Constanza, from New York, the 
River Oronted July 9; from Philadel- 
phia, the River Oronted June 25. 

Proposed sailings via the Anchor Line: 
to Liverpool, from New York, the As- 
syria June 21, the Algeria June 25, the 
Castalia July 9; from Boston, the As- 
syria June 25; to London, from Montreal, 
the Vitellia June 24; to Glasgow, from 
New York, the Columbia June 18, the 
Assyria June 21, the Algeria June 25, 
the Cameronia July 2, the Castalia July 
9; from Boston, the Assyria June 25. 

Proposed sailings via the Anchor-Don- 
aldson Line: to Glasgow, from Montreal, 
the Saturnia June 18, the Cabotia June 
28, the Cassandra July 2. 

Proposed sailings via the Thomson 
Line: to Leith, from Montreal, the 
Cairndhu June 26, the Cairnmona July 
3; to Newcastle, from Montreal, the 
Cairnmona July 3. 

Proposed sailings via the Red Cross 
Line: to Halifax, N. S., and St. Johns, 
N. F., from New York, the Rosalind 
June 19; to St. Johns, N. F., from Hali- 
fax, the Rosalind June 21. 

Proposed sailings via the Common- 
wealth and Dominion Line: to Auckland, 
Dunedin, Lyttleton, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Wellington, from New York, the 
Port Lincoln June 25. 





MEMPHIS RIVER IMPROVEMENTS 

NasHVILLzE, Tenn., June 11.—Important 
river improvements are to be made at 
Memphis. Mayor Payne and the city 
and terminal commissions have decided 
on a site for new terminals below the 
two bridges, recommended by Brigadier 
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General W. D. Connor, chief of the in- 
land and coastwise waterways commis- 
sion. The city has authorized $500,000 
for the improvement, to be made for 
benefit of traffic on the Mississippi, and 
steps will be taken at once to sell bonds 
to that amount to carry out the plans. 


Joun Lerrrr. 


INSPECTION AT BALTIMORE 


Chamb of C Maintains an BEffi- 
ecient Flour Inspection Department— 
Hears and Settles Disputes 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
maintains a very efficient flour inspec- 
tion department. It was established in 
February, 1918, is composed of a chief 
inspector and three assistants, and is un- 
der the supervision of the flour commit- 
tee, which, upon request and payment of 
a nominal fee, hears and settles disputes 
between members and nonmembers, and 
acts as a board of appeal. The flour 
committee comprises A. W. Mears, chair- 
man; J, Ross Myers, William C. Scott, 
William H. Hayward and C. H. Dorsey. 
The inspectors are Milton A. Smeak, 
chief, Conrad and William Mauler and 
Walter Fax, assistants, additional as- 
sistants being employed as the occasion 
requires. 

The department inspects flour for 
quality or grade, soundness, uniformity, 
weight and condition of packages, and 
issues official inspection certificates of 
the Chamber of Commerce in accordance 
therewith. Its charges for inspection to 
members of the exchange are lc per bbl, 
with privilege of drawing 1 lb of flour 
from each barrel, this applying only. to 
flour in wood; le per sack weighing 98 
lbs or more, and 2c per bbl in sacks 
smaller than 98’s, inspector not to in- 
spect less than two sacks per bbl. For 
drawing samples a charge of 25c per 
sample is made, and for examining sam- 
ples such reasonable fee is charged as 
the chief inspector may deem proper. If 
extra labor is incurred, it is paid for by 
the owner of the flour and on a basis to 
be determined by the chief inspector. 
Inspection rates for nonmembers of the 
exchange are 50 per cent higher than the 
foregoing figures. 

Chief Inspector Milton A. Smeak was 
born at Westminster, Md., in 1859, and 
began his career as a flour inspector, in 
this city in 1879. With 42 years of 
knowledge and experience in the busi- 
ness to his credit, his fame has spread 
until he is now known far and near as 
an expert in his‘line. He does not pre- 
tend to be a laboratory, and all that sort 
of thing, but his sense of sight, taste, 
touch and smell is so keen and acute 
that it is practically impossible for flour 
different from what it should be ever 
getting by him. Moreover, he is abso- 
lutely fair, unbiased and trustworthy. 
His assistants also are honest and ca- 
pable. 

Under the active efforts of these in- 
spectors, the flour inspection department 
of the Chamber of Commerce has been 
eminently successful from the start. For 
instance, it has a standing order from 
most of the larger buyers in this market 
to inspect every barrel and sack of their 
flour immediately on its arrival at the 
terminals. It also does considerable 
business, domestic and export, for mills 
in different parts of the country, but of 
course far and away its biggest patron 
has been the United States Grain Cor- 
portation, for which it inspected at Bal- 
timore, Norfolk and Newport News 
millions of sacks of flour, and from 
which it received the highest commenda- 
tion, in addition to its pay. 

A. W. Mears and J. Ross Myers, local 
leaders in flour and members of the 
flour committee, are largely, if not whol- 
ly, responsible for the establishment of 
the flour inspection department of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and 
the splendid record it has made. They 
not only convinced the officials of the 
exchange of the great need and impor- 
tance of the proposed accessory, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading Mr. Smeak: to ac- 
cept the office of chief inspector at a 
time when he was most eager to retire 
from active service, but actually revised, 
formulated and compiled the rules and 
regulations which the board of directors 
adopted as the bylaws for governing the 
department. Cartes H. Dorsey. 
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A MIRACLE OF IRRIGATION 


(Continued from page 1235.) 


High up between the Mazatzal Moun- 
tains and the Apache range, where the 
waters divide to flow, some north by 
way of the Little Colorado River, and 
some southwest by way of the Gila, a 
number of streams met to make the 
Salt River, the most important river in 
southern Arizona. On this river, fifty 
miles to the westward, was Phoenix, the 
capital, on a branch of the Santa Fe 
road; after the Salt River had joined 
the Gila the Southern Pacific tracks lay 
parallel to it, crossing the Colorado at 
Yuma, where the Gila enters the larger 
river. Much of this region, between the 
deserts of the Big Valley and the Gila 
desert, was potentially fertile, but only in 
a few places was water available at all, 
and in fewer still was it to any extent 
dependable. 

One thing, until the Roosevelt Dam 
was built, Arizona absolutely lacked: it 
had no lakes. Of its total area of 113,956 
square miles, one hundred and sixteen 
were occupied by water, or one tenth of 
one per cent, and practically all of this 
water area was taken up by streams and 
rivers. You will today search the map 
of Arizona in vain for lakes, except in 
one place. At the point where the moun- 
tain streams come together to form the 
beginning of the Salt River, there is now 
a lake thirty-six miles long, containing 
1,367,305 acre-feet of water. This lake 
is one of the largest artificial reservoirs 
in the world, and from it, down through 
the Salt River valley, stretch the miles 
and miles of irrigation canals that have 
made possible the agricultural develop- 
ment of Arizona. 

It is generally believed that the possi- 
bilities of successful and profitable grain 
farming in Arizona have as yet only be- 
gun to be realized, and that coming gen- 
erations will see the transformation of 
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many hundreds of square miles of what 
is now sagebrush land into extraordinari- 
ly productive farms. Certainly the prog- 
ress already made points in that direc- 
tion. Only a few years ago there was 
little grain farming and less flour mill- 
ing in Utah, where conditions were very 
similar to those which existed, and still 
exist, in Arizona. Today Utah is not only 
an important grain producing state, but 


it is showing extraordinary development 
in flour milling as well, with Ogden mak- 
ing rapid progress as a western milling 
center. It may well be that, as an ulti- 
mate result of the building of the Roose- 
velt Dam, Arizona too will some day have 
a flour milling city rivaling in importance 
many of those which have grown up in 
states further north and east during the 
past three or four generations. 











MILLING INDUSTRY OF ARIZONA 


By Rosert C. Mason 


To the average easterner, Arizona is a 
land of wide-brimmed hats, sage brush, 
giant cacti and Gila monsters. To the 
man who knows the West, Arizona is a 
land of wonderful scenery and great po- 
tential wealth. It is the greatest copper 
mining state in the Union. It is the 
center of the hairy Peruvian alfalfa seed 
production industry of the United 
States. Within its borders lies the irri- 
gation project that produces the largest 
cash returns per acre of any project in 
the United States. The world famous 
Roosevelt dam and reservoir are located 
near its center, and the Salt River val- 
ley, irrigated from this reservoir, is the 
home of the famous Pima long staple 
cotton. 

To the wheat grower of the Central 
States, Arizona is scarcely known. Yet 
this state has in a single year—and not 
once but several times—produced more 
than a million bushels of wheat, with an 
average yield per acre approaching 
twice that of the average yield per acre 
of the entire United States. 

In the early days of wheat growing in 
Arizona the principal variety was sonora. 
This was and is a soft wheat. In the 
southern part of the state it is grown as 
a winter variety, but in the northern 


counties it is a spring crop. This wheat, 
being soft, was easily ground by the In- 
dians and Mexicans with the hand metate 
and mano. It is a wheat with very little 
gluten, and the gluten that it does con- 
tain is of poor quality. Consequently it 
produces a sticky flour, not well adapt- 
ed for the making of light bread. It has 
the reputation of being an ideal cracker 
flour, and is used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the making of tortillas. However, 
at the present time, so far as south- 
western Arizona is concerned, the prin- 
cipal flour used in the making of tortil- 
las is that made by the Eagle Milling 
Co., of Tucson, and sold under the name 
Eagle Brand. Early baart wheat enters 
quite largely into the making of this 
flour. 

The history of the milling industry in 
this state is an interesting one. In the 
early days each individual Indian or 
Mexican family ground its own flour on 
the hand metate, The metate is still 
used to a considerable extent by isolated 
Indian and Mexican families, and by 
those whose financial circumstances will 
not permit the purchase of the better 
grade flours produced by custom mills, 
On the Pima Indian Reservation, some 
ninety miles southwest of Tucson, there 
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is located the only Indian owned custom 
mill in the United States. It is of primi- 
tive type and produces only a poor grade 
of whole wheat flour, yet it saves many 
hours of wearisome work with the 
metate, and is used day after day by the 
Indians of the country in which it is lo- 
cated. A picture of this mill is one of 
the illustrations of this article. 

As Arizona became more settled and 
the country was transformed from a 
desert to a profitable farming region, 
small mills were established near the 
more populous centers. At the present 
time there are ten mills in regular opera- 
tion, they having a capacity of approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred barrels of flour 
per day of twenty-four hours. The two 
largest modern mills in the state are lo- 
cated at Tucson and Phoenix. The Tuc- 
son mill is operated by the Eagle Milling 
Company, and has a daily capacity of 
two hundred and fifty barrels. The 
Phoenix mill is known as the Phoenix 
Flour Mills, and its capacity is approxi- 
mately the same as that of the Tucson 
mill. 

Ever since the first flour mill was 
established in Arizona, almost constant 
effort has been made to secure a better 
milling wheat which would produce a 
high grade bread flour. This effort was 
due to the fact that all varieties then 
grown produced soft, starchy grains, and 
were therefore inferior as bread wheats. 
When the hard wheats of Kansas and 
other wheat producing states of the Mid- 
dle West were grown in Arizona under 
irrigation, it was apparent that they 
were unsuited for profitable commercial 
growth. The grain was soft, and no 
longer produced the superior bread flour 
which is characteristic of these wheats in 
the states from which they came. More- 
over, they matured their grain so late in 
the spring or summer that the succeed- 
ing summer crop, which follows wheat, 
was seriously delayed. 


The Roosevelt Dam, to Which Southern Arizona Owes Much of Its Present Agricultural Prosperity 
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Agricultural Building of the University of Arizona 


Nor were these the only discourage- 
ments which the Arizona wheat growers 
and millers had to contend with at this 
time. The reduction in freight rates on 
flour from the wheat belt of the Middle 
West to Arizona placed the local wheat 
industry in competition with that of the 
great wheat states. As soon as the pub- 
lic became acquainted with the superior 
bread making qualities of the flour pro- 
duced from hard wheats, the demand for 
flour milled from local soft wheats was 
considerably decreased. It was then 
realized that, unless a good bread wheat 
could be found and successfully grown, 
Arizona’s wheat growing for bread mak- 
ing purposes must come to an end, 

This condition caused the Arizona ag- 
ricultural experiment station to take up 
breeding work with wheat, with the ob- 
ject of finding a suitable bread wheat 
for Arizona conditions. Accordingly a 
number of bread whéats were imported 
from the dry regions of northern Africa. 
All of these, however, were so susceptible 
to rust that their growth was not profit- 
able in the irrigated valleys. In 1902 the 
experiment station obtained from Aus- 
tralia, among a number of other wheat 
introductions, a small quantity of early 
baart.. These Australian wheats, it ap- 
pears, were first imported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
station at once recognized the merits of 
early baart as a bread wheat, but also 
found the yield was rather low when 
grown in its original unselected condi- 
tion. 

An attempt was therefore made to in- 
crease the yield of the early baart by 
means of head selection. Seed from these 
improved selections was sent out in 
small quantities to the growers from 
time to time to take the place of the un- 
selected stock. The seed of the most 
prolific of these selections was used in 
1917 in seeding a forty-acre field on the 
University experiment farm in the Salt 
River valley, under the Roosevelt irri- 
gation project. This field averaged for- 
ty-five bushels per acre. Most of the 
wheat from this field was used by grow- 
ers for seeding purposes the following 
fall, and at the present time more than 
three fourths of the early baart wheat 
in the state can be traced back to seed 
distributed by the experiment station. 

At the present time early baart is the 
best semihard wheat grown for milling 
purposes within this state. It produces 
well either under irrigation or dry farm 
conditions, although it is most valuable 
under irrigation. It ripens early, per- 
mitting farmers to remove it in time to 
grow a crop of corn or sorghums on the 
same ground the same year. It is more 
or less subject to rust, but is not as bad- 
ly affected as sonora, If irrigation is 
withheld during the latter stages of rip- 
ening, a rather hard and semiflinty type 
of berry can be produced. In fact, un- 
der these conditions early baart has, at 
times, been sold on the great wheat mar- 
kets as hard red winter wheat. How- 
ever, when it is handled in the ordinary 
manner, and plenty of irrigation water 
supplied, the berry is plump, large and 


rather starchy. The gluten content is 
medium low, and of only medium qual- 
ity. However, it is believed that when 


Plant of the Eagle Milling Co. at Tucson 


the early baart variety a bread wheat 
almost as good as that grown in the Mid- 
dle West, without materially reducing 





An Indian Custom Mill on the Pimi Reservation 


the wheat growers have learned more 
about the irrigation requirements of 
wheat, it will be possible to obtain from 


the yield, which is one of its most ad- 
yantageous features. 
Thus a superior wheat, introduced and 


bred up by the experiment station, has 
now almost completely replaced all other 
varieties as a milling wheat, and has not 
only gone a long way toward saving the 
several hundred thousand dollars invest- 
ed in milling machinery, but has also 
held for the farmers a local market for 
one of their principal farm crops which 
otlierwise was slipping away from them 
in the gradual decline of the milling in- 
dustry of the state. 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 


According to the May report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada, the very marked falling off in the 
amount of grain marketed, which took 
place during April, has- continued 
throughout May also. The grand total 
of cars of all grain inspected in the west- 
ern inspection division was 6,127, com- 
pared with 9,569 a month ago and 7,304 
a year ago. Of these 3,256 were wheat, 
compared with 4,501 a month ago and 
4,538 a year ago, while 2,795, or 85.6 per 
cent, graded 3 northern or better, com- 
pared with 3,569, or 79.3 per cent, a 
month ago, and 3,512, or 77.4 per cent, a 
year ago. The grading of last year’s 
crop has been. particularly fine. To date 
136,145 cars have been inspected, 117,289 
of these, or over 86 per cent, grading 
contract grades. Of the remainder, 6,569 
were made “no grade” for excess mois- 
ture, so that-conditioning only would be 
required to allow of at least another 4 





All That Is Now Left of an Early Custom Mill at Tucson 
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per cent of the total inspected grading 
contract grades. 7 

Oats inspected totaled 2,008 cars, 
against 3,857 a month ago and 2,074 a 
year ago. Barley inspections were 377 
cars, compared with 660 a month ago 
and 458 a year ago. Flaxseed inspections 
were 394 cars, against 444 a month ago 
and 187 a year ago. Rye inspections 
were 67 cars, compared with 98 in April 
and 54 a year ago. 

Shipments from Fort William and 
Port Arthur show a slight increase over 
the same month last year for wheat and 
barley, very marked increases for oats 
and flaxseed, and a slight decrease in rye. 
A total of 325,000 bus wheat went by 
lake to Duluth, Toledo and Cleveland 
prior to May 10. Since then, shipments 
of wheat to these ports have ceased, 
Similarly a small shipment of wheat, 
24,781 bus, was made from the govern- 
ment interior terminals to Minneapolis 
early in the month. Oats and flaxseed 
shipments—from Calgary and Vancouver 
government elevators and Fort William 
and Port Arthur, respectively—continue 
to United States points. 

The stocks in Fort William and Port 
Arthur terminal elevators continue very 
high for the time of year, and shipping 
is not very brisk. Ten million bus wheat, 
12,000,000 oats, 1,600,000 barley and 1,- 
800,000 flaxseed remained in store at the 
close of the month, 

Prices for all grains made substantial 
gains during the month in sympathy with 
the United States markets, where visible 
supplies are so low that prices are ex- 
tremely sensitive to adverse crop reports 
and as a result of demand to fill May 
contracts. 

The new Canadian crops were sown 
under excellent conditions. Ample mois- 
ture in the soil, spring rains and cool, 
growing weather so far have induced a 
vigorous yet not too rapid growth. 

Total inspections of 1920 crops to the 
end of May, compared with the final esti- 
mate of western crops, in bushels: 


Total 

Final estimate inspected 

Wheat cccccrccves 234,138,300 171,295,000 
GREE socccedeseces 314,297,000 58,616,000 
Barley ..ccccccees 40,760,500 11,834,200 
Flaxseed ....++.+5 7,588,800 4,588,100 
BG os cccsecdes eve 8,273,600 2,733,750 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the nine 
months ending May 31, in bushels: 





1921 1920 
Wheat ...csccccees 130,782,403 80,719,494 
Oats ..nccssccscece 38,131,805 22,700,682 
Barley 9,674,571 7,332,023 
Flaxseed .......++++ 4,009,881 1,047,498 
RYO wccsevescccsere 2,411,729 1,044,252 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
nine months ending May 31, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
Wheat ...ccrcccees 122,108,863 78,602,299 
Oats .....0-- . 25,266,200 21,615,566 
Barley .... 8,134,782 6,889,303 
Flaxseed .. . 2,577,700 846,803 
RYO cccccccscccscce 2,313,797 1,111,137 








EXPORTS OF FOREIGN WHEAT 


Considerable Canadian Wheat Retains Iden- 
tity and Appears on Recent 
Export Records 


The Market Reporter of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that during 
the month of April 557,777 bus of for- 
eign wheat were exported from United 
States ports. The Reporter continues: 
“Most, if not all, of this wheat, no doubt, 
represents Canadian wheat imported into 
the United States for consumption. 

“While there is nothing unusual about 
the quantity of Canadian wheat so ex- 
ported, this is the first time in many 
months that any considerable quantity 





has retained its identity in our trade sta- . 


tistics in its movement through the 
United States to foreign markets. In 
fact, the exports of foreign wheat during 
the first four months of the present cal- 
endar year have been exceeded only twice 
during the past 10 years, once in 1914, 
when the total exports of foreign wheat 
for the year amounted to 713,689 bus, 
and again in 1918, when 1,551,714 bus 
were exported from the United States. 
“In order that Canadian or other for- 
eign wheat exported from the United 
States may be officially reported under 
this classification it must not have lost 
its identity or have undergone any 
change in form or condition or any en- 
hancement in value by the application 
of labor in the United States. The fact 
that much of the Canadian wheat loses 
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its identity once it reaches American 
markets no doubt accounts for the com- 
paratively small volume of grain which 
is reported under this classification. 

“It is safe to assume, therefore, that a 
much larger volume of Canadian wheat 
enters into our export trade than these 
special returns indicate. Some of this 
wheat is exported under American 
grades after it has been mixed with 
home grown wheat, while other quantities 
go out in the form of flour made wholly 
or in part of Canadian wheat. 

“Exports of Canadian wheat under the 
classification ‘Exports of foreign prod- 
ucts’ should not be confused with the 
shipments through the United States in 
bond which are not included in the offi- 
cial trade statistics either as imports or 
exports, but are reported separately in 
the statistics published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce.” 





WARNING TO FARMERS 


InpDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 11.—Grain 
raisers, organized now in practically ev- 
ery county in the state, have been warned 
by John G. Brown, of Monon, president 
of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, to be careful not to misuse 
any power that they may gain. Mr. 
Brown’s statement was made Thursday 
in an address he delivered at a meeting 


An Irrigation Canal in the Salt River Valley 


of Fayette County grain raisers at Con- 
nersville. 

With farmers forming co-operative 
elevator companies, and in some cases 
taking over the operation of flour mills 
in smaller cities in the state, the speaker 
urged county organizations to be vigi- 
lant against the control of policies by 
hotheads, who, he said, would be prompt 
to misuse the federation’s power, unless 
they were held in check by the calmer 
element. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





POLISH FOOD SITUATION 


Shortage of Wheat Due to War—Government 
Takes Control—Emergency Company 
of Approvisation Is Established 


The Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., gives the following report 
on the food situation in Poland: War 
operations having destroyed the greater 
part of the agricultural area in eastern 
Poland and the population having been 
forced to leave their homes by the dif- 
ferent governments, the fields have re- 
mained uncultivated for several years, 
and there is great lack of agricultural 
machinery and fertilizers. n conse- 
quence there is a shortage of at least 
700,000 tons a year in the wheat neces- 
sary for feeding the population. 








Mill and Elevator of the Phoenix (Arizona) Flour Mills 


In order to prevent speculation in 
food and to supply the general popula- 
tion the Polish government compelled 
producers to sell a portion of their wheat 
crop, leaving to them the grain neces- 
sary for their own use and that of their 
workers. It then fixed the price of wheat 
and imported the wheat stocks necessary 
to feed the army, the government em- 
ployees, and, at least partially, the large 
industrial centers. For other grain the 
government has also to some extent regu- 
lated the price. 

Power to manage the approvisation of 
the population was granted to the gov- 
ernment by the Diet in a law effective 
to July 1, 1921. On the initiative of the 
Polish Merchants’ Association and with 
foreign capital there has been projected 
a company of approvisation for Poland 
whose purposes are: (1) the importation 
of grain to Poland; (2) construction of 
warehouses and grain elevators in Po- 
land; (3) sale to the Polish government 
and municipal and communal authorities 
of imported and local stocks of wheat; 
(4) construction of wheat mills and 
bread bakeries in Poland. 

While the actual tendency of the gov- 
ernment’s policy is to introduce and 
maintain free commerce in all kinds of 
commodities, including grain, the min- 
istry of approvisation, speaking officially, 
announces that the government will be , 
willing to make a contract for the pur- 
chase of from 600,000 to 700,000 tons 
of imported grain a year, and will assist 
the company in securing its contracts 
with municipal authorities and the co- 
operative societies. 

The government will give positive 
guaranties that all property, movable 
and immovable, of the company will re- 
ceive official protection and will be in- 
sured adequately against any injury 
from riots, strikes or any other disturb- 
ance, political or economic. The govern- 
ment will also guarantee to the company 
at all times the right to move its rolling 
stock on the Polish railroads. 

As security for payment for the wheat 
delivered to it the government is willing 
to give to the company desirable conces- 
sions, including one for the exploitation 
of Polish forests. 

The company, which will require a 
capital of approximately $15,000,000, and 
expects that its annual turnover in busi- 
ness will reach $150,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000, also plans to build factories for the 


, manufacture of fertilizers and agricul- 


tural machinery. 





Fire losses were $28,581,100 in the 
United States and Canada during the 
month of March, according to estimates 
compiled from the daily records of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. 
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THE DUTY ON MILLFEED 


Canadian mills having bran sold for 
shipment to the United States found to 
their surprise this week that, although 
no duties were placed on millfeed by the 
Young bill, the American market is no 
longer open, the ten per cent ad valorem 
duty provided in the Underwood tariff 
being again in effect. This feature did 
not appear in any of the published 
statements concerning the new duties, 
and was as great a surprise to American 
buyers of millfeed as it was to Canadian 
sellers. 

One can only surmise that the mean- 
ing of the reciprocal clause in the tariff 
of 1913 was overlooked by all parties to 
the recent tariff discussion. It remained 
for the United States customs depart- 
ment to make a ruling when shipments 
of feed sought entrance. That they are 
right in their interpretation of the law is 
clear from the wording of same, and 
traders who have millfeed for entry into 
United States must pay the duty or com- 
pensate the other party for nondelivery. 
As such sales are usually on delivered 
terms, the Canadian shippers will suffer. 

By way of explanation of this misun- 
derstanding it may be surmised that the 
restoration of United States duty on 
feed is a result of the fact that the 
Canadian tariff on wheat, flour and semo- 
lina automatically went into effect when 
new American duties were imposed. This 
was not due to any act or declaration of 
the Canadian government, but was an 
inherent feature of the law. There was 
no proclamation from Ottawa, nor did 
the cabinet pass any order-in-council. 
When the reciprocal offer in the Under- 
wood tariff was accepted, its own word- 
ing was incorporated in the Canadian 
act, and when this offer was amended, as 
it was by the Young bill, the Canadian 
law based on same was thereby rendered 
null and void. This is how the misun- 
derstanding appears to have come about. 
The incident can only be regarded as a 
regrettable mistake, the possibility of 
which no one appears to have foreseen. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Quietness is the prevailing character- 
istic of the flour trade. Buyers are un- 
willing to assume any risk, and are tak- 
ing only what supplies are immediately 
needed. Travellers complain that orders 
are down almost to retail proportions. 
The erratic conduct of the wheat market 
is the chief cause of this state of affairs. 
On the other hand, it is quite clear that 
any improvement in the demand for 
flour would force both wheat and its 
product to much higher levels. Stocks 
of Manitoba wheat are running low. 
Domestic prices for spring flours remain 
at former figures. Best makes of top 
patents are quoted by mills to the trade 
at $10.50 bbl, seconds at $10, and best 
clears at $9.80, jute, cars or mixed cars, 
delivered, 30-day terms, Ontario points. 

Ontario soft winter flour is in small 
demand. A few cars are being taken for 
pastry baking and by the cracker fac- 
tories. There is also some demand from 
the eastern provinces for blends. Most 
of the sales being made are for export. 
A fair quotation for good quality 90 per 
cent patent, in secondhand jute bags, 
would be $7.40@7.50 bbl, basis Montreal 
freights, and for the same flour, in buy- 
ers’ bags at seaboard, $7.30@7.40. 

Exporting trade in Canadian flours is 
curtailed by higher prices and unsettled 


a 


general conditions, especially in the mar- 
ket for sterling exchange. This week’s 
break in the latter has been an expensive 
one for some Canadian shippers. At to- 
day’s price of wheat, sellers of spring 
wheat patents would require to get 70s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Liverpool, London or 
Glasgow, June shipment from seaboard, 
whereas sales have been made at 64s 
where sellers had the flour at seaboard 
and ready for loading. On such sales 
there was a clear loss to the mill, but 
this was accepted in preference to the 
risk of holding. A fair average of to- 
day’s asking prices for this flour would 
be 67s for shipment this month. 

New crop United States flour is under- 
stood to be offering for export at 5s 
under Canadian prices. Ontario winter 
wheat flour for export is offering at 57s 
6d@59s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, in 
jute. Cottons are worth Is over jute. 
The foregoing quotations for both kinds 
of flour are about 1s over those of a 
week ago, most of which is due to the 
decline in exchange. 


MILLFEED 
The market for bran is firmer. Stocks 
are low and production light. A few 


car lots are moving, but not many mills 
have these quantities to offer. Shorts 
are weaker, and in full cars are not 
worth any more than bran. The regular 
mixed car price for bran is $27 ton, 
bags, and for shorts $29, while straight 
ears of either are available at $26, de- 
livered, cash terms. 


WHEAT 


Ontario soft winter wheat is about 5c 
cheaper than last week, making car lots 
$1.60@1.65 bu; country points. Farmers’ 
loads are 10c bu under the car lot price. 
Manitoba wheat at Bay ports is higher 
at $2.01 bu, track, for shipment to On- 
tario mills, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 

These goods show no changes in prices. 
Demand is small. Rolled oats are offer- 
ing at $3 per 90-lb bag, and oatmeal at 
$3.30 per 98-lb bag, delivered, Ontario 
points. For export, rolled oats are worth 
50s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, and oat- 
meal 48s. Reground oat hulls, nominal, 
$12 ton, bagged, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is a limited demand for oats at 

44@45c bu for No. 2 Ontario white, in 

cars, country points. Barley, 65@70c; 

rye, $1.40; peas, $1.30@135. American 

corn, 80c for No. 2 yellow, track, To- 
ronto, American funds. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 
Some fairly large lots of cake and 
meal have been sold for export on a 
basis of $45@47 ton, in bags, mill points. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
The expected decline in ocean freights 
materialized last week, but Canadian 
mills are not getting a rate identical with 
that from American ports. Exchange 
adds 2c per 100 Ibs to the Canadian quo- 
tation. The rate now prevailing here is 
28c per 100 lbs from Canadian ports to 
leading United Kingdom points. This 
applies also to heavy oatmeal, while 
rolled oats take 414%c. It is understood 
here that the rate on flour from United 
States ports is 26c per 100 lbs. 


EXCHANGE 


The premium on American dollars at 
Canadian banks at the close of business 
on Friday was 12 per cent. At the same 
time the British pound sterling was 
worth $4.20%. 


NOTES 


Brokers buying Manitoba  sprin 
wheat flour for export report a price of 











$8.75 bbl, bulk, seaboard. This was paid 
during the week. 


The Ontario winter wheat crop is mak- 
ing good progress, and promises a nor- 
mal yield. There has been plenty of rain 
to insure good growth. 

Stocks of spring wheat in store in 
public elevators throughout Canada are 
now below 10,000,000 bus. Of the total, 
about 7,000,000 bus grade No. 3 northern 
or better. The quantity of oats in store 
is 11,566,000 bus, barley 1,655,000, rye 
144,000, and flaxseed 1,827,000. 

A number of Ontario mills have been 
caught by the application of 10 per cent 
duty on millfeed entering the United 
States. One large company is reported 
to have considerable quantities of bran 
already at the frontier upon which the 
duty will have to be paid.. Others, that 
had not shipped their sales, are arrang- 
ing cancellation by agreeing to pay dam- 
ages. 

The annual meeting of shareholders of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was 
held at the head office of the company in 
Toronto, on June 10. The financial 
statement (published in The Northwest- 
ern Miller, June 8) was found satisfac- 
tory. No important new business de- 
veloped. The election of directors re- 
sulted as follows: Sir Douglas Cameron, 
Hedley Shaw, J. S. Barker, C. W. Band, 
R. Cooper, D. A. Campbell, W. Steed, 
A. R. Macdonald, and W. L. Shaw. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 11.—The flour 
mills of Montreal and other parts of 
Quebec are experiencing a better run of 
business than any others in Canada, The 
amount of trading from week to week 
is much larger than appears to be the 
case further west, unless it be at Winni- 
peg, where there is also a good demand 
for flour. The explanation of this may 
be found in the fact that most of the 
smaller mills of Ontario and the West 
that usually offer the keenest competi- 
tion are shut down for want of wheat. 

There is a real scarcity of wheat and 
flour in all parts of Canada, and it is 
safe to say the remainder of the crop 
year will be marked by some close figur- 
ing to make the supply cover the de- 
mand. With American wheat and flour 
shut out by restoration of duties, there is 
no chance of relief from that source, and 
the big milling companies are showing a 
really admirable spirit of selfcontrol in 
that they have not put up the price of 
flour to correspond with today’s cost of 
wheat. 

On the contrary, they are doing every- 
thing possible to keep the price of flour 
down, and are determined not to break 
this policy, even though it may mean a 
loss, as long as they are able to avoid 
doing so. As Montreal is the center from 
which price changes generally originate 
in Canada, the consumer, even in remot- 
est parts, is getting a daily benefit out 
of this wise policy of the men who con- 
trol the companies that operate here. 

Today’s price for best grades of 
spring patents, delivered, is $10.50 bbl, 
jute; seconds, $10; first clears, $9.80,— 
less 10c bbl for cash. Ontario winter 
patents are selling in a jobbing way at 
$8@8.25 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
delivered. 

Exporting trade is spasmodic, but 
mills here are averaging a good volume 
of business with British and other over- 
sea markets. The advantage of seaboard 
shipment favors Montreal greatly in the 
competition for orders. About 68s per 
280 Ibs would represent today’s price for 
export patents from spring wheat flour, 
cif. terms, June shipment to British 
ports. 

Millfeed is selling in fair quantities at 





steady prices. The limited operation of 
mills in @ntario is reducing quantities 
offering here. Bran is po at $27 ton, 
and shorts at $29, net, in jute bags, de- 
livered, Montreal territory. 


NOTES 


Montreal houses are selling a lot of 
American corn for export on a basis of 
9c bu over July option, Chicago. 

The grain crops of this province need 
rain in places but, generally speaking, 
the promise of harvest is a good one. 
Reports from Ontario say conditions 
there are much the same as in Quebec, 
while the western provinces are above an 
average. 


The government’s estimate of this 
year’s area of spring wheat seeding in 
Canada is 18,654,100 acres. In 1920 the 
area was 18,232,374 acres, and the aver- 
age for five years previous was 16,342,- 
969. Of the foregoing total for this 
year, 17,418,900 acres are in the western 
spring wheat provinces, an increase of 
577,726 acres over last year. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winniee, Man., June 11.—In keeping 
with other markets, flour is quiet. Any 
business being done is of a domestic 
character. There is nothing new in the 
way of export trade. Prices stand same 
as a week ago. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.45 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.85; first 
clears, $8.80. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


A fair demand for millfeed exists, 
especially for bran, which is used largely 
in connection with the grasshopper cam- 
paign in the West. Prices remain un- 
changed. The standard price for bran is 
$25 ton, in bags, and shorts $27, in cars 
or mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. 

WHEAT 


Just now the wheat is depending chief- 
ly on crop reports to strengthen prices. 
Reports coming from the south vary so 
much it is difficult for prices to remain 
firm, whereas in western Canada reports 
show that conditions are exceptionally 
favorable. Very little export trade has 
been worked. British exchange is still 
declining and, although news comes that 
the coal strike has been settled, this is 
offset by the fact that, with available 
coal, vessels will be able to make the 
longer trip to the southern hemisphere. 

It is evident that the insistent demand 
for our wheat is coming from domestic 
rather than foreign sources, and the 
steady decrease in our terminal stocks 
of wheat is strengthening the position in 
the July contract. Offerings were very 
light, as farmers continue to hold for 
higher prices. Inspections for the week 
were 636 cars, against 783 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing June 11: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash July Oct. 

SOO 6 ocvvcscoes $1.89% $1.71% $1.30% 
SUMO FT ccccvcecs 1.89 1.70% 1.30 

Gee S ssevcioss 1.89% 1.71% 1.31% 

SOD D ccccicivn 1.92% 1.73% 1.33% 

June 10 ........ 1.938% 1.76% 1.34% 

TUMO 12 ccusccee 1.91% 1.78% 1.37% 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains has been 
dull throughout the week, and business 
generally for these products is very quiet. 
Since a week ago oats have decreased 
23%,c, barley 1%c, and rye 5c. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 471,¢ 
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bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 80c; 
rye, $1.54,—in store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 
The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal continues without much interest. 
Both products are, selling at same figure 
as a week ago. The standard price for 
rolled oats is $2.30@2.85 per 80-lb bag, 
and oatmeal $3@3.20 per 98-lb bag, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


RYE FLOUR 


Although there is not a great deal of 
business being done, the inquiry for rye 
flour products is very good. Demand is 
mostly for the lower grades. Prices re- 
main unchanged from last week. Quo- 
tations: best patents, $10 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags; medium grades, $9; dark, $6; rye 
meal, $7.50,—delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


The Royal Commission which is investi- 
gating the grain trade of Canada has so 
far found no evidence of any great 
consequence. Sittings have been held at 
points in southern Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, where most of the 
testimony came from farmers and coun- 
try elevator operators. There have been 
the usual complaints against the spreads 
between street and track prices, and a 
few minor grievances of local or per- 
sonal application. Witnesses from the 
United States have failed to show any 
great difference or improvement in their 
methods of dealing with farmers. 

Unfortunately, while the main body of 
the commission was sitting at western 
points, it was prompted » | some influ- 
ence to arrange a special hearing, with 
its secretary acting as commissioner, at 
Fort William, for the purpose of taking 
evidence against the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., the big farmers’ corporation of 
the West. The manner in which this 
sitting was staged leaves little room for 
doubt as to the real purpose behind this 
whole investigation. It is a political 
fishing expedition. 

The offense charged against the Grain 
Growers’ company is more than eight 
years old, the official chiefly concerned 
has been dead for several years, the evi- 
dence obtained was purely hearsay, and 
the witness one of no consequence. The 
men who were to supply corroborative 
testimony failed to show up. Altogether 
this carefully prepared political bomb 
proved to be a dud and, unless something 
more substantial in the way of evidence 
is forthcoming, soon the commission may 
be expected to fizzle out. 


NOTES 


No serious damage has been done so 
far from grasshoppers. Many report 
them numerous, but rains have held them 
back. With farmers being organized to 
fight the ig mag it is fully expect- 
ed that the loss from insect pests this 
year will be small. 

Fire caused the loss of $4,500 worth of 
grain and a large part of the $15,000 
elevator of Garland & Day, at Lacombe, 
Wednesday night. Insurance fully cov- 
ers the damage. The elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 35,000 bus, and is a complete 
loss, with the exception of the engine 
house. 

Crop conditions are generally satisfac- 
tory in the prairie provinces; weather 
has been somewhat cool at nights, but lit- 
tle or no damage has occurred, although 
many points report garden stuff and 
fruit blossoms damaged to some extent. 
The past few days the weather has been 
warmer, and all grains are making rapid 
growth. Rains were general over all 
three provinces, and the supply of mois- 
ture is most satisfactory. Only a few 
points are reported in need of rain, and 
these are largely in northern Alberta. 

L, E. Gray. 





REDUCES RATES ON FLOUR 

A statement issued recently by the 
United Fruit Co., Boston, says that, ef- 
fective June 15, 1921, the rate on flour, 
shipside New Orleans, to Havana and 
Santiago, Cuba, will be reduced to the 
following basis: to Havana, 5414c per 
100 Ibs—4414c shipside freight rate and 
10c for wharfage and handling; to San- 
tiago, 7314c per 100 lbs. This basis will 
aie a differential of 414c per 100 lbs 
under the all-rail rate. 
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AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS 


Wheat Sales to Germany Justified—Over-sea 
Freights Lowered—Cheaper Fiour for 
Export—Pooling System Favored 


MeEtsourne, Vicrorta, May 2.—The la- 
bor conference in Sydney recently con- 
sidered the price of wheat. The New 
South Wales minister for agriculture, 
Mr. Dunn, was present and dealt with 
the sales made to Germany. It was of- 
ficially stated subsequently that Mr. 
Dunn had mentioned that the average 
price of the New South Wales wheat 
sold to Germany had been 10s bu and 
over. As a matter of fact, no wheat 
had been landed at German mills at less 
than 12s 6d bu. 

Mr. Dunn emphatically justified the 
transaction with Germany, and ex- 
pressed regret that he could not dispose 
of another 50,000 bus. He submitted 
that if it was right to export foodstuffs 
to Germany it was only right that goods 
from Germany should be allowed in Aus- 
tralia. The opinion was advanced that 
goods from Germany were now being 
brought into Australia indirectly, through 
other European countries. 

Following upon reports dated London, 
Feb. 4, to the effect that the Australian 
Wheat Board had disposed of 100,000 
tons of wheat to Germany at 77s per 
qr, c.i.f., shipment before the end of 
March, and that the Germans had been 
given credit for six months, Adelaide 
merchants early last month were notified 
that there had been sold on Feb. 23, on 
account of the Australian Wheat Board, 
a further 60,000 tons of wheat for April- 
May shipment at 77s per qr, c.i.f., pay- 
ment to be half cash against shipping 
documents, and the balance on Dec. 31 
next, free of interest. In the case of the 
cash payments, it is stated, a discount of 
11%, per cent was allowed, or about 114d 
bu. This naturally proved to be a sub- 
ject for comment, in view of the fact 
that the board was charging no interest 
for grain supplied on credit. 

As one of the newspaper commenta- 
tors points out, in the absence of the 
freight rate the price returned to the 
Australian Wheat Board can only be 
guessed at, but even at 60s ton—the low- 
est freight yet mentioned for wheat—it 
works out at Is bu less than the Aus- 
tralian consumers have to pay for wheat. 


OVER-SEA. FREIGHTS 


A general reduction in  over-sea 
freights was announced from Sydney 
recently, and it came into force all over 
the commonwealth immediately. The 
principal reductions were ‘as follows: 
general cargo and case goods, from 120s 
per 40 cubic feet to 105s; hides, from 
114d to 1d lb; tallow, from 180s to 170s 
ton; sawn timber, from 35s to 22s per 
100 superficial feet; copra, from £8 to 
£6 ton. 

It has been stated that, owing to high 
freights imposed by the shipping com- 
panies in combination, Australian indus- 
tries have been hampered; that members 
of the Overseas Shipowners’ Association 
refused to ship wheat at the beginning 
of the harvest at anything under £8 ton, 
and that the government, in consequence, 
was obliged to charter outside of the 
companies doing business here, thus caus- 
ing a fall in the wheat freights to the 
present amount of £2 17s 6d ton. 

In answer to these allegations it has 
been pointed out that the freights ruling 
in the Australian trade are lower pro- 
portionately than in any other part of 
the world. Foreign rates have been re- 
duced because, during the war, they were 
increased more than eightfold. In the 
Australian trade the whole of the ton- 
nage was under the control of and the 
rates were fixed by the government, The 
charges never rose to such heights as in 
other countries, and consequently the 
same margin for reduction, when condi- 
tions approached normal again, did not 
exist. With respect to wheat freights, it 
is explained that over-sea owners never 
refused to ship at reasonable rates, and 
there was no disagreement on what con- 
stituted “reasonable freight.” 

A few days later the question of ocean 
freights was discussed in the house of 
representatives, and unexpectedly ended 
in the defeat of the ministry, which, 
however, soon rose again, and is now 
floating along on its way serenely, so 
that the prime minister, Mr. Hughes, has 


had no diffidence in proceeding to Eng- 
land to attend the great imperial confer- 
ence. 

The prime minister, in replying to 
criticisms, said the complaint had been 
made that the freight charges were ex- 
orbitant. The position was that, in car- 
rying goods from Australia to the mar- 
kets of the world, one had to have re- 
gard to the cost of running vessels rath- 
er than to the value of the goods carried. 

Comparing the operating expenses of a 
round voyage with pre-war costs on the 
same voyage, they found the following 
increases: port charges, 137 per cent; 
cargo charges, 165; coal, 172; wages, 
166; other running expenses, 255 per 
cent. In other words, the aggregate op- 
eration expenses on the same steamer on 
a recent round voyage, compared with 
1914, showed an increase of 197 per cent, 
or £3 today for every £1 required in 
1914. Against that the earnings of the 
same steamer revealed an increase of 
only 165 per cent. 

Proceeding, he pointed out that freights 
to Java today were 75s for general 
cargo and 50s for flour. The freight on 
flour to Java recently was 75s, so that 
there had been a reduction of 33 per 
cent. Grain rates to the United King- 
dom for parcel shipments in 1920 and 
1921, respectively, were as_ follows: 
wheat, 120s and 57s 6d; barley, 140s 
and 68s. 


CHEAPER FLOUR FOR EXPORT 


About a fortnight ago the Australian 
Wheat Board cna to provide mill- 
ers with wheat at the parity of the 
world’s price for gristing into flour for 
export. This decision, it is stated, was 
arrived at after Senator Pratten had 
interviewed the wheat board officials in 
behalf of the millers. Official wheat 
quotations now are as follows: millers’ 
requirements for flour for local con- 
sumption, 9s bu; for flour for shipment 
to South Africa, the East, the Pacific 
Islands and New Zealand, May-June, 
7s bu. 

Apparently, millers are now quite sat- 
isfied, and it has been intimated that if 
they ascertain that, on these terms, they 
cannot successfully compete in the east- 
ern markets with the American export- 
ers, they will not press for further con- 
cessions in regard to wheat prices; but 
will let the business slide. 

Through bungling somewhere, New 
South Wales and South Australian mill- 
ers are reported to have been notified of 
the reduction in the price of wheat be- 
fore those in Victoria could obtain any 
official confirmation. Hence it is ex- 
pected that they will gain an advantage 
over the latter. 

The general feeling in the milling 
trade in all the states is that the reduc- 
tion to world’s parity will lead almost 
immediately to an appreciable improve- 
ment in the milling position. It is ex- 
pected that the output of the mills will 
be increased, that additional employment 
will be provided, and that the produc- 
tion of mill offals, which are so urgently 
required, will be considerably augment- 
ed. Victoria consumes practically as 
much offal as it does flour, and as with 
each ton of flour not quite half a ton 
of offals is obtained, practically as much 
flour must be exported as is consumed 
locally, to provide sufficient mill offals 
for home consumption. 

On the basis of wheat costing 7s 6d 
bu, fairly substantial orders for flour 
for export to South Africa are stated 
to have been received by Australian mill- 
ers. In most instances April shipment 
has been stipulated, preferably by mail 
steamer. 


LONDON MARKET FOR FLOUR 


According ‘to the Melbourne Herald, 
Victorian millers are very anxious to 
renew individually, so far as may be 
possible, the connection with London 
merchants who did business in Aus- 
tralian flour in pre-war days. This can 
be accomplished to some extent through 
the arrangement made recently under 
which the Australian Wheat Board in 
London, on receiving an order for a 
particular brand of flour, cables it to the 
headquarters of the board in Melbourne. 
The board then places the order with 
the miller, who is’ allowed a fair margin 
for cost of manufacture and profit. 

The millers in Victoria recognize that 
there is little likelihood of an open mar- 
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ket for flour in Europe so long as the 
wheat pooling system remains in opera- 
tion, and that while the existing ar- 
rangement for disposing of their flour 
on the London market is not all that 
could be wished for, it is preferable to 
no arrangement at all. The miller, in 
executing the order, runs no trade risk. 
His mill is kept going for a long or 
short period, according to the quantity 
of flour required; he receives payment as 
soon as that flour is shipped, and, what 
is more important perhaps, a renewal of 
trade relations is made and a particular 
brand of flour in high esteem before 
trade became dislocated by war condi- 
tions, appears again on the market. 

The Victorian millers, however, have 
not so far found it possible to avail 
themselves of this arrangement with the 
board, owing to the opposition shown to 
it by the Federal Council of Millowners 
in New South Wales, the members of 
which still believe that an open market 
for flour can be obtained if sufficient 
pressure be brought to bear upon the 
authorities. The millers are doubtful of 
this, and are of the opinion that it would 
be better to secure what trade can be got 
under the temporary official arrangement 
than see it go to other millers who are 
not members of the federal council. 

It is believed locally that there has 
been some misapprehension in regard to 
the arrangement in the other states, and 
that a clearer understanding of the con- 
ditions will remove the obstacles to 
brands of Australian flour being again 
placed on the London market. 


VICTORIA’S OVER-SEA TRADE 


The returns showing Victoria’s over- 
sea trade for the month of March indi- 
cate that imports aggregated £4,734,541, 
against £3,142,419 for the corresponding 
period of 1920. Exports, on the other 
hand, were only £2,320,784, compared 
with £3,197,108 in 1920. For the nine 
months of the current financial year the 
balance of trade has been decidedly ad- 
verse to the state, total imports having 
been £47,680,836, compared with £21,- 
040,782, and exports £26,931,600, against 
£33,398,636 for the 1919-20 term. 


FOR AND AGAINST WHEAT POOLING 


At a gathering of about 400 delegates, 
representing practically all parts of the 
state, which was held at Sale a fortnight 
ago under the auspices of the Victorian 
Chamber of Agriculture, a motion was 
carried indorsing the principle of wheat 
pooling, and approving of the continu- 
ance of the best features of the pooling 
system. The opinion was expressed that 
it would be a great pity were all the 
knowledge and experience which had 
been acquired during the _ existence 
of the wheat pools not turned to the 
most profitable account. . 

Addressing a deputation representa- 
tive of the wheat and milling trades at 
Adelaide the other day, the premier, Mr. 
Barwell, announced definitely that the 
government would oppose a continuation 
of the wheat pool for another year, and ' 
would not sanction a reference of the 
question to the farmers by way of a 
referendum. At the same time he did 
not shut his eyes to the possible effects 
which would be involved by governments 
in other countries continuing to buy in 
behalf of their peoples. 

He pointed out that New South Wales 
and Western Australia were definitely 
in favor of the pooling system, and Vic- 
toria, as a state, might decide in favor 
of it on a referendum. In that case 
South Australia would have to think a 
long time before it resolved to stand 
out of any general pool, especially if the 
commonwealth government co-operated 
with the other states, and assisted them 
financially. Cuartes J. Matruews. 





NEW ORLEANS TERMINAL PLANS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—It is under- 
stood that arrangements have been com- 
pleted whereby the federal government 
will advance more than $500,000 to the 
New Orleans dock board for the erec- 
tion of a marine leg for the public grain 


‘elevator at that place, and also a wharf 


for a large transit warehouse. Accord- 
ing to the present plans, $250,000 will be 
furnished by the government for the ma- 
rine leg of the elevator, to which the 
New Orleans dock board is expected to 
add $150,000, making it a $400,000 in- 
vestment. W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEED MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION 





Thirteenth Annual Meeting Held in St. Louis—Success in Both Attend- 
ance and Accomplishments— Spirit of Optimism Prevails in 
Spite of Recent Trying Experiences 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—The thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in St. Louis Thursday and Friday, 
was a decided success, both in point of 
attendance and work accomplished. The 
broadening of the association’s educa- 
tional campaign was probably given more 
attention than any other subject, and, 
according to plans adopted at the con- 
vention, this work will pushed to the 
fullest possible extent. 

Although the mixed feed trade, like 
many other industries, has been through 
a very trying period, a spirit of optimism 
prevailed among those attending the con- 
vention; the inclination was distinctly to 
charge off the past year, and attack the 
Hae: ems now confronting the trade, 

uilding for the future, through the as- 
sociation, an industry of increasing 
strength and usefulness to the feeding 
interests of the country. 

The convention was called to order 
Thursday morning by R. W. Chapin, 
Chicago, Ss of the association, 
who, in delivering his annual address, 
spoke in part as follows: 

“It is needless to say that no one of 
us has ever been through such a trying 
period as we had beginning about Sept 
1, which marked the greatest slump in 
commodity prices over tga in history. 
No one can run a manufacturing plant 
with prices declining every day and not 
suffer losses, which, I believe, most of us 
have endured. 


BAD FAITH AMONG TRADERS 


“Along with the terrific decline in 
prices came an unheard-of manifestation 
of bad faith on the part of traders gen- 
erally, and especially retailers. Never 
before were there so many cold blooded 
cancellations made on any kind of a 
trivial pretext, or no pretext at all. At 
a low estimate over 100,000 tons of 
mixed feeds were canceled, causing 
losses — into millions. Many re- 
tailers went bankrupt, and others were 
badly crippled. This same condition is 
found in other lines. The conservative 
business man who had anticipated some 
such calamity, while he could not stop 
his losses in the face of so many broken 
contracts, at least had a reserve of capi- 
tal to fall back upon. Those who did 
not are in very serious condition. 

“Since Sept. 1, it is estimated that the 
feed industry has not been running even 
50 per cent of normal capacity. The 
same is true of other allied lines of busi- 
ness. It doesn’t mean that the mixed 
feed industry alone is suffering from a 
lack of popularity, but simply that ani- 
mal feeding operations have been great- 
ly curtailed, and the feeding of balanced 
rations has been almost suspended. The 
farmer, having lost all interest in eco- 
nomical feeding, is not buying even one 
half his usual amount of concentrates. 

“During the last six months the pro- 
duction of byproducts has. been greatly 
curtailed, due to the dullness in the busi- 
ness of selling main products, like sugar, 
starch, flour and vegetable oils. The 
only reason prices haven’t gone any low- 
er is that the supply was just as light 
as the demand. As it is, many prices are 
down to the 1906 level. It has been 
many years since we have heard of such 
products as oat hulls, oat clippings and 
screenings being burned or destroyed. 
We were all misled by the known fact 
that there was a worldwide food short- 
age. A shortage, however, is one thing, 
and money to buy food with is another. 
People who were starving, not havin 
money to ec | adequate supplies of food, 
had to go without, and in some way eke 
out a wretched existence. 

“Some of us, no doubt, blame every- 
thing on high freight rates. These are an 
effect, not a cause. They are high be- 
cause of labor costs, material costs are 
in turn due to labor costs, and concealed 
in every case is the enormous amount of 
taxes we are paying. There is no indus- 
try more vitally affected by taxes than 
the feedgjindustry. Unlike other indus- 
tries, we are required to be so efficient 


and do business on such a small spread 
or gross margin of profit that, when this 
spread gets too high, the ultimate buyer 
ceases to buy our product and starts in 
to do his own manufacturing in his own 
crude, inefficient or uneconomical way; 
but, right or wrong, he does it. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN THEORIES 


“A certain set of theorists—and they 
are almost all of them state and govern- 
ment employees—seem to have the one 
idea that all existing methods of doing 
business should be per that the 
farmer should take the middleman’s job 
away from him and force him to go back 
on the farm, and the farmer in turn 
leave his farm and stay in the middle- 
man’s office or mill, In this case each 
would -leave a job he knows all about, 
and is fitted to hold, and take another 
man’s job which he is grossly unfitted 
for. Some one has to pay for these ex- 
periments and blunders. 

“Local co-operative stores, elevators, 
etc., are perfectly legitimate. A certain 
number of farmers who know each other 
can get together in the same room and 
vote. If they are sagacious they may 
hire a competent manager, and he may 
make the enterprise pay. According to 
the law of averages, about half of them 
will pay, the rest will close up. 

“If the farmers do start a co-operative 
feed store, they don’t need any central 
buying agency. There is no reason why 
the manager cannot buy just as wisely 
and opportunely as some high priced 
manager for a central buying organiza- 
tion. Grain and feeds cannot be bought 
any cheaper in quantities than in car 
lots, probably less so. These central buy- 
ing agencies may manage to buy some 
things cheaper in quantity, but certainly 
not feeds. Feeds and grains are always 
sold to the highest bidder. There is not 
enough margin of profit in these articles 
to make any special prices to these co- 
operative jobbers or purchasing agencies. 
When they buy mixed feeds, if t ov get 
a concession or low price it is nearly al- 
ways invariably accompanied by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the value of the 
mre In other words, the lower the 
price the lower the quality. 


CRITICAL PERIOD AHEAD 


“The coming year will be a critical 
period in our history. Whether the farm- 
er and stockman will come back to their 
former practice of feeding balanced and 
supplementary mixed feeds is a question. 
It behooves us to plan a comprehensive 
and progressive policy of educational en- 
lightenment. The expense will be trivial 
compared to the benefits. Personally, I 
believe this work which we hardly start- 
ed should be continued intensively if this 
organization wishes to justify its exist- 
ence. 

“I am under the impression that there 
are manufacturers, not members of this 
association, and others who may join 
this class of outsiders possibly because 
of a mistaken notion that they cannot 
afford the expense of dues, which is less 
than the cost of an office boy. These 
people possibly feel that they will derive 
the benefits from our work and efforts 
without cost to them. Let me warn them 
that this association cannot continue 
without a majority representation and a 
whole-hearted co-operation. Its disru 
tion will be followed by chaotic condi- 
tions’ in which the weak will probably 
perish, and not all of the strong survive. 

“Without unity and harmony and true 
co-operation we will see this industry 
drag along—its members fighting each 
other instead of its common enemies, ig- 
norance, stupidity, jealousy and unpro- 
gressiveness. You will see half-idle plants 
and struggling companies on all sides, 
We have a potential market for mixed 
feeds that is almost limitless. Will it 
ever be ours? Not unless we pull togeth- 
er and prove our fitnes and usefulness. 
This we can do only by using our intelli- 
gence to secure the best minds and clear- 
est thinkers to convince the world that 


we are a necessary part of our country’s 
economic structure. 


PLANS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A very extensive report of the accom- 
plishments and future plans of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was given by Professor F. C. Min- 
kler, director of the association, imme- 
diately following Mr. Chapin’s address. 
In addition to citing the results of many 
experiments, and calling attention to the 
work which has been done by the asso- 
ciation in the furtherance of its educa- 
tional campaign, Professor Minkler said, 
in part: 

“The live stock farmer was among the 
first to feel the pinch of the declining 
prices. It is my belief that he will be 
one of the first to come back, and that he 
will promptly adjust his breeding and 
feeding operations to the " ¢ condi- 
tions. Once the live stock and dairy in- 
dustry is back on its feet, the feed indus- 
try will promptly follow and the mixed 
feed idea will be generously supported. 
One of our first and foremost problems 
is to help revive and extend the live stock 
and dairy industry and to prove to the 
breeders and feeders of live stock and 
poultry that the mixed feed idea is not 
only fundamental to their business, but 
that the use of ready prepared rations 
is largely responsible for the success 
and profits. attending live stock produc- 
tion. In other ak, the manufacturer 
of compounded feeds must justify his 
existence by putting out a quality prod- 
uct that will consistently produce profit- 
able results to the user, rather than un- 
dertake to distribute a mere feed for 
the low dollar. 

“The competent manufacturer of com- 
pounded feeds knows that there are no 
dividends resulting from merchandising 
mixed feeds that fail to bring about ac- 
tual repeat orders. Making a feed for 
a price is one thing, but the preparation 
and compounding of a complete ration 
that will consistently yield profitable and 
uniformly ens results to the 
user is an entirely different problem. 
He should know that, when a farmer 
places a repeat order for a certain brand 
of prepared feed, he will not be satisfied 
unless he obtains the same result from 
feeding this ration as was experienced 
with the previous lot of mixed feeds. It 
is clearly evident that modifications or 
changes.in formulas such as might make 
it unlikely for the user to parallel re- 
sults are quite as damaging to the manu- 
facturer as they are discouraging and 
disappointing to the user. 

“T am firm in my belief that the manu- 
facturer of ready-to-feed rations should 
pay the utmost attention to org f in 
mixed feeds, and that he should hold 
steadfastly to tried and tested formulas 
with the established brands of mixed 
feed that have been successfully fed and 
generally approved by the live stock 
fraternity. Reference to the present un- 
fortunate condition of the sweet feed 
industry, which has been jeopardized, 
largely from the inside, by a few short- 
sighted manufacturers, will produce evi- 
dence that will fully substantiate this 
contention. 

“The manufacturer of compounded 
feeds renders a very wide range of 
service to the breeders and feeders of 
live stock. He provides them with the 
kind of feeds they want, when they want 
them. By means of careful preparation, 
he conserves and utilizes vast quantities 
of ingredients of recognized feeding 
value, that the farmer or even the dealer 
cannot regularly yer in small quan- 
tities, and through grinding, drying and 
blending is able to prepare uniform and 
complete mixtures of compounded feeds 
that are safe and easy to feed. By lo- 
cating his plants in strategic points, he 
purchases and assembles the standard 
ingredients and various feedingstuffs sys- 
tematically, taking advantage of season- 
able market fluctuations and milling-in- 
transit privileges. 

“Through the use of labor saving ma- 
chinery in loading and unloading cars, 
milling, mixing, bagging, weighing, etc., 
it is possible for him to manufacture 
and merchandise the finished product at 
the lowest possible cost for both materi- 
als and labor. Freight and traffic prob- 
lems are given preferred attention. By 
routing and classifying the shipments in- 
telligently, it is often possible to exact 
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savings in rates, transfers, terminal and 
other charges, and to avoid unnecessary 
delay in transit and delivery. 

“Some agency must finance the dis- 
tribution of commercial feedingstuffs; 
the mere mixing of ingredients being in- 
cidental to a general Scheme of distribu- 
tion that some one must perform, re- 
gardless of whether the products are 
mixed or not. If the farmer or local 
dealer would undertake to compound all 
the rations fed at home, some substitute 
selling agency would have to be provided 
to merchandise the individual products 
in mixed cars or small lot shipments. 
The feed manufacturer serves as banker, 
warehouseman and purchasing agent, col- 
lecting and assembling the various ingre- 
dients used in compounded feeds during 
the season when there is no call for them 
from the farmer; otherwise, such prod- 
ucts would be exported or shipments dis- 
tributed to various sections of the coun- 
try. This condition would create a short- 
age of feedingstuffs, and involve a corre- 
sponding increase in the cost of feeds 
available within the live stock districts 
when winter feeding practices were re- 
sumed by the farmer.” 


FEEDINGSTUFFS LEGISLATION 


The report of the secretary, L. F. 
Brown, Chicago, was largely given over 
to legislation which has been enacted in 
various states since the last annual meet- 
ing of the association, That portion of 
Mr. Brown’s report was as follows: . 

“Michigan transferred the administra- 
tion of its feed inspection law from the 
state board of agriculture to the com- 
missioner of agriculture. 

“New York made two or three minor 
changes in the law which became effec- 
tive in that state Jan. 1, last. The 
changes relieve the manufacturer from 
attaching tags to packages of feed when 
packed in new sacks. They also exclude 
pure whole ground grains mixed together 
from all age soapy of the statute. A 
couple of other changes to correct 
phraseology were also made. 

“North Dakota enacted a new feed in- 
spection law, which in addition to provid- 
ing for the usual information to appear 
on packages relative to net weight of 
package, name, brand or trademark, 
name and address of manufacturer or 
importer, minimum percentage of crude 
protein and crude fat and maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber, further provides 
that the relative proportion of the sev- 
eral ingredients which enter into its com- 
position must appear on the package. 
The fee of $15 per brand was not 
changed. 

“Ohio made a change in administra- 
tive officer. 

“Oregon enacted a new law and, in 
addition to requiring usual information 
to appear on packages, provides that the 
maximum percentum of ash shall be 
guaranteed, and in case of poultry feeds 
the maximum percentum of grit and shell 
or other mineral matter shall be guaran- 
teed. The change also provides for a 
fee of $10 per brand. The act takes 
effect July 1, 1921, and for the balance 
of the calendar year 1921 a fee of $5 
for each brand is to be paid. 

“Pennsylvania changed its inspection 
law, such changes becoming effective on 
May 12, and provides that all feeds, ex- 
cept whole grains, unmixed meals made 
directly from whole grains and mixtures 
of whole grains which do not have dis- 
tinct brand or trade names be registered 
for each calendar year and the payment 
of a $25 fee for each brand registered. 
A maximum fiber content of 11 per cent 
is permitted in feeds containing certain 
materials, with a tolerance of 10 per 
cent of the guaranty, making the maxi- 
mum permissible crude fiber now 12.1 per 
cent, instead of 9.9, as heretofore. No 
fee will be charged for the balance of 
this year. on brands which were actually 
registered prior to May 12. 

“Tennessee had a bill pending which 
was substantially the uniform feed bill, 
except that it provided that, when cer- 
tain named materials were used, the per- 
centage of each such material was to 
appear on the label. This bill failed of 
passa 

“Wisconsin has enacted a law provid- 
ing that when mixtures consisting en- 
tirely of ground corn, ground oats, 
ground rye, or ground barley are sold, 
each package shall be plainly marked, 
showing the proportions of each of such 
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materials contained in the mixture. An- 
other bill is now pending in the Wiscon- 
sin legislature which gives manufactur- 
ers the option of paying either a tonnage 
tax of five cents per ton or a brand tax 
ranging from $5 to $20 per brand, based 
upon mill capacity, with a provision that 
a brand of feedingstuffs may be regis- 
tered by other than a manufacturer up- 
on payment of a $15 fee for each brand 
so registered. This bill will probably 
become law, in fact it may now be law, 
although we have no information to that 
effect. It, however, does not become ef- 
fective until Jan, 1, 1922. 

“The legislature of the state of Florida 
is now 4n the closing days of its session. 

“The legislature of the state of 
Georgia will convene on June 22. 

“The Haugen bill, which was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
on Aug. 8, 1919, was not pressed for 
pasaaaits and automatically died upon 
the adjournment of the sixty-sixth ses- 
sion of Congress, on March 4, last. 

“The so-called Vestal bill, which was 
an act to establish the standard of 
weights and measures for wheat mill and 
corn mill products and all commercial 
feedingstuffs, passed the House, but 
failed of passage in the Senate during 
the closing days of the sixthy-sixth ses- 
sion of Congress. It has been reintro- 
duced in the sixty-seventh session of 
Congress, and is now pending.” 

The report of the treasurer, W. R. An- 
derson, Milwaukee, showed the finances 
of thé association to be in an excellent 
condition. The balance on hand June 1, 
1920, was $2,396.73; this amount had been 
increased to $6,076.49 on May 31, 1921. 

The activities of the association’s traf- 
fic department for the past year were 
thoroughly reviewed in the report of R. 
M. Field, traffic manager. Many cases 
of injustices have been righted through 
the efforts of this department, Mr. 
Field’s report showed. He _ strongly 
urged that better attendance was neces- 
sary at the regular meetings of the traf- 
fic committee, if the fullest benefit is to 
be derived from this phase of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. Each section of the 
country is supposed to be represented 
at these meetings, and unless such is the 
case the association cannot render equal 
service to all sections. 


SUBJECT OF FREIGHT RATES 


That freight rates are too nie on 
many commodities was conceded by F. 
A. Butterworth, Chicago, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent Pere Marquette Rail- 
way, who added that the railroads all 
over the country are now working to re- 
lieve any specific injustices that may be 
brought to their attention. Mr. Butter- 
worth, in his address before the conven- 
tion, stated that the present chaotic rail- 
road situation is not the result of the 
recent war, but is attributable to situa- 
tions arising in the early stages of rail- 
road history. 

These situations, he said, were, first, 
keen competition between the’ railroads 
in the first years of their operation, re- 
sulting in disastrous slashing of rates, 
and, second, the policy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for many years 
after its formation, to turn a deaf ear 
to any pleas for relief made by the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Butterworth said that, as a result 
of government operation of the railroads 
during the war, the roads were turned 
back to their owners with depleted purses, 
poor roadbeds, cars scattered, engines and 
cars in bad condition; all this in face of 
an unprecedented volume of business to 
be handled. He added that it is impos- 
sible to say if the advance of last sum- 
mer would have relieved the railroads, as 
the business depression cut down the ton- 
nage before an opportunity had been 
given to note the effect of the higher 
freight rates. He added that it is ab- 
surd to think that the before-mentioned 
business depression is the result of the 
rate advance, as all history points to the 
fact that such a period inevitably fol- 
lows every war of any magnitude. 

Mr. Butterworth concluded his address 
with the statement that any general re- 
duction in freight rates at this time 
would be of inestimable harm, as less 
than 50 per cent of the railroads were 
now earning their operating expenses 
and taxes. He predicted that when busi- 
ness returned to normal the railroads 
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would be very glad to give consideration 
to a reduction in rates. 


LIVE STOCK AND THE FEED INDUSTRY 


E. N. Wentworth, Chicago, associated 
with the agricultural research bureau of 
Armour & Co., spoke at length upon the 
relation of the live stock situation to the 
feed industry. His address might be 
summarized by the following paragraphs, 
taken from his paper: 

“Under these conditions it is not sur- 
prising that the feed industry has been 
hit the hardest. We will admit that in 
the feeding of meat animals the farm- 
ers who, on the average, use commercial 
concentrates are usually the most ef- 
ficient feeders. On the other hand, the 
market fluctuations in both live stock 
and grain prices have been so great dur- 
ing the last two market seasons that 
whatever a man might save by greater 
efficiency has been swamped in price de- 
cline. This has removed the normal 
stimulus for careful management, and 
the feeder has regarded his live stock as 
a mere vehicle for transporting his crop 
to market, despite the differences in ef- 
ficiency of well-bred live stock and well- 
balanced rations as compared to scrub 
live stock and unsupplemented feeds. 

“Crops have dropped so low in price 
as compared to the levels of the past 
few years that the feeder in general does 
not appreciate their value. Similarly, 
it is only in the past few weeks that re- 
vivals of cattle, hog and lamb prices have 
suggested that the new level of live 
stoc ag has been attained. The 
feeder has had no general market stand- 
ard at which to aim this past season, 
and he co uently has marketed only 
his own products, without the use of 
commercial aids which in the past have 
contributed to his efficiency. No new 
overhead or outlay could be incurred 
while prices were so unstable. 

“The prospects for the future are more 
ane As has already been stat- 
ed, signs of stability on new price levels 
are now apparent in the live stock mar- 
ket, and once the feeder has an idea of 
what he may expect when his animals 
are ready for market, he can afford to 
turn again to his old practices, which 
meant greater production and greater 
efficiency in production. During the 
coming feeding season it is my belief 
that the demand for commercial feeds 
will improve, regardless of whether the 
coming crops be large or small, because 
a degree of stability will have been 
established in the meat trade and in the 
live stock market. This does not mean 
that the commercial feed manufacturer 
will be able to receive the prices he did 
one and two years ago, but it does mean 
that the man who can bring his overhead 
and manufacturing costs somewhere near 
pre-war conditions will be able to pre- 
pare commercial feeds on a margin that 
will interest the feeder of meat animals 
and appeal once more to the feeder’s 
sense of efficiency.” 


GENERAL DISCUSSION AND ROUTINE 


The Friday morning session was en- 
tirely given over to general discussion 
and routine business. The discussions 
were wide in their scope, and many 
manufacturers told of experiences they 
had had in different phases of the mixed 
feed industry. Several government and 
state authorities spoke of the work being 
done in the experimental stations in con- 
nection with mixed feed tests, and of- 
fered the co-operation of their respec- 
tive organizations. 

Very few resolutions were adopted by 
the convention, the one of the greatest 
importance probably being that disap- 
nome of any general freight rate re- 

uction. The resolution went on to state 
that, while no doubt there are many in- 
stances where discriminations do exist, the 
condition of the railroads is such that a 
general reduction is not advisable. 

R. W. Chapin, Chicago, was unani- 
mously re-elected president of the asso- 
ciation, with other officers elected as fol- 
lows: H. G. Atwood, Peoria, Iil., first 
vice president; J. B. Edgar, Minneapolis, 
second vice president; J. W. Anderson, 
Kansas City, third vice president; L. F. 
Brown, Chicago, secretary; W. R. An- 
derson, Milwaukee, treasurer. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the board of di- 
rectors: O, E. M. Keller, Chicago, chair- 
man; C. U. Snyder, Chicago; R. P. Wal- 
den, New York; H. Wehmann, Minne- 


apolis; A. W. Bosworth, St. Louis; W. 
E. Suits, Chicago; B. T. Manard, New 
Orleans; C. P. Woolverton, St. Joseph, 
Mo; R. H. Schmitt, Kansas City; S. J. 
Thompson, Cincinnati; F. J. Ludwig, 
Boston; T. C. Greutker, Buffalo; Nixon 
Elliott, Denver, Colo; Otto Weiss, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas; H. R. Eshelman, Lancaster, 





Pa. W. G. Martin, Jr. 
NASHVILLE 
Nasuvitte, Tenn., June 11.—There 


has been a slight revival of demand for 
flour from the Southeast this week, mills 
reporting a fair volume of business 
worked in small lots, but orders have in 
the aggregate been sufficient to keep the 
mills running nearly one half capacity. 
A general cleaning up process has been 
going on, preparatory to the movement 
of the new wheat crop. Where mills 
possess any surplus wheat, there is a 
disposition to let it go. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.ob. Ohio River points, $9.25@9.50; 
standard or regular patent, $8.75@9; 
straight patent, $8.15@8.40; first clears, 
$6.50@7. 

Rehandlers report a few more sales of 
flour. Bakers are buying more, as the 
weather gets warmer. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $9@9.75; hard winter wheat 
patent, $8.50@9. 

Wheat harvesting is in full blast in 
sections of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Some new wheat has been offered for 
shipment next week at $1.25@1.30, deliv- 
ered at Nashville. Farmers appear anx- 
ious to sell, and free movement is ex- 
pected. Millers state that they will buy 
only as demand for flour sales requires. 
The tendency is to remain out of the 
market until the market develops stabil- 
ity. The promise for an exceptional 
yield in some sections may prove disap- 
pointing, due to the hot, dry weather of 
the past month. Reports differ as to 
the effect, though many are inclined to 
think that it will not be serious. New 
wheat, No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.73@1.75, Nashville. 

The millfeed situation is without im- 
portant change, demand being of fair 
volume. Prices: soft winter wheat ‘bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 


$20@22; standard middlings or shorts, 


$26@28. 

Corn meal sales were smaller for the 
week. Mills with a capacity of 84,000 
bus this week ground 20,473, or 34 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 38.3 per 
cent last week, and 51.4 per cent for the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted 
meal, per 100 lbs, in sacks, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $1.60@1.65; unbolted meal, 
$1.50@1.55. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. 

, Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 202,620 81,910 40.4 

Last week ....... 213,180 93,518 43.8 

BOOP BBO .cccsece 141,110 49,082 34.7 

Two years ago ... 183,750 82,607 44.9 

Three years ago.. 163,620 34,190 20.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at* Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 11 June 4 

PROGP, BOIS ..ccccccecoce 9,600 11,500 

Wrens, BED eeoccvceoscs 20,000 10,000 

GHP, DOE cccccccevcceee 86,000 69,000 

Bee, BD ccc ccvercione 123,000 125,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 181 cars. 

The flour mill of R. O. Davis, Smyrna, 
Tenn., was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Lebanon (Ky.) Milling Co. lost 
$5,800 by fire, when its plant was dam- 
aged. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
and Mills, Dublin, Ga., has installed an- 
other grist mill. 

The Mitchell & Wright Milling Co. has 


purchased the Riverside Mills, Friend- ° 


ship, Tenn., and will improve the plant. 
J. L. Satterwhite will rebuild his grist 
mill recently burned at Opelika, Ala. 
The new plant will have a 500-bu ca- 
pacity of corn meal. 
Captain T. F. Peck, commissioner of 
agriculture of Tennessee, has received at 


v 
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his office in an urn from J. M. Joseph, 
Cedar Hill, Tenn., a sample of wheat 
said to have been dug up in excavations 
made in Syria during the World War. 
Captain Peck announced that he would 
test the wheat to see if it could be used 
by Tennessee farmers for seed purposes. 
The grain is very large, and some of the 
wheat is said to have been successfully 
used in France for seeding. 
Joun Lerrer. 





BISCUIT AND CRACKER MAKERS 

The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, May 30 to June 2, 
inclusive. Brooks Morgan, of Atlanta, 
Ga., was re-elected president for the 
eleventh consecutive time. A. P. Striet- 
mann, Cincinnati, continues in the office 
of vice president for another year, while 
A. J. Zimmerman, of Milwaukee, suc- 
ceeds Mr, Strietmann as treasurer. Ed- 
ward Griswold, New York City, has 
again been re-elected secretary. Weston 
Green, of Dayton, Ohio, and W. C. Scott, 
of Baltimore, have been added to the 
board of directors, the other 13 directors 
being re-elected. 

The convention opened on Monday 
afternoon with an executive meeting, fol- 
lowed by an open meeting on Tuesday 
morning, when President Brooks Mor- 
gan delivered his annual address, advo- 
cating plans to standardize the cracker 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States, the establishing of a modern 
bakery for the scientific education of 
cracker bakers and an extensive adver- 
tising campaign. 

Among the speakers were Thomas J. 
Young, manager of the merchandising 
department of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger; Thomas H. Beck, of P. F. Col- 
lier & Son Co; E. K. Quigg, of Rich- 
mond, Ind; C. W. Wallour, of Babson’s 
statistical organization; J. B. Franke, 
Fort Wayne, Ind; H. W. Davis, of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co; K. F. Mac- 
Lellan, of the Chicago Carton Co; Dr. 
David Wesson, of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Trading Co; Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 
professor physiological chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; A. Lazarus, 
Washington, D. C., of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; A. P. Striet- 
mann, and S. G. Cook. 

Forty prominent bakers attending the 
meeting from all parts of the country 
were interviewed regarding the flour 
situation. They were of the opinion that 
light buying was due to the erratic mar- 
ket. Five were found to have. been 
booked through to the new crop, while 
the others had only a two or three 
weeks’ supply on hand or contracted for. 
A number expressed their intention of 
buying during the next week or 10 days. 





CONCERNING NEW RYE CROP 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., makes the following statement con- 
cerning July rye: 

“The new crop of rye is now much fur- ' 
ther advanced than is usual at this time, 
and, if all conditions continue wholly fa- 
vorable, it is possible that some of the 
new grain may be marketed in July. But 
should receipts be limited to what is left 
of the old crop—an unsold stock the 
smallest we have ever known—it is ex- 
tremely probable that shorts in the July _ 
will be required to pay as heavy a pen- 
alty as was exacted in May. The price 
is now pursuing one of its frequent 
downward swings, affording buyers an 
opportunity to cover their old crop re- 
quirements at much lower prices than 
ruled the latter half of May. The April 
low was $1.25; the May high, $1.681,; 
current, $1.40.” 





JOHN E, RICKARDS RETIRES 

San Francisco, Cat., June 11.—After 
18 years as agricultural statistician in 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, John E. 
Rickards, former governor of Montana, 
retires July 1 from the government serv- 
ice. He has been with the Department 
of Agriculture ever since the old Bureau 
of Statistics opened an office in San 
Francisco to report on California crops. 
Governor Rickards was scheduled to re- 
tire last year under civil service regula- 
tions, but at the special request of t the 
Department of Agriculture he was re- 
tained in service another year. 

R. C. Mason. 
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IMPORTANCE OF FINLAND AS A FLOUR MARKET 


Restrictions on Importation Removed Since April 1—Considerable Business in American Flour 
Already Done—Necessity of Payment-in-Finland Terms— Prospective 


Hetstnorons, Fintanp, May 13.—All 
restrictions on the import of flour into 
Finland have been removed since April 
1, and already considerable business in 
American flour has been done. Since my 
arrival here, flour from American mills 
purchased shortly before the restrictions 
were removed has arrived and has met 
with a ready sale by distributors. If it 
were not for the depreciated state of 
the Finnish exchange, a large business 
would be possible, but the difficulties as 
regards terms of om ig are so com- 
plex that many offers, although favor- 
able in price, are not put through. 

The majority of American and Cana- 
dian mills insist on irrevocable credits 
being opened in New York, but, owing to 
the expense and difficulty in ee | such 
credits, business on these terms is not 
possible. A number of the larger Ameri- 
can mills are selling their flours on pay- 
ment-in-Finland terms, consequently 
mills that ask for payment in America 
are unable to make sales, and at the 
present time the larger mills and those 
that are willing to accept payment here 
are getting the business. The large Eng- 
lish mills are also accepting payment in 
Finland, and as they can give prompt 
shipment from England, with sailings 
about three or four times a week, they 
are making a competition that is hard 
to meet. 

As in all other markets, the Finnish 
buyers all want flour that can reach here 
in as short a time as possible. It is not 
only a declining market that they fear, 
but the constant fluctuations in the Fin- 
nish exchange. The latter makes it most 
difficult for buyers to know how they 
stand until they have actually got rid 
of their purchases. 

Since I have been here I have care- 
fully investigated and studied the situa- 
tion, and have come to the conclusion 
that no undue risk is undertaken in ac- 
cepting payment in dollars cash against 
documents in Finland. I have consulted 
merchants, bankers, consuls and repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers of other 
countries, and all are unanimous in say- 
ing that there is no risk in accepting 
payment in Finland, providing the buyer 
is responsible and in good commercial 
standing. 

FINLAND A PEACEFUL REPUBLIC 

Owing to Finland’s proximity to bol- 
shevik Russia, no doubt many American 
and Canadian millers are nervous re- 
garding shipping flour to Finland unless 
they first receive their money. Such mill- 
ers probably imagine that Finland is in a 
most unsettled condition, and that a 
communist rising is likely to occur any 
day. They picture to themselves revolu- 
tions, riots and the probable confiscation 
of property, including their flour, result- 
ing in a total loss to themselves. If they 
were to visit Finland they would find 
exactly the opposite to what they imag- 
ined. The state of the country is entire y 
peaceful. The Reds, who are very muc 
in the minority, have been put in their 
place in a most efficient manner by what 
was known as the White Guard, and are 
no longer giving trouble. 

Although Finland has only been a 
republic about two years, she has made 
wonderful strides in organizing various 
state institutions, and at the present time 
the laws of the country are being ob- 
served by the inhabitants. The people, 
having been kept down by Russia for so 
many years, appreciate their freedom, 
and all have the welfare of the new in- 
dependent state at heart and are anxious 
for the day when the republic of Fin- 
land will hold its own with the neighbor- 
ing Scandinavian countries. The popu- 
lation of Finland is about °3,300,000, 
which is considerably more than that of 
Norway and rather more than that of 
Denmark. The Finnish people are natu- 
rally an industrious, vigorous race, and 
until they secured their independence 





Competition from Germany 


By C. F. G. Rarkes 


had little chance to develop. Now that 
they are free they will give a good ac- 
count of themselves. 

They have excellent schools and uni- 
versities and are rich in men that have 
been famous in literature, poetry and 
music, In the short time that they have 
been independent they have formed a 
very complete little army of about 20,000 
men, and in order to maintain order and 
preserve themselves from attacks from 
their bolshevik neighbors a home defense 
corps known as the “Skyddskor” has 
been formed. This corps consists of 
120,000 men, all of whom are equipped 
with uniforms and arms, and who have 
gone through a military training. It is 
a volunteer organization, and every loyal 
man who is in any way fit for military 
service belongs to the force. With a 
trained and armed force of this descrip- 
tion, the country has little to fear from 
bolshevism. 

The sale, importation or manufacture 
of spirits and wines is prohibited, and 
the only form of liquor that is allowed 
is a very mild lager beer, which rather 
resembles the beer substitutes sold in 
the United States. Considering that the 
Finnish people were formerly exceeding- 
ly fond of their beer and wines, it is re- 
markable that they have accepted the 
prohibition law in the way that they 
have, 

The depreciated state of the Finnish 
exchange is the great drawback to prog- 
ress at the present time. The country 
has rich resources in the form of lumber, 
wood pulp, mineral ores, butter and 
wooden wares, but the export of her 
principal products, lumber and wood 
pulp, is practically at a standstill. Until 
these conditions change the Finnish mark 
cannot improve. 


ABNORMAL COST OF LIVING 

As a result of the depreciated mark 
(normal value 20c, but. now 225c), the 
cost of living to the Finnish people is 
very abnormal. Wages are from 10 to 
12 times as high as they were in pre-war 
days. The ordinary workman who used 
to get four to five marks a day now 
gets 50. All sorts of food is plentiful, 
but much of it is poor in quality. Bread 
is not rationed either in price or quanti- 
ty, and the quality of the white bread is 
quite good. In spite of the extremely 
high price of oe the people on the 
streets are remarkably well dressed, and 
the shop windows are well stocked with 
attractive goods. 

My object in giving these particulars 
regarding existing conditions in Finland 
is primarily to show millers in America 
and Canada that there is no undue risk 
in selling flour to Finland on payment- 
in-Finland terms. There is one thing 
certain: unless millers are willing to sell 
on these terms, they will not get the 
business, and it will to those mills, 
including *he English, which are selling 
on such terms. 

In pre-war days the favorite flour in 
Finland was a granular product made 
from durum wheat. Now that the mar- 
ket is once more free from control, the 
demand for this flour is just as great 
as ever, and agents are also asking to 
be put in touch with mills which can ship 
this grade. Strange to say, this flour 
is used not only for household flour but 
by bakers for bread making purposes. 
There is a good demand for all hard 
wheat flours, and if they can be made 
granular, they will sell all the better. 

The manner in which flour is sold to 
Finland is the same as in pre-war days. 
Practically all the sales are made by 
mill agents to the various large flour 
dealers, who are known as importers, 
since they do the financing of their pur- 
chases. The agents who represent the 
various mills put their offers before their 
buyers, and if a sale is made the nt 
gives his mill the buyer’s name, on whom 
the mill draws. These importers or 


dealers are all firms of importance and 
of good financial standing, and can be 
relied upon to live up to any contract 
they enter into. It may be wondered 
why these importers or dealers do not 
import direct from the mills, but it is not 
customary for them to do so, and by 
buying through agents they possess the 
advantage of having offers from numer- 
ous mills put before them, and thus se- 
lect the ones they consider the best value. 
As I have previously said, the sales that 
are being made at the present time are 
paid for in Finland cash, against docu- 
ments, with a three days’ sight draft 
attached. 


GERMAN COMPETITION IN PROSPECT 


In pre-war days German mills used to 
do considerable business in the Finnish 
markets, and this proportion of the im- 
ports into Finland is now open to 
American and Canadian millers. It must 
be remembered, however, that German 
millers are at present trying to get their 
government to allow them to import 
wheat, —— they export an equiva- 
lent quantity of flour, and if this per- 
mission is granted it will not be long 
before competition, and the keenest sort 
of competition, is experienced from Ger- 
man mills. It therefore behooves the 
American and Canadian millers to estab- 
lish their brands in the Finnish markets 
as promptly as possible. 

At the present time Canadian flours 
are but little known in Finland, but that 
which has been shipped is well liked. If 
a Canadian mill wishes to get its brands 
introduced it would probably be advis- 
able to consign a mixed car to its agent, 
who would probably be able to get his 
buyers to take a sample lot, and in this 
way gradually get the brands known. 

During the war the capacity of the 
few mills that exist in Finland was in- 
creased, but these plants grind mostly 
rye. There is a mill at Kuopio that 
makes wheat flour, but at the present 
time the milling capacity of Finland is 
not of much importance. Certain large 
interests are contemplating building flour 
mills in Helsingfors and Abo, but the 
excessive cost of construction has for the 
time being postponed any such plans. 
It is doubtful whether Finland will ever 
develop a milling industry of any impor- 
tance. Only a small quantity of wheat 
is grown in the southern part of Fin- 
land, and unless a country grows sufli- 
cient wheat partly to supply the millers 
with their requirements, milling is not 
profitable. 

The Bank of Finland, which, of 
course, is the leading bank of the coun- 
try, being to Finland what the Bank of 
England is to England, has issued a 
very interesting pamphlet entitled “The 
Financial Situation of Finland in 1920,” 
and from it I quote extracts which will 
show that the situation in Finland is not 
as bad as most people think, when one 
takes into consideration the national as- 
sets such as lumber, etc., the steady 
growth of population and steadily in- 
creasing commerce. The pamphlet con- 
tains the following information: 


STATE PROPERTY ° 


The property owned by the state of 
Finland, according to the estimate made 
by the Central Statistical Bureau at the 
end of 1919, represents a total value of 
6,064,000,000 Finnish marks, distributed 
as follows: forests, Fmk 2,294,000,000; 
railways, Fmk 2,440,000,000; lands, Fmk 
260,000,000; other property, Fmk 1,070,- 
000,000; total, Fmk 6,064,000,000. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


At the end of 1920 the state of Fin- 
land had the following debts: domestic 
funded debt, Fmk 907,100,000; domestic 
floating debt, Fmk 587,600,000; foreign 
debt, Fmk 484,100,000; total, Fmk l,- 
928,800,000. 

The greater part of the national debt 


-control of the Diet. 
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was incurred during the war; the state 
debts, in’ fact, at the end of 1913, only 
amounted to 173,000,000 marks, and these 
debts were contracted solely for railway 
construction. 

Credits opened and issues made dur- 
ing the war were devoted to measures of 
defense in the war of liberty and to the 
—— of the army. A consider- 
able portion of the new loans has also 
been absorbed for the purchase on state 
account of the majority of the shares in 
certain industrial establishments which 
possess vast landed properties. 


INDUSTRIES 


Great improvements can still be made 
in Finland’s rural economy. The use of 
scientific methods of cultivation and the 
more extensive clearing of uncultivated 
land might raise the agricultural produc- 
tion well above its present limits. 

In common with forestry and agricul- 
ture, industry is today a fundamental 
and important factor in Finnish eco- 
nomics. In 1919 the number of work 
people employed in the factories was 
91,900 and the horse power of the main 
power plants was 457,777. The gross 
value of the production of the factories 
amounted in 1919 to 2,365,000,000 marks. 

The principal branches of Finnish in- 
dustry are: wood, paper, metal, textile 
and leather industry. The rapid progress 
of Finnish industries will further in- 
crease when international commerce has 
resumed its normal course. The wood 
and paper industries are in particular 
capable of considerable development. 
Other industries, toward which the mat- 
ural conditions are particularly favor- 
able, are still in their infancy; dry 
distillation, for example, and the chemi- 
cal, peat and stone industries. It is 
probable also that the collection of min- 
eral ores can be considerably developed, 
the numerous waterfalls in Finland pro- 
viding cheap and abundant motive power 
for this purpose. The water power of 
the Finnish waterfalls at the average 
lowest water level has been estimated at 
3,000,000 h-p. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In 1920 Finland’s foreign trade was 
distributed as follows (in millions of 
Finnish marks) : 





Imports Exports Total 
Great Britain .... 1,002,8 1,257,6 2,260,4 
United States .... 794,8 192,6 987,4 
GOFMARY wcccceses 611,2 129,7 740,9 
Bweden .ccccccces 379,6 237,1 616,7 
Denmark ........ 179,5 156,7 336,2 
Netherlands ...... 55,2 250,0 305,2 
France ...... ee 29,6 229,9 259,5 
Argentina 133,3 57,0 190,3 
Belgium 42,3 140,7 183,0 
Dutch East Indies 167,8 0,3 168,1 
Brasil ...sccccece 47,2 54,6 101,8 
DRE oeessctsce 33,7 25,3 59,0 


The first place in the international 
commerce of Finland is now occupied by 
Great Britain, the second by the United 
States. Germany comes only as the third 
country. Besides these important changes 
in Finland’s commercial relations to for- 
eign countries, the foreign trade of the 
country has at the same time been more 


and more emancipated, direct intercourse 


even with the remotest countries having 
been established in recent years. 


CURRENCY AND BANKS 


Since 1860 Finland has had its own 
monetary system. The monetary unit is 
the Finnish mark, which is divided into 
100 penni, and is equal to the franc. In 
1877 the monetary system was based on 
a gold standard, 

Of the credit institutions in Finland 
the following are the most important: 
the Bank of Finland, the private banks 
and the savings banks. 

The Bank of Finland, which was estab- 
lished in 1811, is under the guaranty and 
Since 1886 it is the 
only bank: of issue in Finland. The de- 
velopment of the Bank of Finland is 
shown in the following table (in millions 
of Finnish marks) : 


Total of 
Notesin Cover for the balance 


circulation issue of notes sheet 
1876. .icocs 36,6 36,7 53,4 
1910....... 123,9 138,0 233,8 
OO rrr 764,5 944,5 1,035,8 
er 1,156,2 1,233,0 1,356,6 
| | 1,123,9 1,195,1 1,397,9 
1920......% 1,341,0 1,339,6 1,619,6 


Besides the Bank of Finland, there 
exist in Finland prominent private 
banks, the number of which at the end 
of 1920 was 23. The following table 
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shows the growth of these banks (in mil- 
lions of Finnish marks): 


Capital and 
reserves Deposits 
BWSTO. cccccccccscsccece 3,6 20,9 
BONO. ccoceccccseseccece 121,4 583,7 
BOUB, ccvccdscctecvsece 159,9 673,8 
1919. ccccccscccesceces 896,1 3,384,6 


IMPORTANCE OF FINLAND MARKET 

In my opinion, Finland is the most 
important for American and Canadian 
flours of any of the Scandinavian mar- 
kets. It should be remembered that in 
pre-war days Finland imported more 
flour than Norway, Sweden or Denmark, 
and practically as much as Norway and 
Denmark together. It is therefore a 
market worth paying attention to, as 
Finland, under her present form of gov- 
ernment, is certain to develop the na- 
tional resources and increase her com- 
merce with the various markets of the 
world. 

I was told that a large number of sam- 
ples sent to the agents of American and 
Canadian mills have never reached them, 
and I was requested to impress upon 
millers the importance of sending sam- 
ples by registered post, in which case 
they are certain to reach their destina- 
tion. Now that American flours are be- 
ing reintroduced, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that mills should supply their 
agents with liberal samples, as they have 
to be sent to so many of the smaller 
towns of Finland in which the mill’s 
agents sell through subagents. Each of 
such subagents requires a sample to sell 
by, therefore mills should send liberal 
sized samples to their agents. 





GERMAN CROP CONDITIONS 


Favorable Reports from Both Germany and 
Austria—Financial Situation 
Improving 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 11.—Favor- 
able crop conditions in both Germany 
and Austria are reported in the monthly 
cable service of the Department of Com- 
merce, made public here yesterday. 

The report of H. A, Adams, represen- 
tative of the Department of Commerce 
at Berlin, under date of June 4, states 
that, although the financial situation ap- 
pears to be improving, the industrial 
situation, due to the trouble in Silesia 
and consequent shortage of coal, is being 
seriously hampered. 

Inflation is continuing. During the 
period Jan. 1 to May 7, 1921, new paper 
money to the extent of 2,310,000,000 
marks was issued, compared with 12,- 
675,000,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1920. The estimated deficit for 1921 
is 54,000,000,000 marks. Receipts from 
permanent taxes for the year ending 
March $31, 1921, amounted to 28,000,000,- 
000 marks, which was 4,100,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the estimate. 

Large oil seed, rye, wheat, and sugar 





_ crops are predicted for 1921. 


Important events in Austria during 
the past month, as reported by W. F. 
Upson, representative of the Department 
of Commerce, under date of June 4, in- 
clude the signing of a commercial treaty 
with Czecho-Slovakia, cancellation of one 
previously negotiated with Germany, and 
improvement in railway service to points 
in western Europe. 

The average exchange during May on 
New York was 583 crowns to the dollar, 
the high and low points being 645 and 546. 
Quotations on the dollar decreased four 
crowns during the month. A circulation 
on May 15 of 44,000,000,000 crowns in- 
dicates that inflation is still in progress. 

In regard to export merchandise, the 
market is reported to be overstocked 
generally. Exports to the United States 
during May amounted to $156,219, made 
up chiefly of vegetable fibers, furniture, 
household effects, and iron and steel 
manufactures. 

The month witnessed a considerable 
improvement in the food situation, and 
normal crops are predicted. Special ac- 
tivity in the construction of mining proj- 
ects is reported. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





LUCKENBACH SAILINGS 
The Luckenbach Lines announce the 
following sailings: from New York to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, June 20 and 
July 2; from New York to Hamburg, 
July 5; from Philadelphia to Hamburg, 
July 2. 
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American Association Holds Eighteenth Annual Convention at Detroit— 
Small Attendance Hears Interesting Talks on Trade Topics 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 9-10, with Presi- 
dent James P. Williams in the chair. An 
address of welcome was made by Mr. 
Walters, representing Mayor James 
Couzens, and a response for the asso- 
ciation by B. F. Huestis, of the Huron 
Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. F. 
W. Foulds, of Chicago, was not present, 
and consequently not able to make the 
report for the executive committee. The 
report of the treasurer, Fred Becker, 
Pfaffman Egg Noodle Co., Cleveland, 
showed the association to be in excellent 
shape financially, with disbursements of 
approximately $13,000 during the year, 
and cash on hand of about $3,500. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Secretary M. J. Donna, in his report, 
reviewed briefly the activities and condi- 
tions of the last year, emphasizing that 
the association should not be discouraged 
or depressed by what the members had 
passed through, but should adopt a for- 
ward looking and optimistic policy, cal- 
culated to meet and cope more success- 
fully with new conditions. The results 
of war regulations and the slow recov- 
ery of the trade were used as explana- 
tions of why individual members had 
found it necessary to concentrate more 
on their own affairs than on the work 
of the association. He pointed out that 
it was quite futile for members of the 
association to attempt correction of cer- 
tain evils in the trade by their own un- 
aided personal efforts, and that here was 
the advantage of the association and the 
effectiveness of combined representation. 

The annual meetings should serve to 
develop closer harmony, said Mr. Donna, 
should uncover the common difficulties 
of all, on which effort might be directed 
with the best hope of accomplishing 
something, and that in this way only 
could the problems of the trade be 
worked out. The value of the trade 
paper now being published, and of ad- 
vertising macaroni, was likewise referred 
to. The regular active membership was 
given as 63, with 18 associates, a total 
of 81. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Charles R. Talbot, vice president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Detroit, spoke 
on the subject of “Financial Conditions 
as They Will Affect Manufacture and 
Distribution.” He reviewed credit and 
financial conditions, and expressed the 
opinion that disregard of the sanctity 
of contracts was one of the worst fea- 
tures of the situation and must be cor- 
rected, as this was fundamental to all 
business. He said that the optimistic 
predictions of a revival of business this 
spring had not been realized. 

As measures calculated to restore 
more normal conditions, Mr. Talbot said 
that it would be necessary to do away 
with the present irregularity of prices, 
by which he meant that all commodities 
must seek and reach a corresponding and 
interrelated ‘level, so that the exchange 
of them could be free and unimpeded; 
that deflation of wages must take place, 
this being the crying need of the hour; 
that states and cities should undertake 
public work or improvements, such as 
road building, which were required and 
necessary, but that these should not be 
started purely and simply to find em- 
ployment for people. 


THE SEMOLINA MARKET 


Thomas L. Brown, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, speaking on 
“The Semolina Market,” disclaimed any 
virtue as a prophet, and frankly declined 
to make predictions as to future prices. 
He pointed out that the price level of 
durum flour was determined by the ex- 
port basis at which our surplus crop 
moved, inasmuch as durum wheat was 
accepted by exporters on the same basis 
as other wheat, and that the price of the 
world’s wheat crop of approximately 
3,750,000,000 bus was determined by the 
export price of the surplus of about 
650,000,000 bus. From a crop of a 
proximately 17,000,000 bus in 1917 the 


durum crop grew to 44,000,000 in 1920, 
and the present indication of the coming 
crop was nearly 55,000,000 bus. He re- 
ferred to the market for semolina re- 
cently discovered in northern Africa, and 
explained the purpose for which it was 
used there. In his opinion it was not 
natural for durum wheat to command a 
premium over bread wheat. 

e H. W. Files of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, gave an address 
on “Pure Durum Wheat,” emphasizing 
the need of pure durum seed. He said 
that durum wheat was first grown in 
1899 to make certain arid or semiarid 
sections in North and South Dakota pro- 
ductive. At first it was grown in such 
quantity that it went to a discount, and 
then its peculiar fitness and adaptability 
for the manufacture of semolina, used 
in making macaroni, was discovered, and 
its value as a distinctive variety for this 
purpose was quickly recognized. 

The trouble had been, said Mr. Files, 
that the farmers had permitted the ad- 
mixture of other wheat, so that the 
durum strains had not been kept pure, 
and these mixed wheats had necessarily 
sold at a discount. They were not want- 
ed by either the durum or other wheat 
millers. He added that the quality of 
amber durum must be maintained if 
foreign macaroni were to be kept out of 
the country, and that there might be need 
of importing new seed wheat from time 
to time. 


STANDARDIZATION OF CONTAINERS 


C. F. Mueller, Jr., of the C. F. Mueller 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., spoke on “Slack 
Filled and Short Weight Packages,” also 
giving some attention to the standardiza- 
tion of containers. He said that the rea- 
son manufacturers had not been able to 
change the size of packages, with the 
change in weight made necessary on ac- 
count of the advance in the cost of ma- 
terials, was because much more expense 
is entailed by frequent changes in the 
size of containers than in using up-those 
already on hand. It was not practical to 
change the size of the container with 
every variation in price, and hence the 
weight of contents must be changed.’ He 
expressed the opinion that the 5c and 
10c packages had come to an end, and 
that it was better to change the price and 
keep the weight nearer uniform; further- 
more, that the past policy of the maca- 
roni manufacturers in putting out slack 
filled packages was misunderstood by the 
public, and reflected on their reputation. 

This led to considerable discussion, 
and brought up the whole subject of the 
standardization of containers, and wheth- 
er uniform sizes should be adopted and 
adhered.to. There was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion, but a resolution was 
finally passed favoring, as a_ general 
principle, the adoption of the four-dozen 
case but recognizing the necessity, under 
present conditions, of meeting the dis- 
tributors’ requirements with a two-dozen 
case. 

Don L. Quinn, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, Chicago, 
gave a very interesting talk on “Safe- 
guarding Macaroni Shipments,” explain- 
ing the results of tests on wooden and 
fiber containers made in the laboratory 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. James 
C. Andrews, of Yerxa, Andrews & Thur- 
ston, Minneapolis, was on the pro- 
gramme, but was unable to be present. 
Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the National Cereal 
Products Laboratories, Washington, was 
also scheduled for an address on the 
subject of “Tariff and Other Legisla- 
tion,” but his talk was delivered in ex- 
ecutive session. 

The question of freight rates was dis- 
cussed, and this was decided as being one 
of the most vital matters before the as- 
sociation. A committee consisting of 


Frank W. Bishop, Cleveland Macaroni - 


Co., Fred Becker and C. F. Mueller, Jr., 
was appointed to take charge of this 
matter. The subject of an advertising 
campaign to reach the grocery trade was 
also given considerable attention, but no 
final action was taken. 

The attendance was disappointing, not 
more than 50, including representatives 


— 
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of allied trades, being present. Invita, 
tions were extended by Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco and Ottawa Beach, 
Mich., for the holding of the next con- 
vention. Officers elected were: C. F. 
Mueller, Jr., Jersey City, N. J., presi- 
dent; B. F. Huestis, Harbor Beach, 
Mich., vice president; J. F. Vermilion, 
New York City, vice president; Fred 
Becker, Cleveland, Ohio, treasurer; J. P. 
Williams, Minneapolis, William A. Phar- 
inger, Milwaukee, and A. Rossi, Bird- 
wood, Ill., executive board. A banquet 
was held Thursday evening, followed by 
dancing. 

Macaroni manufacturers present, not 
already mentioned, were C. B. Schmidt, 
Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa; Carmelo Mangiameli and 
H. C. Read, Macaroni Foods Corpora- 
tion, Omaha, Neb; Tony Bassalacchi, 
Bassalacchi Bros., Milwaukee; Lawrence 
E. Cuneo, Connellsville (Pa.) Macaroni 
Co; Edward Z. Vermylern, A. Zerega’s 
Son, Brooklyn, N. Y; David F. Jue, 
David F. Jue & Co. San Francisco; 
Lloyd M. Skinner, Skinner Mfg. Co., 
Omaha; S. Viviano and H. B. Washburn, 
S. Viviano Mfg. Co., Detroit; Frank W. 
Bishop and H. H. Robinson, Cleveland 
Macaroni Co; Ignatius Scaduto, Mon- 
tagnino & Scaduto, New York; M. G. 
Mastin, Beech-nut Packing Co, Canajo- 
harie, N. Y; P. F. Vagnino, American 
Beauty Macaroni Co., Denver, Colo. 


W. H. Wiearn. 





ACTION AGAINST COMMISSIONER 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 9.—Governor 
Hyde, of Missouri, Saturday instituted 
ouster proceedings against James T. 
Bradshaw, state warehouse and grain 
commissioner, by formally filing an ac- 
tion in the office of Charles U. Becker, 
secretary of state, charging the commis- 
sioner with inefficiency, neglect of duty 
and misconduct in office. A hearing on 
the charges was set for June 11 at Jef- 
ferson City. Mr. Bradshaw will be per- 
mitted to avail himself of counsel or 
make his own defense. 

Among the specific instances of al- 
leged official derelictions are cited the 
payment of expense accounts denied by 
decision of the supreme court out of 
what is known as the “private inspection 
fund,” and the duplication of expense 
accounts. It is also alleged that Brad- 
shaw augmented his own salary from the 
private inspection fund to the extent of 
$300, and that he collected money from 
employees for the referendum move to 
revoke the consolidation bill, recently 
passed. 

Mr. Bradshaw intends to fight the 
ouster. He says the governor is remov- 
ing him because he is a Democrat and 
supporting the referendum, and that the 
real motive behind the charges is to fur- 
nish a sensational newspaper story at 
the close of the campaign to obtain ref- 
erendum signatures. He charges the 
governor with offering to retain him in 
his present position if he would “lay | 
down on the referendum fight,” and also 
with taking from Bradshaw’s office cer- 
tain books of the private elevator in- 
spection and weighing fund, not belong- 
ing to the state. Mr. Bradshaw further 
stated that all transactions affecting the 
inspection fund were approved by the 
former attorney general. Later in the 
week, Governor Hyde directed State 
Auditor Hackmann to make an audit of 
the financial affairs of the state grain de- 
partment. R. E. Srerwine. 





CONFIDENCE IN GRAIN EXCHANGES 

Resolutions reaffirming confidence in 
grain exchanges were adopted by the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association in 
convention at Kansas City, May 26. “We 
believe,” states the memorial, “that the 
grain exchanges afford the most efficient 
and the most dependable method of mar- 
keting grain yet devised, and we would 
consider it an economical blunder of 
mie import to the entire world for 

ongress to enact laws placing the grain 
business at the mercy of one man or 
under rigid regulations which will crip- 
ple the exchanges or prevent the trades 
there made reflecting the true market 
value of the grains traded in. We re- 
affirm our full confidence in the ability 
and eagerness of the grain exchanges to 
correct every abuse which may arise in 
future trading, to the end that all sus- 
picion of market manipulation shall be 
removed.,”. 
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The volume of flour sales in Pacific 
northwestern markets during the week 
was measured by the necessities of buy- 
ers whose stocks were exhausted. Sales- 
men for Pacific and eastern mills all 
report extreme conservatism on the part 
of buyers, due to the general conviction 
that they will be able to fill requirements 
below present values, if not in the near 
future, at any rate during the coming 
crop year. 

The continued high crop promise in 
Montana, which state supplies a large 
part of the hard wheat flour require- 
ments of the Pacific Northwest, and the 
promising outlook for the Pacific north- 
western crop, have strengthened buyers 
in their attitude of resistance to ad- 
vances in quotations. 

Pacific coast mills with an established 
trade in southeastern and eastern mar- 
kets report little new business. 

The export situation is lifeless. The 
heavy decline in sterling exchange has 
put an end for the present, even to in- 
quiries from the United Kingdom. There 
is a steady small parcel movement of 
flour to the Philippines and the west 
coast of South America, but Hongkong 
continues far out of line. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted: Dakota, $10.75@11 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $8.65@10.10; Washington, ground 
from Dakota, Montana and local hard 
wheats, $8.55@9.75; Washington family 
patent, basis 49’s, $8.35. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
2 18,525 
16,871 
34,333 
36,021 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 29,617 
Four years ago.... 21,142 
Five years ago 7,339 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour _— Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

32,322 

20,216 

23,228 

35,920 

8,667 

43,701 

2,845 


This week 

Last week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago.... 
Five years ago 


57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 


MILL WAGES 


The scale of wages moore in force 
at Washington tidewater mills, eight- 
hour day basis, is as follows: checkers, 
$4.25; truckers, $4; beltmen, $4.15; grind- 
ers, $6; bolters, $5.25; flour packers, 
$4.75; feed packers, $4.60; oilers, $4.25; 
wheat ‘men, $4; watchmen, $4; sweepers, 
$3.50. 
NOTES 

The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held 
at Portland, June 25. 

Luckenbach Lines’ loadings: Seattle to 
Savannah, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, June 17 and July 6. 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Spokane, Wash., June 23-24. 

Seattle manufacturers and exporters 
will share in a community exhibit at the 
International Industrial Exposition to be 
held at Lima, Peru, July 28-Nov. 15. 
Exhibits can enter Peru without duty, 
and may be sold there. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover is re- 
ported to have received confirmation of 


the proposed merger of all the principa] 
Japanese steamship companies on the 
Pacific, as Japan’s answer to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. It is reported 
that the merger has the approval and 
assistance of the Japanese government, 
and that the various subsidized Japanese 
companies will transfer their ships to 
a holding company to be capitalized at 
$250,000,000. 

The Pacific Westbound Conference, 
which has regulated freight rates from 
this coast to the Orient, has been dis- 
rupted by the withdrawal of some of 
the large steamship companies which 
were unable to agree as to some of the 
questions affecting over-sea shipping. 
California has formed the California 
Westbound Conference, Portland the 
Columbia River Westbound Conference, 
and Seattle is the only remaining mem- 
ber of the Pacific Westbound Confer- 
ence. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hold a hearing at Seattle, tentatively 
set for July 22, to consider the tariffs 
filed by the railroads, heavily increasing 
the present charges in territory west of 
the Cascade range. The hearing was re- 
quested by local shippers to western 
Washington seaports, to protect them 
from San Francisco competition, made 

ossible by the low rates from San 

‘rancisco to those ports offered by 
steam schooners coming north for south- 
bound lumber cargoes. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Utan, June 11.—Prices for 
flour and wheat remained unchanged 
throughout the week, with only nominal 
demand. However, sufficient orders have 
been received to warrant operation of 
all Iarger mills on full time, though coun- 
try mills of both Utah and Idaho are re- 
ported running at less than half capa- 
city. 

Wheat movement through the Ogden 
terminal has been comparatively heavy 
during the past week, indicating to grain 
buyers that the country districts are be- 
ing rapidly cleared of all stocks and 
that there will be little held over. Mill- 
ers are anticipating word from southern 
Utah of harvest starting, though it will 
be more than two months before the 
northern Utah and southern Idaho crop 
is available to any extent. 

Wheat purchases during the week were 
made on the basis of $1.05@1.15 bu, 
f.o.b. Ogden, with country prices ruling 
5@10c less. 

Demand for flour was principally from 
the Southeast. Prices were $7.25@7.75 
bbl for standard and $7.50@8.25 for high 
patents, f.o.b. lower river points, basis 
96-lb cotton bags. The California mar- 
ket continues to take considerable quan- 
tities of flour at $7.50 for family pat- 
ents and hard wheat flours, f.o.b. com- 
mon points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. Og- 
den prices were $6@6.75 for hard wheat 
flours and family patents, basis 48-lb cot- 
ton bags. 

Chief 1 markets for bran and other mill- 
feed were California points, taking prac- 
tically all outside shipments of bran at 
$86@38 ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Califor- 
nia common points. Ogden prices were 
$27, f.o.b. Ogden, with very light demand. 


NOTES 

Crop conditions in Idaho are reported 
excellent by the Idaho state crop authori- 
ties, the grain yield being estimated at 
more than last year. No section of the 
state has suffered from drouth, and 
there is ample water for irrigation of 
all spring wheat acreage. 

Joseph M. Parker, manager Sperry 
Flour Co., will speak Tuesday noon be- 
fore the Progressive Business Club on 
the flour industry of Ogden. He will 


speak at the Utah Bankers’ Association 
convention in Salt Lake City, Saturday, 
on the flour milling industry of Utah. 


J. H. Hollister, manager Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., in Ogden, has been named 
chairman of a committee of the Progres- 
sive Business Club to investigate recently 
increased rates of the Utah Power & 
Light Co. granted by the state utilities 
commission. The new rates, declared to 
be from 75 to 250 per cent increases for 
many power users, have brought an- 
nouncement of the Utah Manufacturers’ 
Association that efforts will be made to 
have the case reopened. Grain elevators 
have been affected by heavy increases in 
the rates, although the flour mill schedule 
was only advanced 10 per cent. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cau., June 11—A 
more active inquiry for flour prevails, 
owing to the wide differential in ideas 
of buyers and mills. Little if any busi- 
ness of consequence has been consum- 
mated, in most instances bakers and job- 
bers seeking for near-by purchases at 
50@75c bbl under mill prices. 

Mill prices are as follows: Dakota 
standards, $10.70 bbl; Dakota clears, 
$8.50; Montana standards, $9.80; Mon- 
tana clears, $7.60; Dakota and Montana 
fancy patents, 55c above standard patent 
prices; Kansas first patents, $10.20; 
Kansas standards, $9.40; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $8.25; cut-offs, 
$7.50,—98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed market is in a very strong 
position. Prices were further advanced 
this week, due to a more active demand, 
with little being offered from outside 

oints. Bran and mill-run are quoted at 

9@40 ton; middlings, $49; low grade 
flour, $46@50. 

NOTES 


The marine department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce reports 
flour exports from San Francisco for 
April as follows: to Pacific Islands, 552 
bbls; Mexico, 9,823; Central America and 
Panama, 5,169; South America, 13; Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 17,756; total, 33,313 bbls. 

A Rice Day luncheon was given at the 
Palace Hotel on June 9, under the aus- 
pices of the Rice Association of Cali- 
fornia. There were 400 men and women 
present, who all agreed to buy hereafter 
only California rice and to encourage the 
consumption of this California product. 

The weather the past week was just 
the kind needed for the filling of the 
heads of barley, wheat and oats, and 
these crops are now doing much better 
than was expected some few weeks ago. 
The harvesting of barley is nearly fin- 
ished in the southern counties, where the 
bulk of the crop was sown and cut for 
hay. Corn and rice, under the influence 
of the present warm weather, made 
splendid growth. 

R. C. Mason. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., June 11.—Flour 
prices softened slightly as the result of 
changes in the wheat market, although 
there is yet nothing but local demand. 
Consistent and steady call for millfeed 
holds prices steady at the quotations 
which have been prevailing for several 
weeks. Current prices: flour, $9.50 bbl 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, in 
car lots; millfeed, $25 ton, and bran $24, 
same terms. 

NOTES 

W. H. Pierce, superintendent farmers’ 
elevators at Hedges and Nihil, was in 
Great Falls this week conferring with 
local grain men. 

There is an abundance of farm labor 
in Montana. First cutting of alfalfa has 
started, and seeding is about completed, 
late oats and flax being the only crops 
now being planted. 

Bakers of Great Falls are now operat- 
ing under a lower wage scale, a cut of 
25c per shift being agreed to by the 
employees. The change will have no ef- 
fect on bread prices, it is stated. 

Headquarters of the McLean Elevator 
Co. have been removed from Lewistown 
to Square Butte, and J. H. McLean, the 
president, and John Ferry, secretary, 
now have their headquarters there. The 
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company operates plants at Square 
Butte, Beckett and Ringling, all on the 
Milwaukee road. 

R. P. Reckards, president American 
Bank & Trust Co., who owns and oper- 
ates a large wheat ranch east of this 
city, reports that 200 of his 800 acres 
of wheat have been taken by the cut- 
worms. 


Hay rates from Montana to Pacific 
Coast points have been cut $8, and it is 
said now that shipment of alfalfa and 
other hay crops will be possible and en- 
able the farmers to meet the competi- 
tion there and still get good prices for 
their output. The rate from Montana 
points throughout the hay territory to 
Puget Sound points will be $8 ton. 

Because of tight, money, many grain 
growers who have been buying hail in- 
surance each year will this year carry 
their own risk. They say that the rate 
of interest charged, when they have to 
borrow the cash, is too stiff, and the 
companies, except mutuals, require cer- 
tificates of deposit when the policy is 
written. 

Mrs, Paul R. Trigg, wife of Paul R. 
Trigg, assistant sales manager Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, has been vis- 
iting her husband here, where he is tem- 
porarily managing the 1,500-bbl plant 
of his company, and later with their chil- 
dren she left for Minneapolis and other 
Minnesota points, where they will remain 
for the summer. Mr. Trigg expects to 
join them later. 

Construction of the Farmers’ elevator 
at Malta, which was made necessary by 
the destruction by fire last fall of the 
elevator there, has been completed and 
the building has been put into commis- 
sion, William A. Newhouse being the 
manager. The new elevator has 30,000 
bus capacity, a 2,000-bu automatic clean- 
er, 10-ton wagon scale, 25 h-p electric 
motor and a grinding outfit. 

W. W. Haight, of the Montana Cen- 
tral Elevator Co., has returned from an 
extended tour of the wheat growing sec- 
tions of the state, and says that he found 
no exception to the general rule of fine 
prospects for a grain crop in Montana. 
Mr. Haight says there will be very few 
new elevators added to the state’s equip- 
ment this year, and such as are built will 
be in places not now served by that 
facility. 

J. A, Hawks, of Wibaux, has removed 
to Broadus, to take charge of the flour 
mill there. Prior to engaging in ranch- 
ing some years ago, he was a miller at 
Miles City and other points and has had 
a general milling experience. Broadus 
is 125 miles from the railroad, and the 
mill takes care of a custom trade. Mr. 
Hawks served for two terms as a repre- 
sentative in the state legislature from 
Wibaux County. 

Montana is just starting under the 
new law providing for the elimination. 
of certain pests of the weed family, by 
which it is proposed to exterminate the 
Canadian thistle, quack grass and. other 
obnoxious growths. It is not believed, 
however, that much will be done outside 
city corporate limits this year. The 
county commissioners have power to ap- 
point a weed commissioner and fix his 
salary, but because of the herculean task 
it would involve, counties generally will 
not try to enforce the law. 

William H. Shea, of Spokane, super- 
visor of federal grain district No. 3, 
visited Great Falls grain men and the 
local grain grading office this week, to 
familiarize himself with local conditions 
and acquaint the local people more defi- 
nitely with what the department wants 
done. He says the effort is to get a 
nationwide uniformity in grain grading 
and inspection, and to assist growers to 
know how to estimate the grade of their 
own product, thereby removing the 
source of most of the friction between 
growers and buyers of grains. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Proposed sailings of the Philadelphia 
Trans-Atlantic Line between Philadel- 
phia and London: from London, the 
Ariano June 25; from Philadelphia, the 
Southwestern Miller July 2. 

Proposed sailings of the Furness Line 
between Philadelphia and Glasgow: from 


‘Glasgow, the Lexington June 25; from 


Philadelphia, the Barrymore June 18 
(via Baltimore), the Galtymore June 25. 
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HARVESTING IN SOUTHWEST 


Highly Favorable Conditions—Cutting Nears 
Completion in Oklahoma—Rain- 
fall in Missouri 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Save for scattered showers, 
harvesting is now progressing in the 
Southwest under highly favorable con- 
ditions. In Oklahoma cutting is nearin, 
completion in the southern district, an 
is well under way in the central part of 
the state and up to the Kansas border. 
In Kansas hard wheat cutting is under 
way as far north as the main line of the 
Santa Fe, with a start being made this 
week in fields north of that point. Cut- 
ting of soft wheat is under way as far 
north as the Kansas River valley. No 
information is yet available as to yields. 
Present indications are that marketing 
by growers will be rapid, and that new 
wheat will be on the market in sufficient 
volume to enable loading for export and 
give some relief to threatened congestion 
in July futures. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 14.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Growing wheat in Missouri and 
southern Illinois ‘was greatly benefited 
last week by good rains and cool weath- 
er. Very warm and sunshiny weather 
has prevailed the past three days. Wheat 
cutting is fairly general now in some sec- 
tions. Threshing will begin this week. 
All reports on the wheat crop continue 
good, especially as to quality. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 11.—Cutting 
of the 1921 crop of wheat has begun in 
Indiana. Reports were received this 
week that the work had started in Posey 
and Gibson counties. In a few days it 
will become general throughout the Hoo- 
sier counties bordering the Ohio River, 
and by next week the harvest will be on 
in most places in the central part of the 
state. 

Soil and climate cause crops to mature 
about two weeks earlier in southern In- 
diana than in the northern counties. Red 
rust is reported in some localities, but 
how extensive the damage will be is yet 
to be determined, although some loss un- 
doubtedly has been caused. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., June 11.— 
Grain men have estimated that the wheat 
yield in Oklahoma this year will be 30,- 
000,000 bus, or an average of 10 bus to 
the acre. The state board of agricul- 
ture’s estimate is 35,000,000 bus. Over 
half the crop in the southwestern part 
of the state had been cut by June 10. 
Cutting was generally under way in the 
soft wheat district of the northern and 
eastern sections of the state. 


Torepo, On1o, June 11.—The weather 
has been extremely favorable for grow- 
ing crops and the completion of farm 
work. Wheat has been making very 
rapid progress, and is now turning as 
far north as lower Michigan, including 
the southern counties in that state. If 
the present forcing weather . stinues, 
wheat may be cut 10 days to ty weeks 
early. The government report ga\. ,Ohio 
an indicated crop of 39,117,000 bu: yn a 
condition of 86; Indiana 32,359,000 bus 
on a condition of 85. The weather this 
week has also been favorable for growing 
corn, and many favorable reports are 
received as to its condition. 


Great Faris, Mont., June 11.—Not- 
withstanding that wheat and grain crops 
look fine in almost every portion of the 
state, there are places where a little more 
moisture would materially increase the 
yield. Eastern Teton County has some 
bother with cutworms. Reports from 26 
of more than 60 points in which the 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., the grain 
buying agency of the Royal Milling Co., 
operates, are all favorable. 

Seattie, Wasu., June 11.—Reports re- 
ceived yesterday from all important 
wheat growing sections of the Pacific 
Northwest show one of the highest crop 
promises for tke same season in most 
sections. 





Increased Acreage Confirmed 


Kansas Crrv, Mo., June 11.—The error 
of more than 1,000,000 acres in the Kan- 
sas wheat acreage, first made public in 
this department last week, is now fully 
confirmed both by additional assessors’ 
figures gathered by Allen Logan and by 
an official announcement by Secretary 
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Mohler, of the Kansas department of 
agriculture. 

The figures given last week were based 
on a compilation made by this depart- 
ment from preliminary figures collected 
by Mr. Logan, covering a majority of 
Kansas counties. Applying the average 
gain shown by these counties to the un- 
reported area disclosed a standing acre- 
age substantially a million greater than 
that upon which Kansas crop estimates 
were being based. June 8, Mr. Logan 
issued his own complete report showing a 
standing acreage of 10,910,428, on which 
he estimated a yield, based on 2,300 re- 
ports from every section of the state, of 
12 bus to the acre, indicating a crop of 
130,934,702 bus. 

In its report this week, the government 
did not revise its acreage figures to the 
basis of the actual acreage reported by 
Kansas county assessors; its custom is 
not to do so until issuance of its final 
report on the winter wheat crop. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Small Yield in Kansas 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 11.—The Kan- 
sas wheat yield will be the smallest in 
10 years, the forecast being for 102,- 
773,000 bus, based on conditions June 1, 
as announced by Edward C. Paxton, 
state statistician for the federal Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. The forecast is 
based on an estimate of 10,343,000 acres 
sown, 8 per cent abandoned, 9,516,000 
acres. left for harvest, with an average 
condition of 60 per cent indicating a 
prospective yield of 10.8 bus to the acre. 
This is the second largest acreage ever 
harvested in Kansas, but the lowest acre 
yield since 1911, when the average was 
10.7 bus on about half as large on acre- 
age. Last year’s crop was 15.4 bus to 
the acre on 8,886,000 acres, or a total of 
136,844,000 bus. The June condition is 
24 per cent lower than a month ago and 
18 per cent less than the 10-year aver- 
age. “Wheat is universally thin,” the 
report adds, “stool heads are lacking, the 
stem is unusually short, the heads about 
half to two thirds usual length, and in 
many fields of early seeding the upper 
half of the head has failed to fill, prob- 
ably due to freezing in the boot.” 

R. E. Srerurns. 


Larger Missouri Wheat Yield 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—The June 
crop report of Jewell Mayes, secretary 
of the Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture, and E. A. Logan, of the govern- 
ment Crop Estimate Bureau, places the 
state’s 1921 wheat yield at 40,769,000 
bus, an increase over last year of more 
than 8,000,000 bus. The report states, 


however, that the crop was injured to a- 


certain extent during May, and that it 
has “been subjected this year to all the 
drawbacks that a Missouri wheat crop 
might ever be expected to meet.” The 
June condition of the crop is estimated 
at 82 per cent, compared with 92 per 
cent a month ago. 

Approximately 14,000 acres have been 
sown to spring wheat in the state, and 
it is estimated that 182,000 bus will be 
produced from this acreage. There are 
1,846,000 acres of oats, from which a 
yield of 46,150,000 bus is expected. The 
barley acreage is placed at 8,000, and 


the yield at 608,000 bus. The corn acre- - 


age is larger than last year, although 

much of it had to be replanted. The 

crop appears to be in good condition. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


Nebraska Crop Estimates 

Omana, Nes., June 9.—A winter wheat 
condition indicating slightly less than an 
average yield, reduced acreage of spring 
wheat, slight increase in acreage of oats 
with a condition seven points below the 
average, rye and barley in satisfactory 
condition, no change in the acreages of 
clover and alfalfa and an extremely 
short fruit crop are outstanding features 
of the June 1 report on crop conditions 
in Nebraska by A. E. Anderson, of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, and Leo 
Stuhr, secretary of the Nebraska depart- 
ment of agriculture. The report says: 

“Winter wheat lost 17 points in May. 
The June 1 condition is 75 per cent, com- 
pared with 92 a month ago and 84, the 
10-year average for this date. This con- 
dition indicates a crop of 48,525,000 bus, 
compared with 58,029,000 last year. A 
normal or full crop on present acreage 


and date would be 64,700,000 bus. Most 
of the reports upon which this estimate 
is based were made previous to the re- 
cent rains, and any moderate decline in 
condition that may follow between now 
and harvest may be absorbed by the im- 
provement in condition since ‘the rain. 
Red rust is general, but light. An early 
harvest is expected. 

“A decrease of 10 per cent in the 
acreage of spring wheat is reported. The 
total of 232,000 acres in spring wheat is 
one of the lowest on record. The grow- 
ing of spring wheat is limited now large- 
ly to the northern and western sections 
of the state. The condition of 88 per 
cent promises a crop of 2,858,000 bus, 
compared with 2,451,000 last year. The 
forecast for all wheat is 51,383,000 bus, 
compared with 60,480,000 last year. 

“The acreage of oats is slightly larger 
than a year ago, and is estimated to be 
2,424,000 acres, compared with 2,400,000 
last year. Some oats were damaged by 
the spring freezes, and the growth 
checked somewhat by insufficient rainfall 
in a few of the localities. However, the 
condition has improved and is now 86 
per cent, which should give a production 
of 69,835,000 bus, compared with 83,040,- 
000 last year. 

“Corn was damaged in some sections 
by heavy rains, but in general the stand 
and condition are very good. A report 
on acreage will be made next month. 

“The acreage of barley is reported to 
be the same as a year ago, or 256,000 
acres, A condition of 87 per cent indicates 
a crop of 6,125,000 bus, compared with 
7,424,000 a year ago. The condition of 
rye is 90 per cent, forecasting a crop of 
4,113,000 bus, compared with 3,722,000 
last year.” LeicH Leste. 





MONTANA MILL COMBINATION 

The Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. 
and the State Elevator Co., of Cascade, 
Mont., held annual meetings on June 4. 
The following officers were elected for 
the Cascade Milling & Elevator Co: 
president, J. B. Taylor; vice president 
and treasurer, August Schwachheim; 
secretary and sales manager, W. C. 
Boeke. For the State Elevator Co: 
president, August Schwachheim; vice 
president, J. B. Taylor; secretary, G. E. 
Paulson. 

The State Elevator Co. is a branch of 
the Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. and 
operates 15 elevators in the best wheat 
growing section of Montana. 

At the meeting it was decided to ac- 
quire the property of the State Milling 
Co., of Manhattan, Mont. This mill has 
for some time been under the control of 
the Cascade company, stockholders in the 
Manhattan mill being identical with 
those of the Cascade mill. 

Work is under way at the Manhattan 
plant to bring about the necessary 
changes to produce flour of a quality 
uniform with the Cascade product, and 
the mill will be in operation very shortly. 

With this consolidation, the Cascade 
Milling & Elevator Co. will have a ca- 
pacity of 600 bbls daily, a combined 
storage capacity of 600,000 bus, and 
capital and surplus of $350,000. 





BUFFALO ELEVATOR DEAL 

Burrato, N. Y., June 11.—The Mutual 
elevator, wafehouse and other adjacent 
property of the Mutual Terminal com- 
pany has been purchased by the Island 
Warehouse Corporation, formed last 
Thursday. The elevator will be operated 
in connection with the Concrete, Central 
and Iron elevators, a combined capacity 
of 8,000,000 bus under control of the 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corpora- 
tion. The officers of the Island Ware- 
house Corporation are: Nesbet Grammer, 
president; J. J. Rammacher, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; E. T. Douglass, vice 
president and secretary. E. BaNncasser. 





LESS THAN CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 

Boston, Mass., June 11.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has handed 
down its decision this week relative to 
the proposal of the railroads to increase 
the minimum charge on less than carload 
shipments moving between points east 
of the Mississippi River (north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers) and points 
south of that line. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
other industrial traffic organizations ac- 
tively opposed this increase, which would 


vo 
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have the effect of penalizing the ship- 
pers. The manager of the transporta- 
tion bureau of the chamber appeared be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in behalf of the chamber and the 
New England Traffic League. 

The Commission has upheld the stand 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
has ordered that the increased charges 
shall not be permitted to go into effect. 

Louis W. DePass. 


SMALL WHEAT CROP IN INDIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 11.—A radio- 
gram received by the Bureau of Crop 
Kstimates, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, from the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, gives the 
1921 production of wheat in India at 
253,051,000 bus, or 69.3 per cent of the 
1920 production, and 73.2 per cent of the 
average for the preceding five years. 

The 1921 cultivated area of wheat in 
the countries of Europe and North Af- 
rica, for which statistics are available 
and representing 16 per cent of the 
world’s average production, is given as 
49,003,000 acres, or 102.9 per cent of the 
area for 1920; the 1921 cultivated area 
of rye in same countries is given as 15,- 
213,000 acres, or 98.1 per cent of the 
area for 1920. 

Crop conditions in western and cen- 
tral Europe are generally good. 

Deliveries of grain from the farmers 
of Czecho-Slovakia have diminished of 
late, writes Minister Crane, but crop 
prospects are very good, and when all 
the grain purchased abroad is received 
there should be a reserve of 10,000 car- 
loads of flour for the new period of 
1921-22, according to an estimate by Mr. 
Brdlik, minister of agriculture and act- 
ing minister of food for Czecho-Slovakia. 
The government is endeavoring to effect 
economies by cutting down the number 
of people provided with bread cards, 
in the belief that in this way 780,000,000 
crowns may be saved before the new 
harvest. JoHN Marrinan. 


CHANGE IN CONTRACT GRADE 

Members of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce will vote on June 15 on a 
proposal to adopt higher standards of 
quality for wheat deliverable on con- 
tracts in futures. At present No. 2 red 
spring is the contract grade, and the pro- 
posed amendment would make it No, 1 
northern spring wheat. Should the 
amendment be adopted it will apply on 
September contracts, and the contract 
grade for the July option will continue 
as at present. The directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce will take no ac- 
tion in regard to instituting trading in 
wheat for September delivery until after 
the amendment has been voted on. 











MINNEAPOLIS MILL WAGES 
The following is the schedule of wages 
put into effect by the large milling com- 
panies in Minneapolis on June 1, 1921, in 
cents per hour: 


Occupation— Rate 
Stone dressers ...........see08% 72 @82 
CE Sab cece ac ddesevsvesade 72 @82 
BED. 6b Fhe obser erccovecsvece 72 @82 
Machine tendere ........ccccees 58 
CINE sic vercncceccgececsgecers 
PROGID -oscccccscctccccescccese 


BOWORD ccccccececcccveseseveses 
Car counters .. ee 
Car loaders 





DRESS .cccccccce ase 
Separator tenders ...........+6. 54 @60 
WURMETNNS ccc ccc cesecccesesoces 58 @60 
SPO Si scecdscrsccsvevecten 47 @650 
BEPOM BOGMOLS. 00 cc ccvccveccsecss 56% @58 
Went GROVOIOTS 26... ccccccces 54% @60 
Foreman millwrights .......... 82% @94 
Poo. errr re 65 @78 
Millwright helpers ............. 47. @63 
First-class machinists ......... 72 @77% 
Helpers, machinists’ ........... 50 @70 
Plumbers and steamfitters ..... 60 @72% 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 

POD so bd0 405000064 80086000 50  @57 
PE 5. xqewes ues sedassess 68% @70 
BUMMOP MRAM occcccccvccccccsece 65 @66 
CO ee ee ee 0 @65 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers. 50 @57 
SPEER 6 pam edcceascteactac 61% @75% 
Elevator weighers ...........++. 60 @62% 
Machine tenders, etc. .......... 54% @63 
WESGMEIOR cocsccccccccccccccces 43 @53 


Employees in mills are paid time and half 
on Sundays and holidays. 





Imports Into Canada 
Imports for consumption into Canada of 
principal grain and grain products during 
the month of March, 1921, compared with 


‘the same month in 1920: 


Wheat, bus 
Gate, BWP c.cccces 
Barley, bus — 
Co : crucesedpovdre ¢ 

Buckwheat, bus ......... 1,441 2,284 
ee Pre 6,670 3,872 





the United States. 
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SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 


Operative Millers Close Four-Day Meeting in 
Buffalo—Programme Crowded with 
Business and Pleasure 


Burraw, N. Y., June 11.—The Buffalo 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers will long be remembered by 
all who attended it. If the success of 
a convention could be measured in per- 
centa that which has just closed in 
Buffalo would be almost certain to rank 
as close to the 100 per cent mark. 

Delegates gathered in force before the 
programme began. They remained until 
after it closed, devoting the greater por- 
tion of four entire days to discussion of 
plans and projects for the general benefit 
of the industry, and two other days to 
a study of what Buffalo and its neigh- 
boring cities have to offer toward the 
education of the modern miller. 

While the delegates made business the 
first order of each day, there was time 
for entertainment as well. Into one week 
was crowded enough pleasure to last the 
convention visitors for months to come. 
Even the weather man did his bit, send- 
ing a brand of sunshine and mild tem- 
perature that could not have been ex- 
celled. 

Buffalo knew it had a millers’ conven- 
tion. The operative millers’ stunts and 
their “pep,” together with voluminous 
newspaper publicity, brought the meet- 
ing strikingly to the attention of the 
public, as well as of the milling world 
in general. Even before the convention 
opened the millers were being brought 
to public notice. A newspaper reporter, 
interviewing President A. W. Spehr, 
wrote a lengthy story in which he de- 
clared the operatives’ head had said that 
if bakers had kept pace with reduction 
in the price of flour, bread would now 
be selling at five cents a loaf. This story 
was in part denied by Mr. Spehr, who 
said he intimated that bakers had not 
“followed the market,” but that he had 
not declared the five-cent loaf should be 
on sale today, the cost of transportation 
making that impossible. 

The influx of convention delegates be- 
gan on Monday morning, when the De- 
troit steamer arrived with a large party 
from the Middle West. The inlanders 
who hoped to see rough water were dis- 
appointed, as the lake was smooth en 
route. Most of the western delegates 
spent Monday at Niagara Falls, being 
conducted on tours of this region by 
Buffalo millers. 

Ladies of the party were taken in 
charge immediately upon their arrival by 
a committee of which Mrs. Marion M. 
Freelove, of Lockport, was chairman. 
Thereafter, husbands and wives seldom 
had more than a passing glimpse of each 
other, as there was continuous entertain- 
ment for the ladies, with only an occa- 
sional hour for sleep. Practically every 
point of interest within a day’s journey 
of Buffalo was visited. 





THE OPENING SESSION 


When President Spehr called the con- 
vention to order Tuesday morning there 
was a full attendance of delegates. In 
an eloquent and forceful address, which 
was frequently interrupted by enthusias- 
tic applause, President Spehr made a 
forecast of what was in store for the 
milling industry. His address left a 
profound impression, and was regarded 
as one of the most able ever delivered 
at the‘operatives’ convention. 

[Editor’s note: Mr. Spehr’s address 
was published in full in last week’s issue 
of The Northwestern Miller.] 

The annual reports, submitted by Sec- 
retary Dillon and Treasurer W. C. Dunn, 
were especially gratifying. They showed 
the year’s receipts to have been $7,194.97 
and the expenditures $7,481.42, but of the 
latter total $3,000 were invested in build- 
ing and loan association stock drawing 
6 per cent interest. 

During the year 258 active and 69 as- 
sociate members were added to the roll, 
making the present total 822. There are 
a number of other applications on file 
and pending, which will materially in- 
crease the total when they are acted 
upon. 

President Spehr appointed as the com- 
mittee on resolutions the following: Ed- 
% Miller, chairman; J. S. Lacey and C. 

. Parks. As members of the committee 
to audit the books of the association, all 
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former members were named, and L. Z. 
Frederick, replacing W. E. Ruckman, 
who was unable to attend this year’s 


gathering. 


General M. N. Azgapetian, an Arme- 
nian nobleman and diplomat, who was 
stopping at the Lafayette Hotel, where 
convention sessions were held, gave an 
address not on the programme. He bore 
the rank of general in the Russian army, 
with which he fought during a large por- 
tion of the World War. The general pre- 
dicted the further decay of the Turkish 
empire and the freedom of Armenia. 
He bespoke the support of millers in 
keeping alive Armenians and others of 
the Near East who are destitute, and 
urged support for the Near East Relief 


campaign. 
PAPER ON MOTIVE POWER 


A paper by F. W. Mann, of Kansas 
City, was read at the opening session. 
It was on the subject of “Motive Power 
in Flour Mills.” In a most thorough and 
understandable manner Mr. Mann dis- 
cussed power, giving much data to sup- 
port his contention that the electric 
motor drive yields best results. Speakers 
who took part in the general discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper 
sought to show that varying conditions 
affect the power used. More power was 
required on dry than moist wheat, some 
argued, while others pointed out that 
reduction rolls took more power than 


break rolls. 


F. F. Burroughs said that, while he 
recognized the advantages: of electric 
drives, motor salesmen had sometimes 
been in the habit of urging millers to 
buy more motors than were actually 
needed. It was his opinion that not more 
than two motors were required for the 
average mill. He pointed out the waste- 
fulness of using too large motors, since 
they must be run at close to maximum 


load to be most efficient. 


An opposite view was taken by F. J. 
Becker, who contended that there should 
be a motor for each roll line, with addi- 
tional ones for purifiers, elevators and 
sifters. He said that in this manner it 
was possible to get rid of a large por- 
tion of the friction load. Others who 
took part in the discussion were Frank 
Witter, M. M. Fredel and Henry Vilm. 

After a brief recess the convention 
session was resumed and_ continued 
throughout the afternoon. Nominations 
were made, and the various candidates 
immediately began lining up supporters. 

Alfred Wilson Remmer, of Mansfield, 
Eng., contributed “The Observations of 
an English Miller.” He spoke of the 
high state of efficiency which the milling 
industry had reached, and said much of 


it was due to “American ingenuity.” 


The question box consumed most of 
the afternoon session. Among those who 
answered the queries were W. D. Stew- 
art, general superintendent Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; William 
H. Corrie, superintendent Empire Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont; George E. 
Melvin, superintendent Colby Milling 


Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The election of officers was held 


Wednesday morning. All officers were 
chosen by secret ballot in cases where 
there were more than one candidate for 


an office. The election resulted in B. C. 


Williams, of Wichita, Kansas, being 


named as president; Louis R. Henkel, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind, vice president; W. 
C. Dunn, Independence, Mo., treasurer; 
M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, secretary ; 
Captain J. S. Lacey, Atlanta, Ga., and 
M. M. Freelove, Lockport, N. Y., mem- 
bers of the executive committee for three 
years, and C. H. Barnard, of Welling- 
ton, Kansas, for one year. 

The candidates who were defeated, 
some of them by very narrow margins, 
were: for president, M. M. Freelove, 
Captain Lacey, Henry Vilm and Wil- 
liam Ferguson; for vice president, T. S. 
Abels; for members of the executive 
committee, S. F. Willits, William Fer- 
guson, George E. Melvin and J. F. Kel- 
ler. Several of the candidates withdrew 
from the field before the balloting began. 

WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 

Wednesday’s convention session was 
devoted largely to papers on chemistry 
and allied subjects, and to a discussion 
of the long discussed proposal to estab- 
lish a correspondence school or other 


course of training for young millers. 
had been expected that the plan would ner at the beach was followed by danc- 
meet with serious opposition, but none ing. The convention photograph was 
developed. The general feeling was that taken 

a proposition to .be 
handled at the 1921 convention, and the 
whole matter was referred to the officers 
of the association for solution as to 
finances, methods, etc. 

The committee took this action instead 
of adopting Professor Fitz’s resolution 
providing for the establishment of such 
The professor said that, while 
he realized that a correspondence school 
course would never make a miller, he 
believed it would be most helpful to mill 
workers who desired advancement and 
who could not afford to take a residence 
course in milling science. 

President Spehr said he was willing to 
put his 30 years’ knowledge into the 
course, and others volunteered to do like- - 
wise. The president stated that the mill- ‘iscussed. Some speakers expressed the 
er of tomorrow must know more than the 
miller of today if he is to keep abreast 
President Spehr cautioned 
the millers to move slowly, in view of the 
present financial conditions, and his ad- 
vice was heeded in the action finally 


this was too big 


Those who opposed the correspondence 
school plan recommended as a substitute 
the creation of technical courses and 
practical studies in colleges and high 
schools of the large milling centers of 
the country. They expressed the opinion 
that this method would prove cheaper 
and far better than the correspondence 
system of training. 

The executive board received and con- 
sidered this and many other suggestions 
before definitely deciding to postpone 
action on the project. 

The report of the education committee 
as finally adopted expresses doubt as to 
the value of a correspondence course as 
an exclusive means of training millers, 
but expresses belief that such a system 
would be of great benefit to those wish- 
ing advancement. E 

The question of establishing a junior Diehl, Omwake & Diehl, grain dealers, 
membership was also referred to the offi- of Chambersburg, Pa., have sold their 
cers for a report at the next annual con- warehouse properties and will retire 


The banquet on Wednesday evening enter into a partnership with his brother, 
The ballroom of the C. P. Omwake, who has been the man- 
Lafayette Hotel was beautifully deco- aging partner of the branch house of 
rated for the occasion, and a fine menu the Greencastle (Pa.) Elevator Co., and 
vaudeville will take over the business of that or- 
stunts, a jazz band and other entertain- ganization under the firm name of Om- 
ment. J. Hudson Lewis, secretary of the wake Bros. This firm, in partnership 
Lockport, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, with Aaron Myers, of the branch house 
acted as toastmaster, and introduced the of the Lehmaster (Pa.) Feed & Grain 
new officers and other speakers. 
Captain W. H. Corrie, of St. Thomas, the name of the Lehmaster Elevator Co. 
urged millers of the United States and The wholesale business of this combina- 
Canada to co-operate for the mutual in- tion will be handled through the office 
He believed rela- of Omwake Bros., at Greencastle. 
tions between millers of the two nations R. M. Diehl, the junior partner of the 
should be most friendly and cordial. 
Allen Baxter, of Buffalo, of the A. E. formed a partnership with Walker Bros., 
Baxter Engineering Co., said that only of Chambersburg, Pa., under the name 
through helpful co-operation and an in- of Wafer, Diehl & Walker, who will 
terchange of ideas had the milling in- take over the business of several of the 
dustry reached its present stage of de- bran@h houses of Diehl, Omwake & Diehl. 
C. M. Yager, of Chicago, Waller, Diehl & Walker, in partnership 
spoke on the advantages which millers with Montgomery Whiteman, who has 
gain by obtaining a thorough education. been identified with Diehl, Omwake & 


was a big event. 


terest of their trade. 


MESSAGE FROM MR. URBAN 


A message from George P. Urban, 
representing the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, was a feature of Thursday 
morning’s programme. 
need of export business if the milling 
industry was to prosper, 
urged the importance of obtaining a re- 
ight rates which dis- 


merican made flour based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Mr. Urban Russell during his service as statistician for 


Pointing out the will be done through Walker, Diehl & 
Urban urg, Pa. 


peal of ocean fre 
criminate against 
in favor of American wheat. 
said the association which he represents 
had already aided in bringing about a states flour production and the flour and 
reduction of the flour rate, and hoped to wheat movement for the period from June 
accomplish more in this line. He spoke 7°, 1920, to May 28, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
of the fine relations which have existed yay 92-23 .......... 1,850 1,838 2,071 
between millowners and operators and June 28-May 28 ...... 98,740 121,647 114,215 
employees during the trying period of Flour exports and 

He said it was an ex- 

. - : = May 28, bbis— 

ample of industrial co-operation which Exports ............. 14,787 19,449 20,898 
other industries and crafts would do well Imports ............. 1,650 . 116 40 


Thursday’s session was shortened to Receipts from farms. .638,000 763,803 720,881 
permit the millers to go to Crystal Beach, Es ee 260,838 110,439 160,865 
Ont., a resort 15 miles up the Canadian 
There the millers and their ladies Wheat stocks, 
enjoyed an afternoon and evening trying May 28, bus— 
out the various amusements, and provid- 
ing continuous entertainment for them- mills and in transit. 39,531 70,581 58,584 
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It selves and all other beach visitors. Din- 












































































on Canadian soil. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION 


Friday’s session was devoted to clear- 
ing up the odds and ends of the conven- 
tion. One subject that was thoroughly 
discussed was the quality of chilled iron 
rollers now being sold by American 
manufacturers. It was said by some 
speakers that producers of these rollers 
were turning out products inferior to 
those of 15 to 25 years ago. After much 
discussion a resolution was adopted urg- 
ing the manufacturers to “take effective 
steps to correct this defect, to the end 
that old-time standards may be re- 
stored.” 

The question of use of gas to exter- 
minate vermin in mills was thoroughly 





belief that gas did not kill the eggs, while 
others said that they had used this meth- 
od successfully. 

Most of the delegates remained in 
Buffalo over Saturday to visit the mills 
of this vicinity and the 10 large grain 
elevators on the Buffalo waterfront. The 
plant of the Farrell Foundry & Machine 
Co. was thrown open to the delegates, 
and more than 50 millers visited it to see 
how rolls are made from “logs” deliv- 
ered from the company’s main plant at 
Ansonia, Conn. 

* A large display of mill accessories was 
shown in a room adjoining the conven- 
tion hall. 

Announcement was made during the 
convention of the formation of the 
American Grain & Feed Corporation, 
which will erect a 500-bbl mill here on a 
site on the South Buffalo Railway. The 
firm is capitalized at $1,000,000, and has 
opened offices in the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

E. BanGasser. 





DIEHL, OMWAKE & DIEHL 


from business on July 1. J. E. Omwake, 
who has been a member of the organiza- 
tion since it started 12 years ago, will 


Co., will take over that business under 


firm of Diehl, Omwake & Diehl, has 


Diehl for a number of years, have bought 
the grain elevator at Altenwald, Pa., 
from John H. Wingert, and will operate 
it as the Altenwald Elevator Co. The 
wholesale business of this combination 


Walker at their main office in Chambers- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 


the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 










Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 






imports, June 28- 







Wheat, June 28- 
May 28, bus— 








PEROT eTTTEEer 54,000 4,413 10,441 
Ground by mills ..... 444,330 564,909 507,442 
At terminals ......... 11,101 35,527 27,250 
At country elevators, 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, JUNE 11 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b, mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $8.70@9.05 $14.80@15.00 
Bakers patent ..... - 8.45@8.80 14.55@14.75 
First clear, jute .... 6.75@7.25 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.50 8.50@ 9,00 
No, 2 semolina ..... 9.00@9.25 14.65@14.75 
Durum patent ..... . 8.75@9.00 14.15@14.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $8.70; No. 2 straight, $7.80; No. 
8 dark, $5.75; No. 5 dark, $7.40; No. 8 rye, 
$6.60. 

WHEAT—The cash situation continues 
quiet. Limited receipts reflect small busi- 
ness put through. Milling interests picked 
up the best grades of both spring and 
durum, elevators and shippers caring for the 
surplus, Crop conditions in the Southwest, 
combined with other factors, served to 
strengthen the undertone in futures. The 
favorable outlook in the Northwest had an 
offsetting influence. Spring contracts closed 
much stronger than the durum, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 








7 Dark northern—————_ 
June No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
4.... 147@175 140@169 131@153 
6.... 145@173 138 @167 129@151 
7.... 148@178 141@173 131@154 
8.... 152@183 146@178 133 @156 
9.... 157@188 151@183 138@161 
10.... 155@186 149@181 137@160 
11.... 157@188 151@183 139@162 
: eeed durum—, --—Durum 
June No No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


4.. 154% © 161% 152% @159% 151% 149% 
6.. 150% @158% 148%@156% 148% 146% 
7.. 149% @157% 147% @155% 147% 145% 
8.. 149 @157 147 @155 147 145 
9.. 153 @161 151 @159 153 151 
10. 152% @160% 150% @153% 152% 150% 
11. 155 @163 153 @161 155 153 

Daily closing "prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
June 2 mixed 2 white No. 1 Barley 
4.2. or 35% @36% 137 45@63 
6.5 35% @36% 135 45 @63 
Tae 345% @35% 135% 45@63 
Bax 34% @35% 136% 45@63 
Bais 33% @34% 137% 45@63 
16... 56% vith @34% 134% 45@63 
i .@35% 136 45@63 


Daily ecing sateen of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





- —Durum—, 

July Sept. July Sept. 
Fume € .cnccces 138 120 144% 125 
JUNG 6 .ncccres 136 vee 143% 125 
TORO TF wccccces 136 ke 148% 124 
we @ saneumen 138 as 144 122 
FUMO 8 oc cccece 143 12% 148 126% 
TOMO 10 2.0 ccces 143 123 148% 127 
Fume Ti ...cseee 145 125 151 129 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 





Spring .... 244 188 7 #167 297 367 
Durum .... 306 479 558 266 781 352 
Winter .... 29 1 ee 33 ee os 

Totals .. 579 668 565 466 1,078 .719 
CORR .accs - 139 a se 41 . es 
Gente ...085 145 8 7 82 10 1 
|. EEE 218 374 3859 100 362 506 
Barley 61 17 398 85 20 424 

Bonded... bs me 14 ay" ee es 
Flaxseed .. 40 135 18 62 35 17 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 11, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus tars cars cars 
1,2 dk nl 
1,3 nor jf 1388 26 46403 94 24 9 
3 dk nor l 
3 nor j 88 36 oe 77 25 ee 
All other 
spring .. 103 351 422 27 40 6 
1, 2am da) 


1,2 dur § 28 258 497 48 84 90 
2 


All other 
durum 300 400 1 48 90 67 


1 
Winter .... 9 10 1 13 7 oe 
Mixed .... 12 16 «- 23 3232 83 


Totals 678 1,097 1,444 479 492 255 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Domestic—~, ——-Bonded——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Corm ..<+-. 167 ee ee es va “a 
Oats ......5,492 18 196 om a 3 











Pao 261 281 854 oe” ° ~~ 

Barley .... 92 173 207 »« ak 53 

Flaxseed ..1,116 118 150 ee 3 63 
FLAXSEED 

Futures very’ unsettled. Professionals 


staged an early buying drive that netted a 
10c advance or better. Later favorable crop 
reports, weather conditions and other fac- 


tors combined to weaken the market and 
prices declined. Final figures were but 2% 
@5c up from close of June 4. July held 
better than the new deliveries. Small re- 
ceipts and fair demand firmed the cash 
situation. No. 1 track or to-arrive bids ad- 
vanced ic, and are now quoted lic under 
July. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


June 6 High Low Junell_ 1920 
July ..$1.87 $1.98 $1.86 $1.94 $3.99 
Sept. . 1.91 2.00 1.88 1.96 cece 
Oct. .. 1,90 2.01 1.89 1.95% 4.04 





CHICAGO, JUNE 11 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lot», 
f.o.b. Chicago: : 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


CE, <n ob kb ey ons wane oes $8.75 @9.50 
Spring patents, jute ......... «++. 8.60@9.20 
Spring straights, jute .......- 7... 8.25@8.75 
Spring clears, jute .........++.++- 6.50 @7.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 5.00@5.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.70@9.10 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.80@8.30 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 7.50@8.00 
Clear, southern, jute .........+65. 6.00@6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.25 @8.75 
Patent, 95 per cent .......-e0e00+ 7.75 @8.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......sseee0. 6.50 @7.25 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.80@8.20 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.40@7.80 

WHEAT—Offerings light, and demand 
fair. Premiums were unsettled, and showed 
easiness at the last. Early in the week, 
sales of 75,000 bus were made for export. 
Milling trade was fair, but light offerings 
restricted business. Premiums relatively to 
July closed as follows: No. 1 red 24@25c 
over, No, 2 red 23@24c over, No. 3 red 21 
@22c over, No. 4 red 16@l1ic over, No. 1 
hard 27% @29c over, No. 2 hard 27@28c 
over, No. 3 hard 22@25c over, No. 4 hard 
15@22c over, No. 1 dark hard 30@32c over, 
No, 2 dark hard 28@30c over, No. 3 dark 
hard 25@27c over, No, 4 dark hard 18@20c 
over, No. 1 northern 28@35c over, No. 2 
northern 26@28c over, No. 3 northern 10@ 
18e over, No. 4 northern July to 10c over, 
No. 1 dark northern 38@40c over, No. 2 
dark northern 82@35c over, No. 3 dark 
northern 17@20c over, No. 4 dark northern 
July to 15¢c over. 

Prices for cash wheat in the sample mar- 
ket for the week, with comparisons, ranged 
as follows: 


This week Last week Last year 

red.... 152 @155 155% @181% ...@300 

BS OG... i63 @161% 154% @182% 294@296 
1 hard... 158 @168% 155% @182% ...@... 
2 hard... 156 @165 155% @178 287 @295 
1 dk hd.. 164 @165%169 @I8l1 we IT 
2, Gea: o060% le 162% @178 295@300 
S MOR Bes veuce ee: . . Ae 285 @295 
1 dk nor. 170 @178 165%@178% 310@... 
2 dk nor. ..... ee 166% @178 310@313 


CORN—Shipping business early in the 
week was good but fell off at the last. Of- 
ferings were large early, and lighter at the 
finish. Arrivals of 5,689,000 bus for the 
week were the largest at this time in five 
years. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 mix....61 @64% 683% @66%..... BD eceve 
2 mix.:..61 @64% 63% @66%..... ere 
3 mix.... 60% @64% 63 @65%184 @196 
4 mix.... 58 > She -+»-@63%183 @195 
i eee @....58 @64%..... BP iesaes 
6 mix.... 52 @59. 57 @60% 180 @190 
A Flac. 61% @65% 64 @67_..... Pere 
Pe 61% @65% 64 @67_..... | 
3 yel..... 60 @64% 68% @66% 185 @196 
ee. Creer 59 @64 61%@64 183 @194 
& yel..wss 56 @62% 62 @63 182% @193% 
@ yel..... 52% @62% 58 @64 181 @190 
1 white.. 61% @65 64% @66% ..... Divecs 
2 white..61%@65 63%@67 _..... C—O 
3 white..64 @64% 64%@66 191% @196 
4 white..59 @63%63%@65_..... Discsve 
5 white..56 @62 SH @OO nccce @ ocvce 
6 white..53%@60 59 @60...... Biesas 


OATS—Shippers took hold more freely, 
and offerings were fair. Sales of 450,000 
bus were made to go to store. Arrivals were 
ample, and offerings increased. No. 2 white 
closed at July price to 4c under, and No. 
3 white 1@1%c under. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 36% @40% 40% @42 117 @122 
white. 36% @41 40% @41% 115% @129 
white. 35% @39% 39 @41% 113 @122% 
white. 33% @38% 39 @40 111 @120 
RYE—Supplies were light. No. 2 was 
bought by millers at $1.30@1.45, and closed 
at $1.41%. Last week’s range was $1.48% 
@1.67, and last year’s $2.14% @2.24. North- 
western traders sold September. Most of 
the trading in futures was in spreads be- 
tween rye and wheat. 

BARLEY—Seaboard exporters were after 
barley, but bids were out of line. Maltsters 
made fair purchases. Poor to fancy ranged 
55@72c, against 60@73c last week, and $1.40 
@1.70 last year. July inactive at 64c most 
of the week, and closed at that figure. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow and offerings 
ample. Prices show little change, Corn 
flour lower at $1.85. Corn meal $1.87%, 
cream meal $1.72%, pearl hominy $1.92%, 


el 


granulated hominy $1.87%, oatmeal $2.95, 
per 100 Ibs, car lots. Rolled oats, $2.62% 
per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy, with de- 
mand slow at $31 ton, f.0.b, Chicago, Lin- 
seed oil higher at 89c per gallon for raw in 
1- to 4-bb] lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

7~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bblis..... 151 215 84 154 
Wheat, bus.... 447 328 812 984 
Corn, bus...... 5,689 1,655 3,576 541 
Oats, bus...... 2,986 825 1,491 1,181 
Rye, WOB.cccss 27 137 1 109 
Barley, bus.... 154 149 47 41 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 11 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent ..... bebe eeeseeabead $8.50@8.75 

Standard ........ evcees eeecereees 8.20@8.40 

Wes GOED scerecccceenecnsceeses 6.00 @6.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PRR ca cccccecvcersesesgensesns - 7.60@7.80 

DOPE ccc cevscecnesnceseonseeue 7.00 @7.25 

Pees GOO ccc ccrowseceesoveseecs 6.00 @6.50 


PRCOME ..cccvrcccccccesccesesccese - 7.75 @8.00 
nn TCT ERTL ETT CELL TL 7.00 @7.25 
PAU GRO 06s ceccescveseveaasene 5.25@5.75 


MILLFEED—There was some inquiry for 
middlings, but practically no demand for 
either hard or soft winter wheat bran, and 
very little feed business of consequence was 
reported, Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter wheat bran, $17@17.50; 
soft bran, $17.50@18; gray shorts, $23@24. 

WHEAT—tThe market fluctuated from day 
to day, but gradually tended downward, 
closing about 5c lower on the week. Milling 
demand for cash wheat was somewhat quiet- 
er, but all offerings were cleaned up, ele- 
vators being the principal buyers. =x port- 
ers were ready buyers of all offerings of 
good wheat. Local mills were mainly inter- 
ested in the cheaper grades. Receipts were 
302 cars, against 298 last week, Cash prices: 
No. 1 red, $1.57@1.58; No. 2 red, $1.56@1.57; 
No. 3 red, $1.54@1.55. 

CORN—News in regard to the growing 
corn crop was bearish, as the cultivation is 
well under way, and tne corn looks very 
good in all sections. The local cash market 
was quiet, with prices declining about 3,@4c 
on the week. Receipts, 422 cars, against 
477. Cash prices: No, 1 yellow, 60@61c; No. 
2 yellow, 60@61c; No. 4 white, 56c; No. 5 
white, 55c. 

OATS—Cash oats were offered freely, and 
there was a fair demand at the reduced 
prices. Closing prices on oats showed more 
weakness than wheat or corn, as stocks are 
heavy and crop news bearish. Receipts, 294 
cars, against 336. Cash prices: No, 1 oats, 
39c; No. 2 oats, 38@39c; No. 3 oats, 38c; 
No. 4 oats, 37c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
80,120 71,830 78,250 76,450 
980,629 583,200 672,460 391,990 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 


Corn, bus.... 611,000 838,500 363,160 280,860 
Oats, bus.... 728,000 350,000 462,880 425,110 
MyO, GOR. .cs cccave OS ee 2,230 


Barley, bus. . 9,600 11,200 see. ss%e0 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE I1 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


og ge Perr rrr er ee ere $9.40@10.55 
TURE GUTOR oc cc cescccciceese 8.50@ 9.65 
PUREE GIGEP cc ccccsvecsecccscsues 6.50@ 6.90 
NE MUO: cavadsdvtveceasenees 5.25@ 5.50 
MO MOOT WEES cc cevessccsecens 8.65@ 9.05 
PAO BOUF SETAE 2c ccc ccsvcccces 6.65@ 8.00 
Bere HOUT, GRE .cccccccscsvccce 5.65@ 7.20 
RE NONE ova s skccnevescess 9.00@ 9.25 
COPe BORE, B60 TDR ccscccciccuvcss 1.90@ 2.00 
Comm meel, 100 ING 2. cciccecccess 1.80@ 1.95 
COP BIStR, BOG FOG acc csssciccess 1.75@ 1.90 


MILLFEED— Easier. Demand light, of- 
fers limited. Middlings establish small pre- 
mium. Receipts and shipments less than 
half of last year’s movement. Business for 
quick shipment in mixed cars, Standard 
bran, $17@18; standard fine middlings, 
$17.50@18; flour middlings, $21@23; hominy 
feed, $24.25@25; red dog, $26@27; rye feed, 
$15; old process oil meal, $31@32; cottonseed 
meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, $21; 
gluten feed, $27.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@é6c. Receipts, 90 
cars; last week, 63; last year, 48. Milling 
and shipping demand _ good. Premiums 
steady and unchanged. No. 1 northern, 
$1.62@1.65; No. 2, $1.60@1.63; No. 3, $1.50 
@1.60; No. 4, $1.43@1.50; No. 5, $1.32@1.43; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.59@1.61; No. 2 red, 
$1.56@1.58; No. 3 red, $1.54@1.56. 

RYE—Declined 3c. Receipts, 66 cars; last 
week, 64; last year, 53. Demand fair, mill- 
ing and shipping. Offerings light; receipts 
applied on previous sales. Premium reduced 
6c, ranging 15@15%c over July price. No. 
1, $1.46%; No. 2, $1.44% @1.46%; No. 3, 
$1.41@1.44; No. 4, $1.35@1.43. 

CORN—Declined 1% @2%c. Receipts, 428 
cars; last week, 402; last year, 356. Receipts 
fair and demand good, local and shipping. 
Premiums improved fractionally. No. 2 


white, 63% @64c; =, B yellow, 63% @63%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 62% @ 

OATS—Declined -< c. Receipts, 187 
cars; last week, 162; last year, 197. Market 
quiet; receipts fair and demand only mod- 
erate, local and shipping. Discounts in- 
creased %@ic. No. 2 white, 37@37%c; No. 
3 white, 36% @36%c; No. 4 white, 34%@ 
35%c; sample grade, 33@34c, 

BARLEY—Declined 4@5c. Receipts, 121 
cars; last week, 84; last year, 126. Offerings 
fair and trade slow, especially on low 
grades. Iowa was quoted at 60@69c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 60@70c; Minnesota, 55@ 
69c; Dakota, 55@68c; feed and rejected, 52 
@60c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 

24,480 12,480 18,320 15,710 

105,300 66,150 73, ’ 

609,600 507,700 191,288 122,600 

395,505 940,940 165,100 392,602 

Rye, bus..... 91,740 7,782 114,360 140,440 

Barley, bus.. 186,945 71,095 24,300 37,720 

Feed, tons... 660 930 4,340 9,861 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.. 

Oats, bus.... 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 11 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


as .., EL CELELECOLULLOP TCT Tees $8.30@8.85 
UE 0560-00400 08 Oc Ve eeseues 7.75 @8.00 
ee SU A wescevensensissocance 6.75 @7.50 
OU SMURF. and csneeseccasestaes 5.75 @6.50 


MILLFBED—Unchanged. Offerings light, 
but ample to care for demand, except for 
shorts, which are scarce. Prices declined 
because of dull market. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $13.50@14; brown 
shorts, $17@18; gray shorts, $19@20. 

WHEAT—Demand was only fair in the 
aggregate, due to dullness in export de- 
mand, lower futures and rather liberal of- 
ferings from the _ country. Pronounced 
strength in futures, continued unsettled 
weather and the possibility of a railroad 
strike July 1 imparted temporary strength to 
cash wheat near the close. Buying was 
largely by local mills, shippers and a few 
export houses. Prices were slightly under 
best levels of last week. Soft wheat was in 
only fair request, and prices changed very 
little. Cash prices: hard wheat, No, 1 $1.54 
@1.59, No. 2. $1.52@1.58, No. 3 $1.49@1.54, 
No. 4 $1.48@1.53; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.52@ 
1.53, No. 2 $1.50@1.51, No. 3 $1.48@1.49, No. 
4 $1.45@1.47. 

CORN—Buying was good and of a gen- 
eral character. Prices were unchanged to 
a fraction lower in a general way, except 
for isolated sales of yellow and mixed, which 
were higher. Cash. prices: white corn, No. 
2 57%@58c, No. 3 57@57%e, No. 4 55% @ 
56c; yellow corn, No. 2 55@56c, No. 3 54@ 
544%c, No. 4 514% @53c; mixed corn, No. 2 
54% @54%c, No. 3 54@54%4c, No. 4 52% @ 
52%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-—Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis. 12,350 19,500 100,750 63,375 
Wh’'t, bus.1,551,150 1,028,700 1,692,900 896,400 





Corn, bus.. 420,000 406,250 207,500 126,250 
Oats, bus.. 2,200 61,200 42,500 48,000 
Rye, bus... 22,500 6,600 - 1,100 4,400 
Barley, bus 400 36,000 15,600 36,400 
Bran, tons. 1,968 1,520 1,680 3,580 
Hay, tons.. 12,350 12,192 600 4,488 





BUFFALO, JUNE 11 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
BORE POtONt SPTINE <cccccccccevcs $9.50@9.85 
OES DOOOME ci ciccevcsdevtcevees 9.00@9.10 
UN SUOOP cose esc cnccvceevecceees 7.50@7.65 
OER Ce TTL 5.00 @5.25 
MO, DUPO WISE 0600 secer stoves 2 os - @9.80 
Be CNG c .0 0.600000 Se daekteens --@9.30 

Sacked 

PP PPrePrrrerrerrrre --@21.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... --@20.50 
Mixed feed ..... errr Ts Pe ere -»-@24.50 
URE GUD cscs nee eteene + +e» @26.50 
 & 4 fC eer «eee» @30.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... -.-@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 28. 00@29. 00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 28.00 @29.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 29.50@30.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... 30.93 @31.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@39.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... - @36.50 
Ol MOGl, POT TOR «0c ecvccccccss 32.50 @ 33.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ...... ee -@ 3.25 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... “g. 00@10. 00 
Se Pes. Se TE 06 6c eceeners 1.87@.... 

BOO ORE, TOG TOS ce ccccccccess --@ 3.35 


WHEAT—It was impossible to quote 
prices here this week, there being so few 
cars of spot wheat on track and so little 
demand from millers, The bulk of the of- 
ferings for shipment was New York state 
winter wheat, which is now coming on the 
market quite freely, and at lower prices 
than previously asked. 

CORN—Opening lower, and prices .de- 
clined steadily under heavy receipts, drop- 
ping off 3%c, but with the sharp advance 
in the option at the close, today, there was 
a reaction of 2c, and a number of cars 
were sold at that advance. Closing: No. 1 
and No. 2 yellow, 71c; No. 3 yellow, 69%c; 
No. 4 yellow, 67%c; No. 6 yellow, 64c,—on 
track, through billed, 

OATS—Active demand from millers, and 
there was a steady market, with all the 
offerings taken until the close today, when 
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sellers were asking ic advance. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 45%c; No. 2 white, 45c; No. 3 
white, 48%c; No. 4 white, 41%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Scarce and strong. Malting 
was quoted at 82@8é6c, and feed at 67@75c, 
on track, through billed. Lake shipment, 
80@85c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings except sample. No. 2, 
through billed, was quoted at $1.56% on 
track, at the close today. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 11 

FLOUR—Receipts, 5,700 bbis, and 8,418,287 
ibs in sacks. Exports, 6,755 sacks to Dan- 
zig, 11,000 to Rotterdam, 1,792 to Constan- 
tinople, 1,518 to Liverpool, 800 to Antwerp, 
2,180 to Bristol and 500 to Glasgow. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ilb jute 
sacks: . 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent ... 
Hard winter straight 8.75@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight .. 7.25@ 7.90 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, and without impor- 
tant change. We quote on a basis of $9.50 
@10 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHBPAT—Declined 8c early in week, but 
afterwards recovered loss and closed firm. 
Receipts, 655,804 bus; exports, 732,935; stock, 
543,397. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No. 2 red winter «+++ $1,68@1.73 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky - 1.565@1,60 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—In small 
with little change in prices, 
Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog .. 


$10.25 @10.75 
«+ 9.50@10.00 
- 8.00@ 8.50 
- 9.25@ 9.76 


supply and quiet, 
Quotations: 

« » -$25.00 @ 26.00 

+» 26.00@27.00 

24.00 @ 25.00 

- 29.00@30.00 

-- 34,00@36.00 


CORN—Quiet and c lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 897,325 bus; 
exports, 219,278; stock, 892,849. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No, 2 76@77c, 
No. 3 74@75c, No. 4 71@72c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Weak to sell at the 
close, in sympathy with decline in raw ma- 
terial. Some export demand for corn flour. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, 
Granulated white meal, 
White corn flour, fancy 

OATS—Quiet, with moderate but ample 
offerings. Prices during week declined 1%c. 
Receipts, 28,672 bus; stock, 202,918. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 47% @48c; No. 3 white, 
46% @4ic; No, 4 white, 43@43%c. 

OATMEAL-—Sold slowly at revised figures. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $6.40; patent cut, per two 100-ib 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and export of flour, wheat and corn 
in May were as follows, with comparisons: 

Flour Wheat Corn 

bbls bus bus 

188,198 2,219,680 1,011,254 
+ 181,290 1,897,391 432,363 

173,537 2,566,917 78,103 

528,797 2,954,378 114,205 


Receipts— 
May, 1921 
April, 1921 
May, 1920 
May, 1919 

<cxports— 
May, 1921 
April, 1921 
May, 1920 
May, 1919 


2,206,795 
1,542,868 
1,187,151 
3,929,670 


1,258,233 
41,504 1,096,743 
792,833 


383,027 


TOLEDO, JUNE 11 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 

98's, f.o.b. mill, $8 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b, 

Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran 

Winter wheat mixed feed 

Winter wheat middlings 

Oil meal, in 100-lb bags 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bags 
WHEAT—Receipts, 38 cars, 19 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 71 cars, 56 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 70 cars, 23 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

53,200 27,265 28,000 63,340 

88,750 95,055 60,000 16,8656 

143,500 37,775 47,150 22,000 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 11 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter standard grade 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 
MILLFEED—Easier on brans, otherwise 
unchanged and generally slow. Quotations, 
in 100-1b sacks, per ton: spring bran, $24@ 
25; soft winter bran, $27@28; standard mid- 
dlings, $24@25; flour middlings, $29@30; red 
dog, $84@35; city mills’ middlings, $24@25. 
WHEAT—Advanced 2@4%c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 401,809 bus; 
exports, 309,255; stock, 839,901. Closing 


53,767 





Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





in 98-Ib 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.72%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.58; range of 
southern for week, $1.05@1.62. 

CORN—Declined 1%c; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 949,033 bus; exports, 
42,857; stock, 1,435,082. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 78c; 
contract spot, 73c; range of southern for 
week, 73%@78c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$3.80 @ 3.85. 

OATS—Down 2%c; demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 11,293 bus; stock, 
190,957. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 47%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 46%c. 

RYE—Gained 1%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 124,825 bus; exports, 
120,000; stock, 324,540. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.58%. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 11 

FLOUR—Rapid changes in wheat prices 
confused buyers more than ever. Some 
slight buying for domestic purposes, and 
rapid advances have also affected the ex- 
port situation. Lack of first and second 
clears a feature of market. Prices: spring 
fancy patent, $10.75@11; standard patent, 
$9@9.50; first clear, $7.40@7.90; soft winter 
straight, $7.25@7.65; hard winter patent, 
$8.75@9.25; straight, $8.50@9; clear, $7.40 
@7.90; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. Receipts, 
221,175 bbis. 

WHEAT—Wide and rapid fluctuations in 
wheat prices during entire week, ranging 
4@8c a day on an average. Prices: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., $1.77%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.79%; No. 1 morthern Manitoba, $1.87; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1.69%. Receipts, 413,- 
500 bus, 

CORN—Market active, with undertone 
weak. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 82%c; No. 2 
mixed, 82%c; No. 2 white, 82%c. Receipts, 
70,600 bus. 

OATS—Market lower. Stocks of old oats 
are large, and outlook is for ample supply 
for all necessities. Prices ranged 45@53c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 338,500 bus. 


BOSTON, JUNE 11 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$10.25@11.00 
Spring patents, standard 8. 
Hard winter patents ..... 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 
Rye flour, white patent 
MILLFEED—Demand slow, 
fairly steady. Spring bran, 
winter bran, $26@26.50; middlings, $24.75@ 
30; mixed feed, $26.50@28; red dog, $36; 
gluten feed, $35.28; hominy feed, $32.50; 
stock feed, $33; oat hulls, reground, $14; 
cottonseed meal, $39@43,—all in 100’s. 
CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, with 
market steady. Granulated yellow corn 
meal, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.65; 
cracked corn, $1.65,—all in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—A quiet demand, with mar- 
ket steady at $2.90 for rolled and $3.19 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1921 1920 


1921 1920 
bbls... .*16,235 
bus... 30 








with market 
$25.50 @25.75; 


Flour, 
Wheat, 


Millfeed, 
Oatmeal, 

*Includes 1,710 bbls for export, compared 
with 200 in 1920. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 14 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 





June 14 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 
Standard patent ... 
Second patent 8.80@ 9.60 
*First clear, jute .. 6.50@ 6.80 
*Second clear, jute. 4.40@ 4.50 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (June 14), in 
jute, were: 


$9.75@10.00 $14.65@15.20 
9.25@ 9.85 13.90@15.05 


11.25 @12.00 
8.60@ 9.00 


June 14 Year ago 
semolina. ..$8.60@8.65 $13.40@13.60 
7.15@7.25 11.50@12.00 
4.85@5.50 8.50@ 8.75 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


Medium 
Durum flour 


1918 
269,275 
255,860 


1920 1919 
337,900 250,260 
189,230 315,485 260,340 
June 4.... 177,685 250,250 326,120 223,095 
May 28... 254,895 296,295 289,480 199,060 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 

June 18... 18,335 
June 11... 8,880 16,290 
June 4.... 2,180 100,305 
May 28... 6,035 2,670 64,055 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1926 1921 

April 23 61 69,116 173,315 112,740 1,440 

April 30 60 68,165 174,735 147,196 2,470 
May 7. 60 68,265 165,220 141,445 +730 
May 14. 60 68,616 157,060 162,525 360 
May 21. 59 66,115 152,495 163,105 ees 
May 28. 60 68,865 159,685 175,555 1,050 
June 4. 60 68,415 131,695 137,855 1,815 
June 11 39 45,250 114,605 83,125 715 


June 18... 
June 11... 


6,855 


13.30@14.70. 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 

day (June 14), prompt shipment, per 2,000 

Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

June 14 Year ago 

$14.50@15.00 $.....@51.00 

Stand. middlings.. 14.50@15.00 55.00@56.00 

Fiour middlings... 19.00@20.00 62.00@62.50 

R, dog, 140-lb jute .....@25.00 68.00@69.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* ~+ + $25.25 @25.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.75@26.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.25@26.50 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.75@27.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@12.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbist 
Graham, standard, bbist 
Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. escce 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@ 20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal* + ++» @28.00 

*In sacks, Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and July wheat at Min- 
neapolis, per bushel: 

June No. 1 dark No, 1 nor No. 1 red 
8.... 153% @171% 151% @161% 146% @151% 
157 @1i75 150 @165 145 @150 
158% @176% 151% @166% 146% @151% 
161% @179% 154% @169% 149% @154% 
165% @183% 158% @172% 153% @158% 
160% @178% 153% @168% 148% @153% 
No, 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
149% @161% 146% @151% 141% @146% 
153 @165 145 @155 140 @145 
154% @166% 146% @156% 141% @146% 
157% @169% 149% @159% 144% @149% 
161% @173% 153% @163% 148% @1538% 
156% @168% 148% @158% 143% @148% 
July 

$1.31% June 11 

1.35 June 13 

1.36% June 14 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
7... 583@54 34% @35 129% @130% 47@63 
8... 51@52 34% @34% 129%. @131% 46@62 
9... 50@52 33% @33% 133% @134% 46@62 

10... 50@52 33 @33% 

11... 51@53 34 @34% 136 

13... 52@53 34% @35 133% @137% 47@63 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: June 12 
June 11 June 4 * 1920 
Wheat, bus 2,203,450 1,547,520 1,290,240 
Flour, bbis 14,915 
Millstuff, tons ... 85 494 
Corn, bus 252,730 
Oats, bus ... 269,690 
Barley, bus 186,260 
Rye, bus 182,850 
Flaxseed, bus ... 128,520 
Shipments from Minneapolis by 
ending Saturday were: 
June 11 


7.90@ 
++.-@ 
5.00@... 
8.00@ 


June 
June 


June 4 
Wheat, bus 1,035,680 
Flour, bbls 
Millstuff, tons ... 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 
Barley, bus 

Rye, bus 
Flaxseed, bus ... 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 12 June 14 June 15 

June 11 June 4 1920 1919 1918 

Corn 193 164 39 44 514 

Oats ~..8,142 7,900 1,217 1,982 380 

Barley .. 743 639 707 4,024 647 

Ree .isc 88 39 2,574 ‘ae 132 

Flaxs’d. 1,020 1,000 19 31 48 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 12 June 14 

June 11 June 4 1920 1919 

370 05 457 900 

No. 1 northern.. 40 ces 54 607 
No, 2 northern.. 1 eve ove 
Others 3,985 709 
4,497 


42,160 


16,900 4,600 31,200 


Totals 2,216 


In 1916 8,769 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—, 
Track To arr. 
June --$1. .83 1 
June 1.95 
June 1.92% 
June 1.93 
June 1.93 
June 1.94 


8,951 


c——Duluth—_, 
Track July Sept. 
87 1.89 1.91 
1.97 1.99 


1.95 1.97 


June 15, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts, ——lIn store——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 143 146 203 1,020 19 
Duluth 135 18 1,116 


Totals.... 183 281 221 2,136 19 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to June 
11, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments- 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
. 5,841 4,109 696 431 

1,439 3,234 840 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals 9,497 5,548 3,930 1,271 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 14, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
From 
Phila- New- 
Bos- Balti- del- port 
ton more phia News 





New 
To— 

Aberdeen 
Amsterdam .... 
Antwerp A 
Belfast ........ ‘ coce B6.00 18.0 ons. 
Bremen ° 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bristol oes 200s S880 caee 
Cardiff 
Bergen 
Christiania 
Stavanger ..... 
Copenhagen 


27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
27.50 27.50 


35.00 35.00 35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


26.00 26.00 
40.00 .... 
35.00 


Stockholm 
Gothenburg .... 
Malmé 


0.00 30.00 30.00 


Bordeaux 

Havre 
Marseilles 
Helsingfors .... 
Genoa, Naples. . 
Hull 

26.00 26.00 

26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 

need ME bese .0000 
26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


Liverpool 
London 
Londonderry ... 
Manchester .... 
Newcastle 
Rotterdam ..... 
Gibraltar 
Southampton 


27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
“2 39.00 
St. John’s, N. F. Fer 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. P. R. 404 1,053 309 bee 
Consolidated .... 532 227 162 
Ogilvies 405 181 wee 
Western 321 187 226 
Grain Growers .. 674 528 nae 
Fort William .... 90 290 189 
a vt. 768 1,214 216 
North Western .. 410 34 —_— 
Port Arthur 940 1,972 69 
Can, Gov't 361 1,285 438 
Sask. Co-op. 461 240 
Davidson & Smith 142 360 — 
Private elevators. 1,180 1,832 280 


9,624 1,819 

739 257 

Receipts 826 61 
Rail shipments... 92 1 2 
Lake shipments.. 3,116 2,676 68 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 


Wheat— Oats— 
. 1 hard 

. 1 northern.. 

. 2 northern.. 

. 3 northern.. 





Exports for Week Ended June 4, 


Wheat Corn Flour 
From— bus bus bbls 
New York. 443,000 189,000 158,000 
Philadelp’a 710,000 214,000 18,000 
Baltimore. 144,000 
N. Orleans. 622,000 
Galveston 2,623,000 
Montreal... 661,000 


289,000 62,000 765,000 





Tots., wk.5,203,000 1,673,000 306,000 1,369,000 
Prev. wk..5,790,000 2,311,000 375,000 1,331,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ..1,360,000 209,000 129,000 
Continent 3,790,000 1,377,000 158,000 
S. and C. America. 11,000 
West Indies 2,000 
Other countries 6,000 


53,000 87,000 





Totals 5,203,000 1,673,000 306,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to June 4, 1921, 
with comparisons: 

1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus 322,109,000 146,750,000 
Flour, bbis 13,658,000 20,002,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 383,620,000 236,758,000 
Corn, bus 41,678,000 3,892,000 
Oats, bus ’..... 14,447,000 34,428,000 








Sat- 
and 


po, 
1919 
150 


181 
Min- 
June 


its— 


orts, 
ues- 


lew- 
port 
ews 
7.50 
7.50 
0.00 


6. 00 
0.00 
6.00 


6.00 
6.00 





ats 


us 

000 
000 
000 


000 
000 


our 


000 





June 15, 1921 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., June 13.—The ad- 
vance in wheat did not bring any ap- 
preciable increase in the demand for 
flour in this market. Purchases were of 
a retail character, and the buyers in 
nearly all cases wanted immediate de- 
livery. A few showed some interest on 
the higher wheat level. 

Patent and first clear were advanced 
25e bbl. Any further advance may have 
the effect of bringing some scurrying for 
supplies, for there is no question that 
many users are very close to the bottom 
of their stocks. 

The decline in foreign exchange 
brought a slowing up in demand for 
clear for export. Domestic inquiry for 
first clear is fairly brisk. The mills are 
well sold up on clear, and not able to 
supply the demand. 

There was a fair demand and good 
volume of business in durum flour, and 
sales have been both to domestic and 
foreign buyers in part car and car lots. 
The flour to abroad was generally 
placed through eastern brokers. 

Inquiry was slow and trade limited in 
rye flour last week. Local users were 
the only ones showing interest, they tak- 
ing some job lots to meet going require- 
ments. The outside trade was not much 
in evidence, and its purchases were very 
small. 

Millfeed continues quiet, with demand 
lessening. Buyers are aware of this, 
and are holding off for a lower market. 
The local output is sold practically as 
fast as made, to regular customers, going 
out in cars with flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 






Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 16,755 46 
Last week ... -» 11,150 30 
Last year - 17,370 47 
Two years ago 25,365 68 


Stocks of oats are increasing, and are 
now 5,500,000 bus. There is no sign of 
any shipping movement as yet. 

George E. Robson, of Turle & Co, is 
again able to be out, after being badly 
shaken up in an automobile accident. 

Vessel shipments late Saturday were: 
wheat, 217,000 bus; corn, 99,000; barley, 
66,000; rye, 141,000; flaxseed, 52,000; 
total, 575,000 bus. 

Barley is dull and unchanged. Stocks 
here are nearly exhausted, and little im- 
provement is looked for until the new 
crop begins to move. 

Corn quotations have been resumed, 
there being some coming again. It is 
shipped out as fast as received, and there 
is no accumulation of stocks. 

Cash No. 1 rye closed today at the 
same price as a week ago. Shippers are 
keen after supplies to fill shipping con- 
tracts, and are pressing sellers for de- 
liveries. 

E. H. Smith, of New York, for many 
years representative of the American 
Linseed Co. at Duluth, and Percy Fuller, 
of Winnipeg, who was also with the com- 
pany here, were on change last Friday. 

The second steamer of the canal type 
built at the McDougall-Duluth Co. yards 
in Duluth, and known as the I. L. I. No. 
102, left Duluth last week with 80,500 
bus oats. She will go through to New 
York, and will take about 12 days for 
the trip. 

E. S. Ferguson, who has gone to Min- 
neapolis to be associated with the Kel- 
logg Commission Co., has resigned as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and a special 
election will be held June 17 to elect a 
successor: 


Some Canadian wheat is arriving here 
in bond, 500,000 bus coming in last week 
and 25,000 more today. uluth grain 
merchants believe that the shutting out 
of Canadian wheat will result in a better 
demand at Duluth this fall from eastern 
millers for northwestern spring wheat. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 134¢ bu... Shippers 
are hard pressed to get sufficient grain 
assembled to -cover their shipping en- 
gagements, and boats frequently have to 
move to several elevators in order to 
complete cargoes. They do not seem to 
mind this, however, as shipping is so 
slow that time is not important. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills and shipping houses took what 
wheat came in last week, and i top 
prices for good grades of both spring 
and durum. Today’s closing basis was 
as follows: dark northern, No. 1, 12@48c 
over July; No. 2, 6@38c over; No. 3, 6c 
under to 17c over; No. 1 amber durum, 
2@10c over; No. 2 amber, July price to 
8c over; No. 1 durum, 2c over; No. 2, 
July price; No. 1 mixed, July price; No. 
2 mixed, 2c under July. 

The Tomlinson steamship companies, 
seven in number, owning 16 big steam- 
ers, are to be amalgamated into one com- 
pany, this action having been agreed 
upon at the annual meeting of the seven 
a few days ago. G. A. Tomlinson will be 
president of the new company, D. W. 
Stocking, of Duluth, vice president and 
secretary, and the directors, in addition 
to the above, will be James E. Davidson, 
of Bay -_ Mich., I. W. Higby, of Chi- 
cago, and F. C. Ball, of Muncie, Ind. 

F. G. Cartson. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 

State— °21° '20 '19 '18 °17 '16 '15 '14 °13 °12 
Kansas, 103 137152102 45 98106176 87 91 
Illinois.. 49 36°57 56 17 4 

Missouri, 41 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 
N’braska 49 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 51 
Ohio.... 39 28 6563 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 
Okla.... 35 46 45 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 
Indiana. 32 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 
Texas... 19 16 34 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 
Penn’a.. 27 25 29 25 24 26 25 24 22 22 
Wash... 30 20 20 14 11 18 36 25 32 27 


Michigan 16 14 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 
Jeowa.... ©® $17 8 8 6 316 23 21 «7 
Califnia 9 916 8 7 6 7 7 4 6 
Oregon... 17 18 16 11 8 138 16 14 12 17 
Virginia. 10 11 13 13 16 15 17 11 11 9 
Kent’cky 8 6 10 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 
Colorado 16 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 65 
Maryl’d. 10 11 11 11 11 10 10 18 8 9 
Mu. York. 89 10 10 7 8 818 «8 « T ~* OSG 
Tennessee 6 4 7 8 56 8 911 8 7 
N, Car... 6 8 6 € 98 9160 7 7 S&S 
I@ehe... © 8 6 TF 6€ i &d 8 8 8 
W. Va... o« se &@ €@€¢ 8 4°28 2 
N. Mex.  s @ & Be 8 ee Ss 
Ark’nsas . 2 8 8 2.2 3.3 Ss 
Montana 4 4 8 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 
Georgia. .. 2 = 2S Se ie se 
Utah.... 3 2 2 3 2 6 6 6 6 4 
Others.. .. 15 11 12 16 17 16 12 11 9 
Totals, 


U. 8S. 555 578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 
*Estimated June 1, 


SPRING WHEAT 
State °21*'20 °19 °18 °17 °16 ‘15 °14 °13 '12 
N. Dak, 84 68 55106 56 39 152 82 79144 
Minn.. 38 28 35 75 50 26 
S. Dak. 31 25 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 52 
Wash.. 22 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 


Idaho... 1613 13 9 7 es. 2 F 
eee. «5 §&§ 8 8 A eas is’ ie er Oe 
Mont.. 22 16 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 
Iowa... 6 616 6&6 8 6 4 6 6 
Wis.... .. . © 2 2 3 2 2 3 
Colo 6 56 6 6 4 4 6 6 6 
Neb. 268: 7 4 4 4 4 4 
Oregon s 8 € #& 8 Qs 2 @ 

Wee ce. os * * § & s Ss @ § § 
N. Mex = a Ss oe oe tee 
Utah... .. .» & € 3. & 22 3 32 
Others. » ££ 2 es.s st. 8 
Totals, 


U. 8S. 197 209 205 356 224156 352 206 240 330 
Totals, 
all w’t 752 787 934 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 
*Estimated June 1, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
80 


Baltimore .. 875 1,438 192 346 
Boston ..... aos 144 1 2 See 
Buffalo ..... 588 2,260 2,238 339 138 
Chicago .... 741 8,625 10,122 5 164 
Afloat .... 56 eee 328 eee ene 
Detroit ..... 12 17 21 11 eee 
ae 678 157 5,492 261 92 
Galveston ...2,360 eee oe 46 eve 
Indianapolis. 45 370 258 2 
Kansas City. 320 3,350 299 10 eee 
Milwaukee... 54 411 264 35 717 
Minneapolis 1,205 193 8,142 17 743 
N. Orleans.. 971 104 77 7 48 
Newp. News. 7 ea oes Prom 
New York... 237 51 573 40 116 
Omaha ..... 200 1,386 1,125 23 9 
POGTIR .cccce ‘btm 9 21 eee eee 
Philadelphia. 581 1,064 199 1 5 
St. Louis ... 49 775 861 3 4 
Toledo ..... 273 213 354 3 3 
Canals ..... 120 26 60 eee eee 
Lakes ...... 705 1,375 166 80 60 











Totals ...10,070 21,949 30,793 1,231 1,539 
Last year..31,952 2,628 8,105 8,581 3,136 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 1,736,000 bus; corn, 3,- 
101,000; oats, 679,000; rye, 100,000; barley, 

85,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r-—Mpls—, -—Duluth—-, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 = 


June 8... 300 61 102 149 78 
June 9... 207 112 61 93 128 
June 10... 264 159 77 #4104 116 ee 
June 11... 326 222 119 39 «6155 36 
June 13... 410 316 61 72 204 179 
June 14... 177 195 132 42 323 150 








499 1,004 372 


Totals ..1,684 1,065 552 





- United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





c ‘Wheat: \ -——Rye— 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


A Acres bus acre 
1921*... 56,744 830 15 4,544 71 16 
1920.... 67,412 790 14 6,043 69 14 
1919.... 72,308 934 13 7,103 89 13 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 
1916.... 60,4691,026 17 3,1 64 17 
1914.... 63,541 891 
1913.... 60,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,648 621 12 2,137 83 16 
1910.... 456,681 635 14 2,186 36 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30. 138 
1908.... 47,657 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 6552 12 1,798 27 16 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 16 1,988 30 16 
1900.... 42,496 622 12 1,591 24 16 
1899.... 44,5938 647 12 
1898.... 44,065 675 16 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,466 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 18 
1896.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 18 1,946 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,088 327 138 
1892.... 88,654 616 18 2,164 28 13 


36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
38,124 491 18 2,171 28 18 
87,886 416 11 2,366 28 12 
$7,642 456 12 2,063 21 10 
86,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876-85. 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75t. 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*June 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 
for the period, 












United States—Gov 





t Estimates of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 


culture, together with the final yield per acre: 


cw Winter wheat 


Dec. 1 ‘When 

previous har- 

year Apr.1 Mayl1 Junel vested 
Year— Pp.c. p.c. Pp.c. Pp.c. p.c, 
TOBA... ccs 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 eee 


1920...... 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
1919...... 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
1918...... 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
1917...... 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
1916....+- 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 
1915...... 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 





1918...... . . 
1912...... 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
1911...... 82.6 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
1910...... 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1909...... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908...... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907...... 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 
1906...... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1905...... 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
1904...... 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 





1899...... 92.6 ° \e 
1898...... ese 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
1897...... 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 
1896...... 81.4 77.1 82.7 17.9 75.6 
1895...... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894...... 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
1893...... 87.4 77.4 76.4 75.5 77.7 
1892...... 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
1891...... 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890...... 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 


—— —— Spring wheat—————_, 

Yield When Yield 
per har- per 
acre Junel July1 <Aug.1 vested acre 
bus oy p.c. p.c, p.c. bus 
15.6 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 11.2 
14.7 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 9.0 


15.2 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 16.2 
15.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 12.6 
13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 8.8 
16.2 94.9 93.3 93,4 94.6 16.8 
19.0 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 11.8 
16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 13.0 
15.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 17.2 
14.8 94.6 73.8 69.8 66.7 9.4 
15.9 92.8 61.6 61.0 . 
15.8 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 16.8 
14.4 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 13.2 
14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 13.2 
16.7 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 13.7 
14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 14.7 
12.4 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 12.8 
12.3 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 14.0 
14.4 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 14.7 
15.2 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 14.7 
13.3 87.3 65.2 56.4 56.1 10.6 
11.6 91.4 91.7 83.6 17.2 13.3 
14.9 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 16.0 
14.1 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 12.5 
11.8 99.9 93.3 78.9 78.8 13.5 
11.6 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 18.0 
14.0 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 11.5 
12.0 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 10.2 
13.7 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 12.7 
14.7 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 16.7 
10.9 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 11.4 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN CALLING ON THE BAKING 
trade, Wisconsin and adjoining states, to 
sell doughnut flour, extracts and other spe- 
cialties; good commissions, Address Mil- 
waukee Bakers Specialty Co., 134 Reed St, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WE NEED SEVERAL REAL PRODUCERS 
for Southwest and Southeast territory, but 
you must place before us evidence about 
your producing power, otherwise do not 
apply for position. The Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


There is to be an opening, very 
shortly, for a high grade sales 
manager with a leading milling 
organization to take full charge 
of its sales department in the 
distribution of its wheat and rye 
products; the sales will cover a 
territory in the central states 
such as Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio; such a man 
must have complete knowledge 
of the trade in that territory, 
know how to market these prod- 
ucts and co-operate in every 
way toward the building up of 
the business; knowledge of the 
manufacturing end not really 
necessary; very desirable city to 
live in; give experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted; corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. 


Address “High Grade _ Sales 
Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Temple Bulliding, Chi- 
cago, Ill, : 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


600-bbl Kansas mill has opening 
for sales manager; exceptional 
opportunity for young man with 
some sales experience and 
plenty of punch; will pay about 
$3,000 a year. Address 764, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





GENERAL FIELD MAN 


Kansas milling concern of good 
capacity has opening for ex- 
perienced salesman to act as 
general field representative; 
must know how to meet and sell 
big trade, have thoroughly suc- 
cessful record and be able to 
furnish exceptional references; 
this is not an opening for a man 
without a job, but we are pre- 
pared to make an attractive 
Proposition to a salesman who 
has made good and feels he is 
entitled to larger opportunity. 
Address 763, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





WANTED—A GOOD LIVE BROKER FOR 
Baltimore; also one for Chicago, by a 
northwestern mill making high grade 
northwestern flour; if you can produce 

, business give all particulars in your let- 
ter, Address 4266, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER FOR 
day run, Murray-Corliss 100 h-p stationary 
engine; steady work all year; state wages 
expected; send references with applica- 
tion. Farmers Mill & Elevator Associa- 
tion, Devils Lake, N. D. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 











NORTHWESTERN MILL WANTS A GOOD 
live representative to handle their account 
on a brokerage basis in eastern Pennsyl- 

If you can produce business, get in 

Address 4267, care North- 


vania. 
touch with us. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





CENTRAL STATES AND 
EASTERN 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Large southwestern milling 
company has opening for first- 
class man to represent it in New 
England territory; can also use 
good man acquainted with Ohlo 
and a good salesman for Illinois. 
These jobs are ones where the 
salesman will have exceptional 
backing from the mill and will 
be paid every cent he is worth, 
either on straight salary or sal- 
ary and percentage; _ replies 
treated as confidential. Address 
762, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 
Spring wheat milling concern pre- 
paring to push sales in Ohio wants 
first-class man to take full charge 
of the state; only thoroughly experi-. 
enced salesman acquainted with the 
trade and able to sell jobbers and 

~ bakers on first-class flour need ap- 
ply. Address 4284, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


500-bb1 mill well located in the wheat 
belt of Kansas, with an established 
trade, both domestic and foreign, is 
open for an experienced and energetic 
man capable of taking hold of the sales 
department. He must have some capi- 
tal to invest in the business. A good 
opening for the right party. Address 
187, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





NEW ENGLAND 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Large spring wheat milling concern has 
opening for field man to take full charge 
of New England; must have exception- 
ally high grade record, know the trade 
and be able to produce large volume on 
high grade flour; no cheap man want- 
ed. Address 4285, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—A YOUNG FLOUR SALESMAN 
who has the ability to hold his present 
trade and establish new car lot buyers, 
preferably in Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, by a new modern mill, 
making northwestern hard spring and 
Wisconsin rye flours; having been in mar- 
ket for many years enjoying excellent 
reputation; references required; state sal- 
ary desired. Address 4271, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—LARGEB MINNESOTA MILL, 
grinding wheat and rye, has an opening 
for a man who has had practical milling 
experience; age under 35 years; applicant 
must be capable of working in all depart- 
ments in mill and willing to study and 
acquire knowledge to eventually fit him 
for responsible position; good opportunity 
for ambitious young miller; give refer- 
ences and full particulars in first letter 
as to positions previously held and with 
what concerns, bearing in mind must con- 
template permanent connection; if desired, 
all negotiations will be treated in con- 
fidence. Address 4255, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OF TERMINAL 
elevators; nine years’ experience in this 
capacity; references furnished. Address 
4247, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





HIGH GRADE MILLING 


EXECUTIVE 
Seeks permanent connection 
with reliable milling company 


as sales manager or assistant 
manager of large mill, or as 
manager of small mill; will ac- 
cept nominal salary with the 
right concern where _ results 
will be adequately rewarded; 
aggressive, reliable and _ thor- 
oughly experienced. Address 
4278, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WANTED—BY MAN WITH 25 YEARS’ 
experience, head miller’s position in good 
mill with good capacity, up to 800 bbls; 
guarantee best possible results in quality 
and yield; ask no pay until I produce 

them. Address 4275, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH EIGHT YEARS’ 
selling experience in Kansas and Missouri 
wishes to make connection with first-class 
Kansas mill. Address 760, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF 12 YEARS’ 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER IN _ SOFT, 
spring and hard wheat mills will be open 
for position for new crop. Millowners, if 
you need such a man, address 4249, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 






Ex- 
perience selling flour in straight and 
mixed car loads, desires to make a con- 
nection with a high class spring wheat 
mill for Wisconsin territory. Address 4277, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 
with mills desiring direct representation 
in eastern Ohio, southwestern Pennsy!- 
vania and West Virginia. Address 4176, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL OF 75 TO 
200 bbis; middle-aged; good habits; 20 
years’ milling and millwright experience; 
references; like others, am out of a job. 
Address 4276, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


OPERATIVE MILLER WITH GOOD REC- 
ord and lots of experience wants position 
in medium-sized northwestern mill, where 
real work, combined with practical knowl- 
edge, is appreciated. Address 4251, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE SALESMAN, BXPERIENCED 
in spring, winter, Kansas and rye flours, 
open for connections with mill for New 
England territory, on salary and expense 
basis; wide acquaintance among the car- 
buying trade. Address 42438, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, ; 














CHEMIST—A CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 
two years’ laboratory experience wishes to 
come in touch with an up-to-date flour 
mill; am familiar with all standard meth- 
ods of feed and flour analysis; at present 
I am out of a position; splendid reference 
if necessary. Address 4253, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE SALES MAN- 
ager, with A No. 1 record, seeks connec- 
tion for new crop with reliable milling 
company; would consider subordinate po- 
sition in sales department where there 
would be assurance of early advancement. 


For particulars, references, etc., address 
4279, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





AS BOOKKBEEPER-ACCOUNTANT OR AS- 
sistant manager; 15 years’ office experi- 
ence, thoroughly familiar with milling and 
grain business; southwestern territory pre- 
ferred; now employed, would make change 
on 30 days’ notice; character above re- 


proach; Al references on request. Address 
4262, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AGE 
32, acquainted with car-lot buyers in the 
state of New York, wants one northwest- 
ern and one southwestern flour account 
on commission basis with small weekly 
drawing account; must be good flour at 
reasonable prices; references furnished. 
Address 4233, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, 300- toe 1,000-bbl mill; over 20 years’ 
experience spring and winter wheat; age 
42; active, willing worker; keep mill in 
first-class repair; tactful in handling my 
men and I get results; prefer the West or 
Southwest; can come at once; best refer- 
ences. Address 4282, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER AND SU- 
perintendent in*mill of 400 bbls up to 
any capacity, or as head miller and man- 
ager in smaller plant; have had large 
experience and get results; at present am 
employed as milling superintendent in 
800-bbl mill, but desire to change. For 
particulars, address W. G., 4260, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN GRAIN 
and milling business wishes position in 
sales department of a mill; energetic office 
worker, good stenographer, capable cor- 
respondent; efficient and desires position 
with a future for a worthy party; now 
working under sales manager in first- 
class Kansas mill; best of references, Ad- 
dress 4240, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALES AND MILL MANAGER OF MANY 
years’ experience; thoroughly acquainted 
with sales and milling problems in all 
markets, desires position with responsible 
firm where educational facilities for fam- 
ily are available; steady habits and hard 
worker; prefer western states, but willing 
to go anywhere; excellent references from 
past employers. Address 940, care North- 
western Miller, 215 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











THIS IS THE TIME TO PUT STRENGTH 
into your sales organization; have been a 
profit producer the last 15 years; have 
built up domestic and export business suc- 
cessfully with strong following from trade 
everywhere; my sales campaigns are al- 
ways original, consequently successful and 
profitable; through the medium of this 
paper a mutually profitable connection can 
result, Address “Producer,” 4236, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 








SALES MANAGER OR MANAGER—OPEN 
for engagement, preferably on commission 
basis or percentage of profits, with good 
southwestern mill interested in expanding 
business with baker and family trade in 
eastern markets; the advertiser is 35 years 
old, married, now employed, thoroughly 
schooled in the merchandising of high 
grade flour, with successful record, and 

large personal acquaintance with eastern 

buyers. Address 4209, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN OR BRANCH MANAGER— 


I’ve had 15 years’ experience selling high 
grade flour to retail, wholesale and bakery 
trade in Iowa and Nebraska; past eight 
years with one concern; can show clean, 
successful record; good reason for making 
change; not seeking anything but the best 
Place with plenty of responsibility and 
good pay; good following among trade; 
best of references furnished, including one 
from present employer. Address 4269, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 


success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, for good rea- 
sons must make change and wants to 
connect with Kansas hard wheat mill, not 
less than 1,000 bbis, or with smaller mill 
in position to provide necessary capacity 
to handle larger volume business, sold on 
profitable basis; willing to work first year 
at nominal salary with future remunera- 
tion governed by results; all correspond- 
ence treated as confidential. Address 4283, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—A MILLER 


with credit or money; $25,000 cash or 
bankable credit opens an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a practical miller to control, 
operate and manage buying and selling 
end of newly built and installed 560-bbi 
Midget Marvel mill, located in an exclu- 
sive community absorbing the entire out- 
put and furnishing the wheat to feed the 
mill for continuous running. Address 
Bellevue Bank & Trust Co., Bellevue, 
Idaho. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








NOTICE OF SALE 


The undersigned, Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy of the Waseca Milling Co., 
is offering for sale, on June 20, 
1921, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
at public auction, before Jean A, 
Flittie, Referee in Bankruptcy, Odd 
Fellows Building, Mankato, Minn., 
all the assets of said bankrupt, in- 
cluding Mill, Mill Equipment, Ele- 
vator, Elevator Equipment, Real 
Estate, Tools, Furniture, Fixtures, 
Merchandise, and all other assets, 
exclusive of Bills and Accounts Re- 
ceivable. This sale will be made in 
a lump to the highest bidder, for 
cash, and no bids will be received 
on parcels. In its order of sale the 
Court in Bankruptcy has requested 
that each bidder deposit with the 
Court his check for One Thousand 
($1,000.00) Dollars before any bids 
will be received from him. All per- 
sons interested may secure informa- 
tion from the undersigned, or may 
obtain data from the inventory on 
file in the office of the Referee in 
Bankruptcy at Mankato, or may se- 
cure information from persons in 
charge of the property in Waseca, 
Minn, 


WM. B. HENDERSON, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy, 
Waseca Milling Co., 
406 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MILL FOR SALE 


We offer for sale our 1,000-bbl mill, 
600 bbis daily capacity flour, 500 
bbls corn meal; recently built and 
in first-class shape; 175,000-bu ele- 
vator equipped with belt conveyors, 
Ellis grain drier; 10,000 bus daily 
capacity; modern power plant 
equipped with compound condens-_ 
ing engine, high pressure boilers; 
local grain supplies will easily run 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 bus annually; 
transit arrangements satisfactory; 
will name sacrifice price for quick 
sale. 
Charleston Milling Co., 
Charleston, Mo. 








FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 


richest section of Minnesota; everything 
up to date; mill running and paying; has 
old established trade; a snap for the right 
party. Address 4268, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








June 15, 1921 


FOR SALE—A GOOD 560-BBL WATER- 
power flour and feed mill in a good west- 
ern Wisconsin town, running with a good 
exchange and merchant trade; a money- 
maker; good reason for selling. Address 
4272, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





MILL FOR SALE 


One of the best known flour 
mills and milling business long 
established is offered for sale. 
The plant offers exceptional in- 
ducements to one wanting a de- 
sirable, profitable business. Un- 
excelled water power, satisfac- 
tory transportation and mill lo- 
cated so that it can grind 
spring, hard winter and rye 
flour, likewise having equipment 
for corn and barley and exten- 
sive feedingstuffs. Reason for 
selling is due to age of president 
and officers; all correspondence 


confidential. Address ‘“Excep- 
tional Mill,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, 
Chicago. 





MILL FOR SALE 


Southwestern 200-bbl Nordyke mill, 
excellent physical condition; favor- 
ably located for milling wheat in 
transit; reasonable terms to _ re- 
sponsible party; immediate posses- 
sion. Address 4242, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


2 No. 2 Allis round reels, each $75. 

4 No. 2 Smith purifiers, each $75. 

1 Willford purifier, $75. 

4 B. & L, flour packers, iron-clad, 
each $50. 

1 Richmond horizontal bran duster, 

75. 

1 No. 22 Perfection dust collector, 
$75. 

1 No. 15 Perfection dust collector, 
$80. : 

1 No. 2D Wilson dust collector, $50. 

1 No, 3F Wilson dust collector (no 
tubes), $40. 

1 size 0 Buckley disintegrator, $50. 

1 Apelt wheat heater, 50 to 150 
bus, $100. 

1 No. 4 Prinz scourer, 200 bus, $200. 

2 Williams infant grinders, each 
$100. 

1 No. 65. ballbearing Invincible 
scourer, 100 bus, $300. 

1 Monitor Special mill separator, 30 
bus, $40. 

1 Columbia feed governor, 70 to 100 
bus, $20. 

1 Willford percentage blending ma- 
chine, $75. 

1 Eddy direct current dynamo, type 


G, 10 kw, 125 volts, speed 1,150, 
amp, 80, $100. 
iron pulley, 72 in diameter, 12% in 
face, 4% in bore, $60. 
Plymouth Milling Co., 
Le Mars, Iowa 


— 





FOUR ALMOST NEW MIDGET MILLS, 50 
bbls capacity, with grain storage, in care- 
fully selected North Dakota points, at half 
of cost price; terms to responsible buyers; 
one two-pair-high Barnard & Leas 9x15 
feed mill, $200; one No, 3 McDaniels angle 
sieve separator, $215; two 6-ft centrifugal 
reels, $75 each, Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 





For Sale—1,000-Barrel Mill 
Southern Minnesota 


This is an _ electrically driven 
mill, fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of flour at a very low cost. 
In splendid physical condition. 
Flour brands which will be sold 
with the mill are old and well 
established. Mill has a good local 
and shipping trade. Wheat can 
be milled in transit from all the 


principal markets.“ A valuable 
power contract goes with the 
plant. Address 4264, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis, 








Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d-edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 








Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


10 ft.6 in. dia.; 15 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
4 in. heads. For Oil, Water or. Gasoline 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 
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Examinations 
and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, 

and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


HE American's Unlimited Policy 

of Credit Insurance guarantees to 
prevent, else pay, bad debt losses 
beyond the normal. 


We AMERICAN CREDIT: INDEMNITY co. 


or NEW YORK \T. PRESIDENT 


511 Locust St., Be wit aa — 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








LIBERTY FLOUR SALT 


Is of finest grade. Does not harden 
or cake. Will not sift to bottom of 
flour. Write for particulars. 
aie Gtoutat. SALT nrg Le 
thicago, Ill. r oston, Mass. 
Buffalo,N.Y, “KRON. 0. ‘iianta, Ga. 


PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in Ail Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports vires... .ety 
Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 


egistered in the 

Trademarks tntes'states ans 
Foreign Countries 

Trademark Expests Established Over Half 

Century. Complete files registered 

Flour Brands—Booklet Free 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 
delay, sho e, decline in market and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
upthe yun termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


No Collection 
No Pay 








Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Represented in the United States by Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 


T.A. McWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 

C.N. McFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 

Sia a Wee a ag Mg ne Ind. — Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
eaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. H ives: 

L. OC. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. Kipp-Kellt Lid. Winnipeg, Canada 











The Most Expert Miller 


Must have the results of mod- 
ern Laboratory tests to know 
well his wheat, flour and feeds. 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 N. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





CUT chewing isa new and bet- 
aa ter way tot rich t 
pe wae: Ay lightly salted — no 
excess sweetening. A small chew lasts 


and satisfies. 


Made by WEYMAN-BRUTON COMPANY 
1107 Broadway, New York City 











SAVE MONEY 
with Richardson FOR SEs 
Autoniatic Scales rezp. *~” 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 
PASSAIO, N. J. 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 

PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 

Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO 

Branches: NewYork, Chicago, SanFrancisco 











UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Che UNION 
pore FLOUR SACK 
“ The Sack That Sells Your Flour” 


Principal Offices » Woolworth Building » New York 








No miller is smarter 
than a thousand others. 
Whatever winning 
scheme you devise can 
be discounted by a com- 
petitor. We can all do 
business on the right 
basis if we meet and 
“figure it out.”. CHI- 
CAGO, June 29 and 30, 


July 1. 





Drawbacks 
The Fordney Tariff Bill 


will make necessary the collection of drawbacks 
on all Canadian wheat ground and Canadian flour 
blended in the United States for export. 


WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 
FOR MAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 


Without obligation, let us explain our service and 
how it saves your money and time. 


C.J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


J. W. VAN BUSKIRK, Pres. Established 1856 
8-10 Bridge Street NEW YORK 











ESTABLISHED 1889 


Temple Webb & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Reliable Income Tax Service 


WASHINGTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Southern Building 


ST. PAUL 
Capital Bank Building Security Building 








YOUR OLD DAM DON'T WASTE wy ol bhoay ee Data and om ee 
IS A LIABILITY mbursen Construction Co., Inc. 
Rebuild or Replace It WATER POWER New York Atlanta Kansas City 
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Would You Like to Produce Flour With a 
Better Color? 


. —With a color better than has ever been possible heretofore? 
—and do this by applying to the flour only one tenth as much maturing material as is required by the chlorine method? 


—and at the same time absolutely remove all danger of injury to the flour? 


THEN you will be interested in 


THE AGENE PROCESS 


The latest development of our research staff. 


—A new process for the artificial bleaching and maturing of flour that has been in successful use for over a year in 
mills of 3,500- and 5,000-barrel capacity—A process that matures the higher grades of flour better than has heretofore 
been possible—A process that produces remarkable results with first and second clears and low grade flour. 


Our booklet “The Agene Process” tells the 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
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story—Write for a free copy of it. 


. Newark, New Jersey 


ATLANTA Daas San Francisco Kansas City 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











Leader in High Quality 


iN 


‘i 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Always Uniform Always Reliable 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. 


H. H. KING, Prestpent Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








The Standard of Standards 


HN 


wil 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 


H. P. Gattaner, Vice-President and Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 








W. J. Jennison Co. “BEST OF ALL” = Van Dusen Milling Co. 


ielicapetie’ Wes CAMEO FLOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - 
rea aoe Great Northern Flour Mills Company pat eae 























